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ARTICLE I. 


SPIRITUALITY OF THE BOOK OF JOB AS EXHIBITED IN A 
COMMENTARY ON CHAPTER XIV, EXAMINED IN CONNECTION 
WITH OTHER PASSAGES. 


By Tayler Lewis, LL. D., Professor of Greek in the University of the City of New York. 


Tue chief point of interest in this portion of Holy Writ is found 
in the touching interrogatory contained in the fourteenth verse—Jf 
aman die, shall he live again? It was to be expected that the un- 
evangelical or Grotian class of commentators would give the least 
spiritual view of this and other similar passages. Critics of this kind 
generally profess to be, beyond all other expositors, free from any 
bias that may lead to results not sanctioned by the most legitimate 
principles of hermeneutics. And yet it may be maintained, that even 
they, with all their boasted claims to fairness and freedom from preju- 
dice, do actually start with a prejudged theory, which modifies, con- 
trols, and in many cases, suggests the very interpretations on which 
they so strongly insist as arising directly from the usus loquendi, or 
strict philological examination of the text. 

They too, we maintain, have their prejudged theory. They start 
with the assumption that neither the writer of the book of Job, who- 
ever he may have been, nor the age, nor the country in which he 
lived, could have had any idea of a future, separate, spiritual state of 
existence, much less of any future judgment, much less of any resur- 
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rection of the body, and still less of any Divine Redeemer to appear 
in the flesh. 
By the light of this theory, opposed as it is to what we know of the 
most ancient nations mentioned in profane history, must its advocates, 
of course, decide all questions of probability. When, therefore, they 
meet with passages, which, as far as grammatical interpretation is alone 
concerned, may present either a spiritual or a naturalistic aspect ac- 
cording to the side from whence they are viewed, such interpreters 
do not hesitate to adopt the latter as the most easy, the most obvious, 
the most in accordance with what they assume to be the usus loquendi 
of the writer, and of the age in which he lived. What makes this, in 
some respects, the more strange, is the fact, that such an unevangelical 
view is held the more firmly by those who insist upon bringing down 
the date of the book to the latest period,—even to the time when, ac- 
cording to another of their favorite theories, the Jews themselves 
began to learn the doctrine of a future life from the nations among 
whom they had been led captive. These nations, too, they can be- 
lieve, had long been in possession of it, whilst the chosen people of 
God had never risen above the grossest materialistic belief in our 
merest animal existence, and had never exhibited the least trace of 
that which forms the first essential element of spiritual religion. 
We may keep very far from that extreme which finds almost any 
doctrine of the New Testament in the book of Job, and yet believe, 
both from external and internal evidence, that it manifests a higher 
spirituality than has generally been conceded to it. The internal 
evidence of this kind may be concisely presented under three heads. 
Ist. Its pure moral theism, embracing such sublime views of the 
Divine purity, holiness and uncompromising righteousness, as have 
never, in any other age or country been found associated with materi- 
alism in respect to man. 
2d. The positive doctrine of a spiritual world as presented in the 
introductory chapters, and to which we may rightly attach a similar 
inferential scholium, namely, that the belief in angels, or sons of God, 
and ministering spirits, and evil demons, has never since been found 
joined with that remaining dogma of the Sadducean creed which de- 
nies a separate spiritual life of the human soul. 
3d. The revelation of an antagonism going on in this spiritual world 
for the trial of our moral integrity, which representation necessarily 
suggests the correlative idea of some great beneficent heavenly power 
contending on our behalf against the evil adversary, thus making 
probable what have been regarded as Job’s allusions to a Redeemer, 
or Messiah, and also rendering easy of belief the supposition that he 
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sometimes speaks of deliverances connected with another state of ex- 
istence. , 

Under these general heads we would briefly present a few intro- 
ductory inferences, which the reader is desired to keep in mind 
throughout the whole of the following interpretation. ‘The true key 
of the poem, we assume, is most naturally to be sought in the first 
two chapters. Nothing could seem at first view, and on almost any 
view, to be fairer than such a position as this; and yet it has been 
strangely overlooked by almost all who have written on the book. 
In these introductory chapters, there can be no doubt of an intention 
to bring before the mind, in some way, vivid ideas of invisible or 
spiritual beings, and of a spiritual world. This would seem clear 
enough as a fact in itself, whatever we may think of the manner of 
making the representation,—whether we regard it as subjective or 
objective, as mythical or real. The poem, most strikingly commences 
with the supernatural, the superhuman, and the unearthly. It also 
most impressively closes in the same remarkable manner. It is not 
easy, therefore, nor natural, to suppose that the intervening parts 
suddenly lose every trace of this character, and have reference only 
to earthly trials, earthly retributions, earthly vindications of the divine 
justice, and contain only a sort of Confucian morality, presenting the 
merest earthly manifestations of man’s highest accountabilities. Again, 
it is hard to believe, that the writer meant to represent the great evil 
spiritual being as playing so important a part in these impressive 
opening scenes, and then that there should be not the least allusion to 
him in anything that follows. Among all other manifestations of reli- 
gious belief, or in all other mythologies (to use a favorite phrase of 
the unevangelical school), the doctrine of a spiritual world inhabited 
by good and bad spiritual agents, has ever existed in conjunction with 
the idea of a surviving and separate future life for the human spirit. 
And so, on the other hand, as far as we can historically trace its 
effects, either as a philosophical or a popular tenet, a denial of such a 
separate and surviving human principle, or, in other words, materialism 
in respect to man, has ever, and from the very nature of the connection 
between the two dogmas, must ever ally itself with some species of athe- 
ism in respect to the universe. We do not believe that a pure moral the- 
ism, especially so sublime an aspect of it as is exhibited in the Psalms 
and in the book of Job, could exist for one century among a people who 
had no such belief in the soul as a separate essence surviving dissolu- 
tion. Such a theism could have no moral sustaining power, and 


would inevitably soon sink down into a pantheistic impersonal natu- 
ralism. 
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In the view we have thus presented of the book, it would indeed 
be, what it has so often been styled without much meaning,—a grand 
drama, or rather epic,—a most sublime poetical representation in 
which revelation withdraws the curtain from one scene in that univer- 
sal battle (μάχη ἀϑάνατος) between good and evil, and between good 
and evil powers, which has been going on from the creation. In this 
sacred Iliad, if we may so speak of it, the field of the strife may be 
said to lie in the hopes, and fears, and faith of the tempted snfferer. 
The prize of victory is his moral integrity, in view of all the influences 
that might be brought to bear upon it both from the good and evil 
department of the spiritual or superhuman world. There is a more 
than Homeric grandeur of conception here. The ἄϑλον proposed in 
this spiritual ἀγών is something far transcending that of the ordinary 
heroic. 

οὐχ ἱερῆϊον, οὐδὲ βοείη, 
ἀλλὰ περὶ ΨΎΧΗΣ μάρνανται ἀϑανάτοιο." 


Again, this grand conflict necessarily suggests the idea of two chief 
antagonistic powers essentially pertaining to it. In respect to one of 
these the introduction, or argument of the poem, leaves no doubt. It 
is Satan, the old adversary, the enemy of man, the accuser, who is 
represented as roving to and fro in the earth, in search of the victims 
of his never sleeping malice.2 Who then can be the other but HE, 
who, as we have good reason to believe, is repeatedly alluded to 
throughout the book? Who else can it be but Satan’s ancient and 
everlasting opponent—The Only Begotten among the Sons of God— 
The Angel of the Presence—The Guardian Angel of the people of 
God in all ages—The Goel, or the Near Kinsman—The Angel Me- 
diator—The Interpreter—The Witness on high—The Friend of 
man—The Divine Redeemer whose incarnation was promised away 


* An accommodation or rather elevation of Homer. Iliad XXII. 161. 

5 It would certainly be very strange, as we have said, that Satan should never 
again be alluded to after the opening chapters, or that there should be no intima- 
tion of Job’s having any belief or knowledge of the evil being, who was the imme- 
diate cause of all his miseries. We therefore think that there are such allusions 
in repeated instances, especially in those agonizing speeches in which the tempted 
sufferer is supposed to utter such violent and even blasphemous declarations 
against his Maker, but which, in reality may have been directed against his tor 
menting adversary! Of such a nature may be regarded those in Chap. 16: 9, 10, 
11, 12, 13,14. In verse 11, he would seem to have in his mind’s eye a company 
or legion of mocking fiends—“ They have gaped upon me with their mouth,” etc. In 
verse 11, 5°72, instead of ungodly, may be rendered, The evil one ; and when thus 
viewed, compare it with ch. 1: 12. 2;6. How natural then the transition to The 
Friend on High, verse 19. 
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pack in the very beginning of the roll of revelation—HE “ whose 
delight had ever been with the sons of men, rejoicing always in the 
habitable parts of our earth” —HE whose theophany, at some future 
period, was the theme of obscure tradition all over the eastern world 
—HE in whom (unless we are to discard the express testimony of 
the very men commissioned by our Lord for the very purpose of de- 
claring the truth respecting himself), the most ancient patriarchs did, 
in some shadowy, it may be, and yet consoling, form, hope and believe. 
But this is not the place for a full argument on this and the related 
subject. It is enough, for the present, to ask the reader to bear in 
mind, in connection with the following comments, a few suggested 
propositions, which will commend themselves, we think, to such as be- 
lieve in the integrity and mutual relation of all the parts of God’s 
word. 

Without asserting that the doctrine of a future life, distinctly 
conceived, was the formal, habitual belief of Job and his immediate 
contemporaries, we may, at least, regard him as having occasionally 
recurring to his mind some such hope as Paul says the patriarchs 
possessed, when they called themselves pilgrims and sojourners upon 
earth, thereby professing to seek an unearthly abiding place, a city 
with foundations ; which hope was grounded mainly on those oft 
repeated declarations, with one of which Christ confounded the Sad- 
ducees, “because He was not ashamed to be called their God.” With 
them a spiritual theism and a moral providence were connected with 
the hope of an abiding life fur man; which hope necessarily grows 
out of the sense of such a relation to the Eternal One. So our Sa- 
viour taught the neologists of his day, when from one of the most com- 
mon texts of the Old Testament (chosen because it was so common, 
and not because it contained any peculiarly recondite meaning), he 
_ showed the inseparable union of these truths with any scheme which 
had the least claim to be called a spiritual religion. Such a connec- 
tion is also taught by reason and by that which is higher than reason, 
the human conscience. It may, therefore, be maintained, that it is not 
improbable that the soul of Job (even on the supposition that he lived 
in the days of the patriarchs) did, at times, in the midst of afflictions 
so adapted to drive him out of all earthly expectations, and in view of 
the dark dispensations of God in this world, revert to a more spiritual 
hope, although such hope might be of the most shadowy kind, and 
almost instantly lose itself again in the gloom of his desponding spirit. 
We aay, then, that it is ¢mprobable, in view of all the considerations 
suggested, that Job should, under no circumstances, make allusion to 
the hope of another life. 

18* 
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Our second proposition is, that it is a still more improbable view 
which represents him (according to Rosenmiiller and others) as express. 
ly denying it; and not only that, but also as using terms which would 
seem to imply, that the thought could not be for a moment entertained, 
and, should it ever occur to the mind, must be silenced by the strong- 
est form of negation. We may have doubts about the distinctness and 
firmness of his faith ; but the supposition that would make him a dog- 
matic materialist, a stubborn denier of any spirituality in man, or of 
any connection with an unseen world beyond what belongs to the 
lowest animality—this, we say, ought to transcend the credulity even 
of the most obstinate rationalist. 

The third proposition is, that both these improbabilities are great- 
ly enhanced, even on the reasoning of the neological interpreters 
themselves, in view of that theory which brings down the writing of 
the book, if not the life of Job himself, to the later age of the Jewish 
State, or to a time near or subsequent to the Babylonish captivity. 

Our ideas of a future life, generally, as one doctrine, and of the 
resurrection of the body as another, are usually kept tolerably distinct. 
It was not so, however, in the time of our Saviour. He himself, in his 
reply to the Sadducees, did not deem it necessary to view separately 
the then existing spiritual state of the Old Testament saints (88 af- 
firmed by him,) and their more distinct and higher life after the gene- 
ral resurrection. There was doubtless still more of this blending of 
the two ideas, or rather this dim accompaniment of the latter was still 
more obscurely apprehended, if at all, in earlier periods of the Old 
Testament history. And yet the idea once received of a renewed 
life for the spirit, it would seem to be most naturally followed by a 
shadowy hope, that the body also might, in some way, be a partaker 
of the same. It seems difficult on any other ground to account for 
the early and universal care manifested in the embalming, careful 
sepulture, and solemn funeral rites, which have ever attended the 
last disposal of the poor remains of our corporeal humanity. But it 
is time to commence our explanation of the chapter before us. 


Verse 1. mug 1355 Ὧν — Man of woman born. An expression as 
Rosenmiiller well observes, used to denote the frailty of our physical 
origin—de injirmo stipite. The same idea, ch. 15; 14, and 25: 4. 
How shall man be just unto God; and how shall he be clean that is 
born of woman. See Matt. 11: 11. Luke 7: 28, γεννητοὶ γυναικῶν. 
There are circumstances which have ever attended the first introdu¢> 
tion of man into this fallen world, that seem to give peculiar emphasis 
to the expression which introduces this wailing lamentation over the 
weakness and darkness of our physical humanity. Whether a part 
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of the primal curse or not, there are scenes of anguish attending the 
human birth, and even of revolting deformity, which seem to await 
no other physical generation. ‘They can only be alluded to, and our 
meaning cannot be better expressed than in the words of Plutarch’s 
comment on the Iliad XVII. 446. 


Οὐ μὲν yap τί που ἐστὶν ὀϊζυρώτερον ἀνδρὸς 
Πάντων, ὅσσα τε γαῖαν ἐπιπνείει τε καὶ ἕρπει. 


On which the philosopher remarks: Τοῦτο οὐ ψεύδεται λέγων ---- ov- 
δὲν γὰρ ἐστὶν οὕτως ἀτελὲς, οὐδ᾽ ἄπορον, οὐδὲ γυμνὸν, οὐδ᾽ ἄμορφον, 
οὐδὲ μιαρὸν, ὡς ἄνϑρωπος ἐν γοναῖς ὁρώμενος, ᾧ μόνῳ σχεδὸν οὐδὲ 
καϑαρὰν ἔδωκεν εἰς φῶς ὁδὸν ἡ φύσις" ἀλλ᾽ αἵματι πεφυρμένος, καὶ 
λύϑρου περίπλεως, καὶ φονευομένῷ μάλλον ἢ γεννωμένῳ gorx0dg.—Plu- 
tarch De Amore Prolis. 

pron szp— Short of days—brevis dierum. 13°>-330— Full of 
commotion or excitement. Jerome: Repletus multis misertis. From 
the cradle to the grave, one scene of excitement and unrest. Compare 
the description given in the book of Ecclesiasticus or Wisdom of Si- 
rach, ch. 40: 1, 2, 3, ἀσχολία μεγάλη---ζῆλος καὶ ταραχὴ---ὀλίγον 
ὡς οὐδὲν ἐν ἀναπαύσει. 

V. 2. das xxryap— He cometh forth like a flower. The de- 
sponding mourner views man here solely in his physical relations. 
The allusion is to his mother earth. He cometh forth from her bosom 
and soon returns to it again. The term xx? also strikingly suggests 
a sort of scenic or phantasmagoric representation, as though the brief 
human existence were a mere transitus—a coming out from a dark 
past eternity, and a rapid passing in to a darker still to succeed. 
There is this thought, Eccles. 6: 4, 722 3wimai Na dana "> — He cometh 
in with vanity, and he departeth in darkness, and his name shall be 
covered with darkness. He comes forth from one δ᾽», or hidden 
state, flits swiftly across the narrow isthmus of time, and seems to be 
lost in the great >4> that follows. In contrast with such a view, 
God is said to be, n24> 535 ὈΡ,9Ώ, ab eternitate ad eternitatem, or as 
the LXX. express it, Ps. 90, ἀπὸ τοῦ αἰῶνος ἕως τοῦ αἰῶνος ov εἶ. 

stags Nba bed rmami— He fleeth like a shadow, and abideth not. 
The Greek poets are so full of these two most simple yet expressive 
comparisons, that we hope to be pardoned in presenting them at some 
length, although but little necessary by way of interpretation of a 
passage which so interprets itself to the conscious human sentiment. 
It is well to bring out comparisons of this kind, because they present 
a species of language which is confined to no one age or aspect of the 
world. It dates from the fall; it is found abundantly in the Scriptures 
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(see Ps. 103: 15. 90: 5. Job 7: 9. 18: 12, ete.) and in all the most 
ancient reminiscences of our world. This universal wailing ¢ 
could only have proceeded from some deep impression of a fall, from 
some consciousness of a strangely perverted condition, in which all 
the hopes and fears of the soul, its reminiscences of some heavenly 
origin, its conviction of a deeper inner life, and of the high moral im- 
portance of its relations to the Divine government, seem ever in 
strange contrast with its sense of the inadequacy, and inefficiency, 
and dream-like nature of its outward phenomenal existence. We find 
it in Homer, in the midst of all that pride of martial and heroic inspi- 
ration which would seem the furthest removed from any such humil- 
iating confession of human insignificance. . 


Oie rep φύλλων γενεὴ, τοιήδε καὶ ἀνδρῶν. 
Φύλλα τὰ μὲν 7’ ἄνεμος χαμάδις χέει, ἄλλα de ϑ᾽ ὕλη 
Τηλεϑόωσα over’ ἔαρος δ᾽ ἐπιγίγνεται Opn. 
“Ὡς ἀνδρῶν γενεὴ, ἥμὲν φύει, ἡ δ᾽ ἀπολήγει. 
Πιαά, VI. 146. 


We might almost translate Homer here by David, and give a version 
of the passage in the very words of the Psalmist: Frail man, (wi) 
as grass are his days; as the flower of the field, so he flourisheth. 
The wind passes over it and tt ts gone, and the place thereof knoweth tt 
no more. 

The other comparison of the flitting shadow is still more common. 
Man, says the writer of the 39th Psalm, walks in a shadow (t>x), 
a shade, an image, a land of unreality. Watts, in his beautiful yet 
somewhat inaccurate version, has made it more conform to the idea 
of the present passage. 


See the vain race of mortals move 
Like shadows o’er the plain. 


A more striking resemblance may be found in the Ajax of Sopho- 
cles, 125. 
Ὁρῶ yap ἡμᾶς οὐδὲν ὄντας ἄλλο πλὴν 
εἴδωλ᾽, ὅσοιπερ ζῶμεν, ἢ κούφην ΣΚΙΑΝ. 


The same, Euripides’ Medea, 1220. 
τὰ ϑνητὰ δ᾽ οὐ viv πρῶτον Hyovpat ΣΚΙΑΝ, 
So again, in the Agamemnon of Aeschylus, 1259. 


ἰὼ βρότεια πράγματ᾽" εὐτυχοῦντα μὲν 
ΣΚΙΑ τις ἂν τρέψειεν " εἰ δὲ δυστυχῆ, 
βολαῖς ὑγρώσσων σπόγγος ὥλεσεν γραφῆν. 
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which may be paraphrased—“ Human life, when prosperous, is such 8 
shadow, that even a shadow may turn it; or rather, a picture which a 
shadow may spoil (as it is admirably rendered by Professor Felton, in 
his edition of the Agamemnon), but adversity, like a sponge, blots out 
every lineament,”—that is, reduces again, to utter darkness, the vision- 
ary representation of human life, which gleamed but for a moment, to 
disappear in the greater obscurity. 
In like manner, Pindar, Pyth. Od. VIII. Last Epod. 


᾿Ἐπάμεροι " τί dé tig; τί δ᾽ οὔτις; 
ΣΚΙΑΣ ὄναρ ἄνϑρωπος---- 


Of a similar kind, although with somewhat different imagery, is 
Soph. Oed. Tyr. 1186, or that most striking passage, commencing— 


ἰὼ γενεαὶ βροτῶν, 
ὡς ὑμᾶς ἴσα καὶ τὸ μηδὲν 
ζώσας ἐναριϑμῶ. 


Even the light hearted Aristophanes joins in the wailing strain, 
and writes, in one passage, almost every epithet descriptive of the 
frailty, transitoriness, dream-like, shadowy nature of human life— 


"Aye δὴ φύσιν ἄνδρες ἀμαυρόβιοι ΦΎΛΛΩΝ TENEA προσύμοιοι, 
ὀλιγοδρανέες, πλάσματα πηλοῦ, SKIOEIAEA 607’ ἀμενηνὼ, 
ἁπτῆνες ἐφημέριοι, ταλαοὶ βροτοὶ, ἀνέρες EIKEAONEIPOI. 

Birds, 686. 


naz" — It fleeth swiftly. The image or shadow intended, is doubt- 
less that of a cloud or vapor (καπνοῦ oxzia, Soph. Antig. 1170) which 
seems to pass so swiftly over the plain, and which never, for a mo- 
ment, stands (‘iz3") or keeps the same position, but is ever passing 
away, as some of the old Jonic materialists said of all things — οὐδὲν 
ἕστηκε ---- πάντα πάντως κινεῖται. It is certainly true of man physi- 
cally, and of the whole physical system. It standeth not, but is ever 
passing away. It reminds us of Paul’s most solemn declaration— 
“the fashion of this world (its σχῆμα, figure, outline, phenomenal be- 
ing) passeth away ; it abideth or standeth not. 

V. 8. πΙΓΌΣ ΩΝ — Upon such an one—on such a being, so frail, so 
transient,—on such a fleeing shadow, coming out of darkness and go- 
ing into darkness, dost thou open thine eye? The expression may be 
taken in bonam vel in malam partem. An example of the former 
may be found Zech. 12: 4. Here, however, it is to be regarded 
as having the latter sense. It is the eye of justice, the ἔκδικον 
ὄμμα of the Grecian drama. This is determined by the succeeding 
clause — 729 Evin δ ΤῸ "Nk — And bring me into judgment with 
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thee? Compare Job 7: 8, Thine eye ts upon me, and Iam not ; τναὶ is, 
I cannot endure it. In reference to the same idea, God is called the 
watcher of ‘men, Job 7: 20, as the word “x5 there should be rendered, 
instead of preserver. 

There is no mode of expression which varies more, according to the 
accompanying conception or aspect in which it is viewed, than this 
kind of impassioned interrogatory. Under each such aspect, it admits 
of a widely different answer ; and this, too, varies very much accord- 
ing to our view of the emphatic point of the question. Thus, there 
may be here imagined a threefold latent response. It may be the 
strong negative—minime vero—which Rosenmiiller and Mr. Barnes 
so unhesitatingly regard as the true answer intended to the famous 
question, verse 14; and it would be difficult to say why this positive- 
ness would not be as much warranted in the one case as in the other. 
This same negative answer, too, would vary much, according as we 
regarded the emphasis of the interrogatory as concentered on the ob- 
ject, or the action, or the agent. Is it sucH AN ONE that thou bring- 
est, etc.? Again—Dost THov bring such an one into judgment with 
thee? Or, thirdly—Dost thou bring such an one into JUDGMENT with 
thee? Is he an object not merely of thy general physical providence, 
like other insignificant parts of the creation, but also of a moral contest, 
and dost thou judge the actions of this brief temporal being by laws 
and principles eternal in their nature and their sanctions? In one case, 
and according to one assumption, the supposed negative answer would 
be the strongest affirmation, that man was not wholly such an one as 
had been described, and which description was doubtless intended as 
true of him, considered in his mere physical relations. It would be 
equivalent to asserting that there really is something more than this 
physical aspect, to be taken into our entire estimate of humanity; 
however ill defined may have been the conceptions of the interrogator 
respecting it. Again, on the assumption that man ἐδ wholly such an one, 
the same supposed answer would be a denial that God attaches impor- 
tance to his moral conduct ; or, in other words, that the good or evil 
that befel him had anything to do with any moral considerations. 
An assumed affirmative would give rise to a similar variety in the 
statement of its bearings. So also the question itself, as-a whole, 
takes different aspects, from a consideration of the state of mind from 
whence it may be supposed to have emanated. It may be regarded, 
if we choose to take the lowest view, as the language:of one who has 
no doubt of the mere animality of the human condition. It may be, 
on the other hand, the mode in which the clearest faith expresses its 
assurance that man has a higher being, and is related to a higher world 
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of truth than would seem from the contemplation of his mere phenome- 
nal existence. It may, again,—and to this middle view the whole aspect 
of the passage forces us,—be rather a musing soliloquy, than any strong 
expression of belief or disbelief. It may be the language of one seek- 
ing to invigorate a desponding faith; or of surprise at some great 
conception which passes through the mind, seeming for the moment 
too great to be entertained, and yet too intensely solemn and interest- 
ing to be rejected. Can it be, that man has no higher destiny than this ! 
Why, then, should God bring him into judgment ἢ 

V. 4. The same train of thought may be regarded as pursued in 
the succeeding verse—Nov9 ἼΤΩ ἩΠ5 2 — Who can bring purity out 
of impurity ? How can holiness, or moral excellence, be derived from 
so low a state, from such a mere physical existence? How can any 
moral relations be at all connected with such a being? 

We need not suppose that there passed through the mind of Job 
just such 8 development of this thought, as would now result from 
viewing man in the clearer light which Christianity and an improved 
philosophy have shed upon his moral existence. Still, may we believe, 
that in this musing of the spirit, the ground of the developed thought 
was there, and that in that germ was contained, potentially, all that 
will be ever brought out in its highest and most perfect manifestation. 
In reading and interpreting Holy Writ, we are not shut up to the pre- 
cise measure of the conception, as it may have darkly existed in the 
mind of the ancient writer or speaker through whom any parts have 
been transmitted to us. ‘To put ourselves just in their position— 
according to what some have styled the great law of Biblical herme- 
neutics—would be to forget that inspired revelation was actually, in 
some high sense, the product of the Eternal Spirit, and that, theretore, 
its fulness of meaning cannot be wholly bounded by the inadequate con- 
ceptions of those who were used as the medium of its utterance. 
Some check, of course, must be interposed to extravagant and false 
interpretation ; and this is found in the sate principle, that the law 
above mentioned must be carefully applied to limit and define the ex- 
ternal and internal circumstances attending the origin of the thought, 
and the true conditions under which it was first given forth. ‘These must 
certainly be regarded as indicative and regulative of its true nature, 
if not of its extent, and as presenting the true germ of subsequent de- 
velopment. By the nature of the thought we mean—whether it is 
moral or physical, whether it has respect alone to animal and earthly, 
or to moral and spiritual relations, even though it be but the merest 
glimmering view of them, in their most germinal aspects. But when 
this has been carefuly determined, then we are to make a distinction— 
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and a most important distinction it is—between the thought or idea, 
which may be expanded ad infinitum, and the inadequate conception, 
by which it may have been at first represented, or by which it may 
afterwards have been measured, according to the varying knowledge, 
or capacities, or circumstances of human readers. The former, in the 
largest extent to which it can be carried by finite faculties, and even far 
beyond them, may be regarded as the mind of the Spirit. This may be 
taken as the true word, ina sense as real and as much intended by the 
author of the inspired volume, as the more limited view of its meaning 
which may have attended its first utterance recorded in the Bible. We 
may even say, in a sense still more real and true, rising higher and 
higher, (after having been thus grounded in a true hermeneutical foun- 
dation, as the security against cabalistical, mystical, or visionary inter- 
pretations,) according to the reader’s spiritual-mindedness, or his com 
munion with that Spirit of Truth through whom all γραφὴ ϑεόπνευστος 
was given to mankind. In other words, we are bound to get at the 
sacred writer's true thought, as distinguished from every other, and as 
built upon the true historical or hermeneutical sense of the passage; 
but then we are not to be limited by his measurement of the thought, 
or to take his objective conception as the full interpretation of his own 
idea,—so as to regard this conception and nothing more as being alone 
the word, or as all that God intended to say to the church through 
him. The Zhought has a true existence per se, for all mind, and in- 
dependent of the particular mind through which it is originally given. 
Whatever soul possesses it, even with the feeblest conception, may, in 
one sense, and a most real sense, be said to have it all; and yet it 
may be far more fully developed in one mind than in another,—far 
more fully developed, it may be sometimes, in the mind of the scholar 
than in that of the teacher, in the mind of the reader than in that of 
the author, in the mind of the humblest gospel-enlightened student of 
the Bible, than as it presented itself to some of those holy men through 
whom God imparted his primitive embryo revelations in the earliest 
periods of our race. 

Such a germ we conceive to be presented here. The thought 
would seem to have respect to our moral relations, and to be capable 
of immense expansion. It affirms that we are not beings of a day, 
by seeming to ask— What would such have to do with the ETERNAL 
principles of moral obligation? How can moral purity be deduced 
from a merely animal or physical existence? These ideas may have 
just gleamed upon the mind of Job, under circumstances so adapted 
to the springing forth of their germ, and then have passed away again 
as rapidly into the gloom of his despondency. Yet still it may be 
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maintained, that they are not only consistent with the'context, but 
suit it the best of any answer that may be implied to his impassioned 
imagination. Compare the similar language, Job 7: 17—19, What és 
man, that thou shouldest magnify him (that is, make his action of great 
moral account), or that thou shouldest set thy thought intently upon him ; 
that thou shouldest visit him every morning and try him every moment ! 
So also the closing verses of the chapter just preceding— Wouldst thou 
frighten the driven leaf? Wouldst thou chase the withered stubble; 
that thou shouldest write bitter things against me, and make me inherit-the 
sinsof my youth? If he is such an one, why shouldst thou make him 
an object of thy constant providence, and bind) him by οἷ laws of 
thine eternal justice ? 
There is here an expressive force in the sudden change of the per- 
son, 80 common in the Hebrew—And bring ME tnto judgment with 
thee. By this the speaker, without any new declaration, fixes atten- 
tion upon himself, as the being whose frail physical life seems con- 
nected with such wondrous moral and providential relations.’ It is 
also important, in a hermeneutical point of view, as —e evidence 
of the soliloquizing nature of the whole chapter. 
V. 5. megs decided, decreed ; literally, cut short. It contains the 
same etymological metaphor with the Latin decido and Greek overéuven. 
There is a continuance of the same train of thought in the ‘style of 
expostulation, strongly implying that this is not all of human destiny. 
If his days are determined ; if the number of his months are with thee ; 
if thou hast made a decree which he cannot pass ; if this indeed be so, 
and this is the whole of man, then— 
V. 6. ὙΦ πσῷ --- Look away from him. It is to be contrasted 
with the expression above— On such an one dost thou open thine eyes! 
Compare Job 7: 19, How long will it be that thou look not away from 
me? Also Isa. 22: 4 and Ps. 39: 14 (in Hiphil), with the same sense 
and in a similar connection— Avert thine eye from me, that I may enjoy 
myself before I go hence and be no more. 
‘Sans — And let him cease—let him rest. The same. word is need 
below (v. 8) of the tree. This, and the meaning required Ps. 49: 9, 
seems to show that something more expressive is intended here, and 
would justify the paraphrastic, rendering that has been given—ut de- 
sinat esse ac vivere. Take from him thine eye of judgment, and let him 
die (or, that he may die), that he may (at length) enjoy like a hireling 
his day. See also the use of the verbal adjective 5171, 8.. 89: ὅ 
Let me know the measure of my days, x irri. From the same 
idea comes the noun 51, as used in the lamentation of Hezekiah, 
Isa. 88:.11—JZ shall no more look upon men when I am with the inhabi- 
Vo. VI. No. 22. 19 
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tants of Hedel—namely, the place of rest or cessation from all that 
occupies men in the land of the living. So also in Greek, ἀπολήγω 
and ἀπόληξις are used for death or the decline of life. 

V. 7. For there ts hope of a tree, that if it be cut down, it will 
again spring up— >. Few words in Hebrew are more difficult 
to translate than this, so as to give its true spirit in many places, by 
any one English term. It is rendered—to change, to pass through, to 
pass away, to perish, to disappear,—periit, praeteritt, abiit, transit, 
evanutt, also reviruit. Its Hiphil and Kal senses are very much alike. 
In its most primary and general sense it may be defined as meaning 
to pass from one state to another ; hence ever including the idea of 
phenomenal change, whether from life to death or from death to life. 
Thus, it may mean to perish, or pass off from the organized to the 
unorganized ; also the contrary, from the unorganized to the organic 
state—to revive, or be renewed. Along with the idea of change, there 
is also generally implied that of suddenness. Thus, as it is used in 
Kal Job 4:15, where it is rendered, “ A spirit passed before my 
face,” there is evidently intended something more than that mere mo- 
tion, which might have been expressed by "29. There seems to be 
denoted one of those flitting and unaccountable transitions which are 
so common in dreams, and which we find it so difficult to define in lan- 
guage, or even to explain to our own thoughts— 

“A change came o’er the spirit of my dream.” — In its Hiphil 
sense of renewal or substitution, it admirably expresses the transition 
intended in this place, and described more fully in the two subsequent 
verses. Fora parallel use of the word, see Ps. 90: 6. 

V. 9. Ὁ" ma. Rendered—From the scent of water. More pro- 
perly—Srom the breath ; or, more correctly still, from the inhalation of 
water ; referring tothe absorption of moisture through the fibres of the 
roots, which, in respect to the plant or tree, may be regarded as some- 
what analogous to lungs in the human body. To preserve this anal- 
ogy, water is treated as the breath of vegetable life; and thus it is 
said to revive, to breathe again—cavawvyew to live anew life, whilst,— 

Vs. 10. Man dies, and loses the vital energy ; man exhales (ἐκψύχει), 
or gives up, his breath, and where is he! 333 is a word which seems 
evidently derived from the action it represents—expiravit, efflavit ; 
like the Greek xaz, or καφ, in κάπτω, κάφω, whence the Homeric 
phrase κεκαφηότα Pvuov—gasping forth one’s soul ; see Iliad 5. 698. 
Odyssey 5. 468; hence the noun κάπυς, Eolic κάπος, breath ; also 
κάπνος, and the Latin vapor. On the same resemblance are built 
our English words gape and gasp. 

wbms. This word is rendered, actively, to subdue, bring low; 
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passively, to be subdued. The primary sense seems to be to weaken, 
or render powerless ; or, intransitively, to become powerless. In Joel 
4:10, we have the derivative adjective, in the same sense of debilis, 
weak—without energy. ‘This seems well adapted to the context here. 
Its position after mio" is some evidence that it means a state or pro- 
cess posterior in nature and time to dissolution—something which fol- 
lows death, and which therefore cannot be referred to the sickness or 
debilitation which precedes it. The rendering of our common version 
—wastes away—as though referring to the body in the grave, has 
nothing to warrant it in any other application of the word. We can- 
not help regarding it as having here, very much such a sense as the 
Greeks attached to their word καμόντες, when applied by them, not to 
the body, but to the departed shade, or ghost. As in the Iliad III. 278. 


Kai ot ὑπένερϑε KAMONTAS 
ἀνϑρώπους τίνυσϑον, ὅτις x’ ἐπίορκον ὀμόσσῃ " 


So also the Odyssey XXIV. 16. 


ψυχαὶ εἴδωλα KAMONTQON. 


Buttmann regards this as merely a guphemism for—the dead, 
the weary, the weak—as though referring to the body. It seems aston- 
ishing, that he should not have seen that this is utterly inconsist- 
ent with most of the passages in which the term occurs, and especially 
those where the καμόντες are spoken of as the subjects of moral retri- 
bution,—as in the first of the last two quoted; or where they are de- 
scribed as acting and conversing—as in the example from the Odys- 
sey XXIV.14. It rather represents the most ancient Greek conception 
of the state of the departed yet still existing spirits. Their condition, 
although one of continuous, and, to a great extent, conscious being, 
was yet comparatively the mere shade or umbra of the former life. 
The post-mortem animation, we might almost say, was regarded as the 
ghost of the former intelligence ; very much as the ghostly form itself 
represented the appearance of the former living body. They appear 
to have, in imagination, transferred to this state of existence the con- 
tinuance of the phenomena first presented, and of the thoughts imme- 
diately suggested by dissolution. Hence the ψυχή itself was regarded 
as weak, emaciated, powerless; and we may almost say, although it 
implies a seeming paradox, mindless and senseless. Thus the ghosts 
are so frequently called, in Homer, ἀμενηνὰ κάρηνα, gud’ ἀμενηνά, ete. 
They were said to be without φρένες, having no thought or recollec- 
tion of previous existence ; in fact, reduced or carried back very far 
towards the rudimentary or embryo state of human animation. Hence 
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is is said of Tiresias (Odyss. X. 493), that Ais mind, or φρένες, re 
mained firm (ἐμπεδοι joav),' and that to. him alone it was given, as a 
special favor, to exercise understanding (πεπνύσϑας), whilst the others 
were but flitting shades (τοὶ δὲ σκιαὶ discovery) who had to drink of 
the blood —the ancient symbol of life, or rather the life itself—before 
they could have firm thoughts or recollections. 

According to Herder, and as we think can be shown from various 
passages in the Old Testament, something of this kind entered also 
into the common conceptions of the Jews, and of the people around 
them, respecting the inhabitants of Sheol. The departed were re- 
garded as still having an animate though shadowy existence, and yet 
without that living power and activity which distinguished them in this 
world. Quietness was the predominant idea, and yet it was not strictly 
repose. Instead of a real life of energy, and of motion regarded as 
proceeding from thought and purpose, they wandered, or—to use the 
more appropriate phrase, which has ever been applied to the motion of 
ghosts—they only flitted about in the realms of the dead, in the valley 
of Tzalmaveth (my2>¥ N33), the shadow of death, or the nether world 
of shades, as we think was intended by this expression in its most pri- 
mary sense, although it is sometimes used metaphorically of sombre 
scenes and circumstances in the present life.” 

For other passages illustrative of the word καμόντες, and of the ideas 
of Homer and the other Greek poets on this subject, see the Odyssey 
XI.475—Aesch. Supplices 231, where the καμόντες are also represent. 
ed as subjects of justice, and of punishment by the Infernal Zeus. A 
similar use of the perfect participle κδκμήκοτες, may be seen in Aesch, 
Sup. 164; Eurip. Troad. 96; Eurip. Sup. 758 ; Plato, Legg. 718 A.; 
Thucyd. III. 59. 

A very strong proof that the Hebrew conception, in this respect, 
was about the same with the Greek, is found in a Hebrew word for 
the shades or manes, namely n-xps. Gesenius rightly defines it, 
from its etymology, umbrae, manes in orco degentes, quos et sanguine 
et vi vitali destitutos, neque tamen animi viribus, ut memoria, plane 
carentes, sibi fingebant veteres Hebraici. See Isa. 14: 19: 10. Ps. 88: 


Ὁ Some critics have regarded this expression as having reference to the unfailing 
nature of the prophecies of Tiresias, and not to any peculiarity of his ghostly state. 
That it refers, however, to the active exercise of mind, in distinction from the 
condition of the other shades, will appear from comparing Odyss. X. 240. 

* In Ps. 23: 4, there is strong reason to believe that a state after death is intended. 
Though I walk through the valley of shades, the terra umbrarum, still thou wilt be with me. 
In Job 38: 17, the gates of Tzalmaveth, come in the parallelism after the more com- 
mon expression, the gates of death, as though denoting something more interior, 
consummate, and remote—Portae mortis umbrarum. 
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11. Prov. 2:18. 9: 18. 21: 16, and Job 26: 5, where it is applied to 
the manes, or ghosts, beneath the waters ; referring, in all probability, 
to the ancient sinners who were swept away by the flood, and whom 
Peter describes as the spirits tn prison, 1 Pet. 3:19. This other He- 
brew term, w>m, which we are now considering, seems to have the 
same etymological significance, and to be grounded on the same idea 
in its applications to the departed, as the Greek καμόντες. So also 
the similar word, mon , as used Isa. 14: 10, where the ghosts are repre- 
sented as saying to the descending shade of the Babylonian monarch,— 
«“ Hast thou also become feeble (ἀμενηνός), like one of us ?” 

The whole passage, in this view, may be thus paraphrased: “Man 
dies, and lies down among the καμόντας, the nxn, the shadowy, 
nerveless, dreamy tribes of the ghostly world, whose thoughts,”' that is, 
their active schemes and purposes, “have perished” (Ps. 146: 6), and 
who have no more part in anything that takes place beneath the sun. 
Man exhales his breath, and Oh! where is he? To what region of 
the Zerra Umbrarum has he departed ; to what undiscovered coun- 
try, from whose bourn no traveller has ever yet been known to return? ” 

This explanatory manner of putting the question, shows that Job 
was far from denying the possibility of a separate existence for the 
soul after death, whatever he may have thought of any future revivifi- 
cation of the body. It is the tone and language of one striving to pierce 
the unknown, and yet with feelings of repressing awe, rather than of 
dogmatic and denying scepticism. It is very much in the spirit of the 
famous interrogatory, Eccles. 3: 21— Who knoweth the spirit of man 
that goeth up, and the spirit of the beast that goeth downward to the 
earth? The ancient traditionary distinction is not there denied by the 
soliloquizing philosopher ; it is only intended to suggest the incompe- 
tency of man ever, in this life, to pass beyond the mere fact, or to ex- 
plain the law of the matter, or to trace the way of the spirit, either in 
its upward or downward course ; or to show how the spiritual and ma- 
terial elements do respectively return, at dissolution, to their appropri- 
ate departments— 


1 There is probably something of this same strange conception of a state of 
conscious animation, yet almost without mind or memory, in Ecclesiastes 9: 10 
dinda Ma} jaw MYI2 Px wD “ For there is no work, no invention, or pur- 
pose, no wisdom in Sheol.” We cannot think that is intended to denote absolute 
cessation, or annzhilation, but rather a state of being almost entirely rudimentary 
and introspective—without outward energy, or purpose, or that active employment 
of means to ends which characterizes the present busy life—a state where men are 
no longer ἀλφησταὶ, gain-seeking, enterprising, etc. as Homer styles them, but are 
reduced to an inward rudimentary condition of life, it may be (although this is very 
imperfectly revealed in the O. T.), as preparatory to'a more perfect existence. 
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πνεῦμα μὲν πρὸς aldépa 
τὸ σῶμα δ᾽ εἰς γῆν." 


The resemblance between this comparison of the tree and the strik- 
ing lines of Moschus, in his epitaph on Bion, have attracted the notice 
of almost all classical and biblical scholars. 


Al al rai μαλάχαι μὲν ἐπὰν κατὰ καποῦ ὄλωνται, 
ἢ τὰ χλωρὰ σέλινα, τὸ τ’ εὐϑαλὲς οὗλον ἄνηϑον 
ὕστερον αὖ ζώοντι, καὶ εἰς ἔτος ἄλλο φύοντί. 

ἄμμες δ᾽ οἱ μεγάλοι, καὶ καρτεροὶ, ἢ σοφοὶ, ἄνδρες, 
ὁππότε πρῶτα ϑάνωμες, ἀνάκοοι ἐν χϑονὶ κοίλᾳ, 
εὕὔδομες εὖ μάλα μακρὸν ἀτέρμονα νῆγρετον ὕπνον. 


_ V. 11. ἡδτο --- Zhe waters fail ; more properly, depart, flow away. 
This verb is of comparatively rare occurrence, but is evidently allied 
to the more common 51), fluxit, which is ever applied to water. See 
1 Sam. 9: 7, where the present word is used of food; also, Deut. 82; 
36, where it is used of strength; and Prov. 20: 14, where it denotes 
8 secret withdrawal. The LXX. render it σπανίζεται. Grotius and 
Rosenmiiller understand ΘΔ, not as the sea, but as a stagnant lake. 
There is, however, no need of any such explanation (having no war- 
rant from any other passage), if we regard the comparison as purely 
hypothetical; which seems to be the most natural view of it. As if 
the waters failed from the sea, so man, etc.—intimating the most com- 
plete view that could be taken of his dissolution under this mere physi- 
cal aspect. There is a fountain of nature, from whence the tree may 
drink a new supply of life; but when man dies, it seems to us as though 
the ocean had failed, the very source of physical life had been (for him) 
forever dried up. Or it may be intended as a measure of an immensely 
long period, by way of heightening the conception, here presented, of 
the apparently long sleep of the grave. The LXX. seem to have had 
some idea of this kind. Χρόνῳ γὰρ σπανίζεται Palacca—in time, or 
at length, even the sea fails, or may be supposed to fail; that is, the 
longest processes in nature may be regarded as having their deter- 
mined periods; but “ man lieth down and riseth not.” Can this be! 


1 Eurip. Sup. 533. 

2 Alas! the herbs, the tender herbs, that in the garden lie; 
The spring returns, they live again, and bloom once more to die ; 
But man, the great, the strong, the wise, when once he yields his breath, 
Nor morn or spring disturbs again that endless sleep of death. 


‘Or, as the last part has been accidentally paraphrased in a modern hymn: 


His labors done, securely laid in this his last retreat, 
Unheeded o’er his silent dust the storms of life shall beat. 
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Is man 80 inferior to nature /—is the silent query that underlies the 
passage. Such may be regarded as the implied force of the declara- 
tion; which, instead of intending doubt or denial, may have been 
used rather to bring the gloomy thought distinctly before the mind, 
in order that its contrasted shade might give relief and distinctness to 
the feeling which seeks encouragement for the opposite hope. Butof 
this elsewhere. 

V. 12. mvoyembay may be rendered—until—or quamdiu—as 
long as the heavens are—usque dum non erunt coeli—that is, nunquam, 
as Rosenmiiller observes. It might be maintained that here is an 
assigned period, and that it was meant that then, when the heavens 
were no more, man should awake out of his sleep; at the last trump, 
when the elements were melting with fervent heat, and the heavens were 
departing asa scroll. Although it is said that such an interpretation 
“jg not countenanced by the most ‘ respectable critics,’ and would be 
inconsistent with the usus loquendi,” etc., still it might be main- 
tained to be in harmony with that analogy of faith, or that evangelical 
and apostolical law of hermeneutics, which regards all the Scriptures, 
both of the Old and New Testaments, as being not merely the pro- 
ductions of the authors whose names are attached to them, but as the 
work of one Eternal Spirit, and as designed to have relation, more or 
less, in every part, to one harmonious system of revealed truth. On the 
ground of such an analogy of inspiration—an analogy in the highest 
degree rational if revelation itself is a rational idea—it would be no 
absurdity to refer to a passage in Peter by way of illustration of one 
in Job, any more than to cite, as Paul does, the books of Genesis and 
Leviticus in support of doctrines maintained in the Epistle to the Gar 
latians. One who held this view might give all due weight to the 
common objections arising from the age, and style, and historical cir- 
cumstances of particular books, as far as they were not carried to the 
extreme of breaking up into a fragmentary chaos the whole canon of 
Seripture. He might admit that particular views and doctrines are 
more naturally to be looked for in certain parts than in others. With 
all this, he would most rationally contend, that some account be taken 
of the fact—if it be a fact—that the Bible is a supernatural revelation 
from God, and cannot, therefore, have been written like any other 
book. He might maintain that this at once introduces a new, and, to 
say the least, modifying law of hermeneutics which it would be most 
absurd for one who believes in it to overlook, and that warrants the 
most rational expectation of finding germs, at least, of evangelical 
truths, more or less vividly presented, in portions where the neologist 
never discovers them, for the plain reason, that he cannot, in any case, 
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admit the probability or even possibility of their presence there. Jn 
whatever book (or by whatever book) God has made a revelation to 
us, there must be a most important fulness of meaning, for which, in 
the exercise of a devout and chastened judgment, we are to seek as 
for hid treasures. It was in the acknowledgment of this principle, 
that Jesus and his apostles found so much more in the Old Scriptures 
than has since been discovered by Grotius and Rosenmiiller. But 
our rational commentator, as he styles himself, does not truly believe 
that God thus speaks to us in the Old Scriptures. He would 
never have allowed of any rational antecedent probability in the 
interpretation with which Christ confounded the materializing Sad- 
ducees ; and yet what Christian will dare to say that the Light of the 
world did not follow a safe and rational law of hermeneutics ? 

We may not expect to find the system of the gospel truth distinctly 
set forth in the Jewish Scriptures, but what faith can stand the shock, 
or rather who can have any faith in revelation at all, if he is compelled 
to believe that those who are called God’s chosen people, and even 
the most pious among them, were for so many centuries the veriest 
materialists, or annihilationists, destitute of the first elements of any- 
thing like spiritual religion, in perfect ignorance of any key to the 
mysteries of God’s providence or of his moral justice, inferior, in this 
respect, not only to all the other nations of antiquity, but even to the 
savage tribes of our own continent—in short, with no more conception 
of another life, or of the eternal moral ideas that have no true existence 
apart from it, than the beasts that perish. Believe this who can. If 
we must have either extreme, I would prefer to it all the dreams of 
Origen, and all the wild interpretations of a Cocceius or a Parkhurst. 

To a consistent believer, then, in the true idea of revelation, there 
should be no difficulty in such a view of this passage as has been 
taken by Drs. Good, Chalmers, and many others—that is, no difficulty 
arising from any alleged antecedent improbability, if the words and 
context will fairly bear the interpretation. In the passage before us, 
however, we think that the whole purpose may be regarded as better 
answered by taking this verse in the way of the strongest hypothetical - 
negation, and the expression, until the heavens be no more, for the 
common method of denoting unbounded time.! 

The greater part of the verse admits of being regarded as a direct 
interrogatory. Man lieth down, and shall he arise no more? Shall 
they never awake out of their sleep? This method has sometimes been 


1 To the ancient mind, the revolutions of the visible heavens were much more 
the actual measures of time than to us. Artificial expedients have superceded the 
constant and necessary observation of the celestial motions. 
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resorted to by the best critics, when there were far less grounds for it 
than in this case. According to another view, it may be regarded as 
a desponding denial, from which the writer represents the sufferer as 
recovering in the next verse. Or it may, more properly, be taken as 
neither interrogatory, nor affirmation, nor denial, but rather, as before 
intimated, as a meditative or ejaculatory presentation of the darkest 
side of the case, for the very purpose of strengthening, by such a con- 
templation of an extreme hypothesis, a weak yet hoping and rising 
faith. Why may we not suppose Job to have talked with himself 
after the manner of Beattie’s minstrel ?— 


Nor yet for the ravage of winter I mourn; 

Kind nature the embryo blossom will save ; 

But when shall spring visit the mouldering urn ? 
O when shall day dawn on the night of the grave ? 


It might as well be said that this, too, was the language of an unbe- 
liever in any future existence. Here, too, the merely exegetical or 
rhetorical answer, necessary to preserve the keeping of the despondent 
thought, would be a strong negative; just as Rosenmiller and Mr. 
Barnes say minime vero to the impassioned interrogatory, verse 14; 
and yet the very tone of the verse above quoted, and of the similar 
verses of the poem, considered independently of anything else in any 
other parts of the context, would of themselves show that they were 
used for a very opposite purpose. The pensive strain was intended 
to usher in the more cheerful note of hope; and so here, in the pas- 
sage before us, it is followed, at once, by an earnest prayer, springing 
from a feeling altogether different from that which seemed to prompt 
the apparent denial, and in fact irreconcilable with it. 

It may be justly said, too, and the remark is applicable to a great 
part of the chapter, that Job here confines his contemplations of man 
mainly to his physical or phenomenal relations, it may be, to bring out 
more strongly the apparent contradictions between this aspect of hu- 
manity, and the importance he is compelled to attach to our moral 
being, of which importance, he never seems to entertain a doubt. 
Contemplated thus in his mere animal nature (and by this term, in 
its widest sense, we mean what may be called the physiology or 
physical constitution of the soul regulated as a physical production 
under physical laws as well as of the body), everything in man does 
seem to come to an end in death. So strong, so exclusive, so une 
broken is this negative evidence which comes up from the phenomenal 
world, from all that we see and hear and feel of dissolution, that we 
may well wonder how this universal belief in some future life anda 
ghostly state-—a belief held by the most savage as well as the most 
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enlightened—has ever maintained its ground against so powerful an 
antagonistic influence. And yet both views, we know from experi- 
ence, have a mysterious practical consistency. The most firm Chris- 
tian may at times indulge in the contemplation of this aspect of his 
nature, and, whilst thus confining his mind to it, employ just such 
language as is sometimes used by Job and the speaker in Ecclesiastes, 
We too may talk, and talk consistently, of our existence as buta 
handbreadth, our life as a vapor, as a cloud that goeth and returneth 
not again. We may speak of the grave as our long home, our resting 
place. We may even, at times, feel a sort of melancholy pleasure in 
regarding it mainly in its aspect of repose from the toils and anxieties 
of the present stormy life—as a state where the small and the great, 
the bond and the free, lie down together—where the wicked cease 
from troubling and the weary are at rest. We may also, as Job seems 
to have done here, contrast our physical frailty and transitoriness, 
with the apparent stability and immensely long periods of nature. 
Such language is everywhere congenial to humanity. It is to be 
found, in very numerous places, among the Grecian poets; and yet 
we know that the common belief of their age respecting another world 
was the very ground and life of their highest poetry. Pindar, for ex- 
ample, will tell us in one place of the “Isles of the Blessed,” of the 
“‘tearless eternity” (ἄδακρυν αἰῶνα) where “those who have rejoiced 
in piety and reverenced their oaths, enjoy the never setting sun of 
one eternal day.” 


Ἴσον δὲ νύκτεσσιν αἰεὶ, 
"loa δ᾽ ἐν ἁμέραις, 
“Δλιον ἔχοντες, ἀπονέστερον 
"Eodol δέκονται βίοτον. 

Παρὰ μὲν τιμίοις Θεῶν, 

Οἴτινες ἔχαιρον εὐορκίαις, 

"Αδακρυν νέμονται αἰῶνα. 

Olymp. II. Σ. 6. 


He speaks, too, most distinctly of that world of awful retribution 
where incorrigible lost spirits suffer the dread penalty of their sins. 


θανόντων μὲν ἐνθάδ᾽ αὐτίκ᾽ ἀπώλαμνοι φρένες 
Ποινὰς ἔτισαν. 


and “from whose fearful doom the eye of the soul turns away with 
horror,” 


Tol δ' ἀπροσόρατον ὀκχέοντι πόνον. 


Viewing man, also, in his higher aspect, he represents him as the 
subject of Immortal Law, and of an Eternal Justice ; and then again, 
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like Job he speaks of us as the merest ephemerae (Pyth. VIII. Ἐ. 2), 
or beings “crushed before the moth,”—as a passing shade,—as the 
shadow of a dream, or the dream of a shadow. 


᾿Ἐπάμεροι τί dé τις; τί δ᾽ ob τις 
ΣΚΙΑΣ ὄναρ ἄνϑρωπος. 


The poet Moschus, from whom we have quoted that touching com- 
parison, so much resembling Job’s, and seeming to imply a hopeless 
cessation of human existence, had just before in the very same poem, 
spoken of his departed friend as “still singing sweet strains in the 
realm of Hades.” Homer certainly manifesis an undoubting belief 
in a ghostly world, or separate place of souls, as the settled opinion 
of his day, and yet he does not hesitate si other times, to speak of us 
as the most transient and ephemeral of all existences; φύλλων γενεὴ, 
“leaves which the winds scatter upon the ground, and which perish 
in every revolving season,” (see the lines quoted p. 212). One of 
his most common epithets of death, is etymologically opposed to every 
idea of continuous conscious being—zavydeyjs—not simply lying pros- 
trate, as some grammarians say, but rather long-oblivious or uncaring. 
The term seems to be derived directly from the most exclusively 
phenomenal aspect of mortality. 

The Christian, too, as we have said, may indulge, and sometimes 
rightly indulge, in similar pensive strains. It is good for him some- 
times to contemplate this mere physical aspect of frail humanity, and 
he may do so without any disparagement of his highest and purest faith. 
Of this kind are the lines from Beattie’s minstrel above quoted. Such 
effusions are frequent in the poetry of the pious and heavenly minded 
Watts. With what solemnity of feeling does Dr. Dwight indulge in 
the expression of similar thoughts : 


In those lone, silent realms of night, 
Shall peace and hope no more arise ? 
No future morning light the tomb, 
Nor day-star gild the morning skies 1 


Such language, we say, even when unqualified by anything of a con- 
trary kind, is not only lawful, but appropriate, when the mind is led 
by peculiar circumstances to dwell on the physical frailty of our hu- 
man state, as presented in most impressive contrast with the real eter- 
nity of God, and the apparent eternity of nature. We may properly 
wish to take a steady view of this side of our being, unaffected, for the 
moment, by any other considerations; or we may entertain such 
thoughts as preparatory to, and suggestive of, a higher faith in our 
moral and spiritual relations. On either ground, it is a sufficient justi- 
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fication ‘for us, that the language occurs so often in the Scriptures, 
not only in the Old Testament, but also, occasionally, in the New, 
We therefore adopt, without misgiving, into our hymns, and, at times, 
even into our prayers, the very words which are found in passages of 
this nature, from Job and the Psalms. We sing and repeat, with emo- 
tion, in which there mingles no consciousness of inconsistency, such 
lines as these— ; 


Silence and solitude and gloom 
In those forgetful realms appear; 
Deep darkness fills the silent tomb, 
And hope can never enter there. 


The same may be said of that solemn dirge, so often sung on fune- 
tal occasions— 


Unveil thy bosom, faithful tomb ; 
Take this new treasure to thy trust; 
And give these sacred relics room 
To slumber in the silent dust. 
Nor pain, nor grief, nor anxious fear 
Invade thy bounds; no mortal woes 
Can reach the peaceful sleeper here. 


We feel no inconsistency between such strains and the bright hopes 
to which they sometimes serve as the dark, minor prelude. They no 
more jar upon our speculative theology, than that touching language 
of the New Testament which represents death under the soothing con- 
ception of asleep. In the same way, and on the same principle, are 
we fond of employing the words of the Preacher, whose sermon was 
ever upon the frailty and nothingness of the present life, and the si- 
lence which, to the natural ear, seems to rest on all beyond it. “ The 
living know that they must die, but the dead know not anything ; their 
love, their hatred, their zeal, has perished ; they have no part in any- 
thing that ts done beneath the sun. 


There are no acts of pardon passed 
In the cold grave to which we haste. 


The pious and intelligent Christian discovers no inconsistency here. 
All is in accordance with his own most serious feelings and thoughts, 
until “rational criticism” steps in and turns into infidel poison one of 
the most interesting and instructive portions of Holy Writ. 

Even He who brought life and immortality to light, not by reveal- 
ing, but by shedding light upon Sheol—even He seems to give us ἃ 
warrant for occasionally dwelling on this aspect of humanity, when he 
speaks of “ the night coming, in which no man can work.” The very 
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fact, then, that such passages, from the Old Testament, so well fall in 
with even a Christian train of thought, shows that our nature may yet 
sympathize with this language of the Idumean Mourner; and that, 
even with our boast of a better faith and a higher spirituality, he was, 
after all, not so far behind us practically, however dark he may have 
been in his theoretical views. 

[To be concluded.] 


ARTICLE 11. 


THE SOOFEES. 


Compiled from Tholuck’s Ssurismus sive Theosophia Persarum Pantheistica, and from other 
sources, by Daniel P. Noyes, M. A., Byfield, Mass. 


THE Soofees are a sect of Mohammedan Mystics, or Quietists. 
“ Traces of the Soofee doctrine,” says Sir John Malcolm, “ exist, in 
some shape or other, in every region of the world. It is to be found 
in the most splendid theories of the ancient schools of Greece, and of 
the modern philosophers of Europe. It is the dream of the most igno- 
rant and the most learned, and is seen at one time indulging in the 
shade of ease, at another traversing the pathless desert.” The opin- 
ions of this sect have prevailed most extensively in Hindostan and 
Persia. At the time when the author just quoted wrote his history 
(which was published in 1829), their numbers, in the latter kingdom, 
were estimated by some as high as two, or even three hundred thou- 
sand; and the great reputation acquired by one of their ancient priests, 
enabled his descendants to occupy the Persian throne from A. D. 1500 
to 1736. 

The name (Soofee) is derived, in the opinion of Tholuck, from the 
Arabic “sof” (wool), in allusion to the material of their garments. 
Others have referred it to the Arabic “sufa” (pure), and some to 
the Greek “ σοφός" (wise). 

A variety of opinions have prevailed, likewise, with regard to the 
origin of the Soofic doctrines. Some have been disposed to look for it 
in the philosophy of India; others, in that of Greece; and Tholuck 
was, at one time, inclined to the opinion that it took its rise shortly 
after the death of Haroun Al Raschid, among the Magi of Khorassan. 
But these views, on thorough examination, appear to be untenable ; and 
we must, therefore, look to Mohammedanism itself, and the native char- 
acter of the Eastern nations, for the source of this ancient mysticism. 
Vo. VI. No. 22. 20 
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Mohammed found the Arabs strongly inclined to monastic life; and, 
for the purpose of checking this tendency, he declared that “ the jour- 
ney to Mecca was accepted, by the Most High God, in its place.” 
But his effort was unavailing. For in less than thirty years after his 
death, hermits had become numerous in the deserts; and so strong 
was the national propensity, that even the most eminent of his fol- 
lowers, Abubeker and Ali, were founders of monastic communities, 
These were the parents of the later organizations of like nature, and 
from them, even as late as the twelfth century, Soofism derived all its 
most famous doctors. The genius and the opinions of those holy men 
who were placed at the head of these associations, and whose memoirs 
have employed the ablést pens, furnish the most satisfactory proofs 
that the Soofic mysticism was something well known in that age, 
Anecdotes and sayings illustrative of this fact are abundant. The fol- 
lowing may be taken as an example of them: Among the most dis- 
tinguished of these Mohammedan pietists was a woman named Rabia, 
who died in the 135th year of the Hegira. In the Teskirat ol Aulia 
(Lives of the Saints), by Ferededdin Attar, occurs the following: 
Once when Rabia was sick, Hassan Bassriensis, with Malik Dinar, 
and Schakik Balchi, came to see her. Hassan remarked, “ He is not 
sincere in his prayers who refuses to endure the chastisements of the 
Lord.” Then Shakik demurred, and said, “ He is not sincere in his 
prayers who does not rejoice in the chastisements of the Lord.” But 
Rabia, detecting an odor of self (egoitatis) in these words, spake as fol- 
lows: “ He is not sincere in his prayers who, looking upon his Lord, 
does not altogether forget the chastisements.” 

Ibn Chalican (a historian of high authority) relates of Rabia, that 
she was accustomed, late at night, to ascend to the roof of the house, 
and there to cry aloud: “O my God! The tumults of day are silent 
now, voices are hushed, and in secret the maiden rejoices with her 
lover; but I, in the solitude, delight in thy society, for Thee I avow 
to be my true lover.” 

Another saying of Rabia is particularly note-worthy : Once when 
walking over the pastures, she exclaimed: ‘“ Longing for God seizes 
me. The turf and stone, indeed, art Thou; but yet Thee, Thyself, I 
long to see.” Then the Most High God, in his own person, without 
intervening instrumentality, spake in her heart, “ Ὁ Rabia! hath it 
never reached your ears, how, when Moses prayed that he might see 
God, the mountain, to which certain particles only of the Divine ma- 
jesty manifested themselves, was violently shaken and broken asunder? 
Do thou, therefore, remain content with my name!”! 


Πα Created things were called, by the Eastern Mystics, the names of God. 
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Rabia visited Mecca. But having seen the Kaaba, for the purpose 
of worshipping which she had come—* For the Lord,” said she, “ do 
Ineed the Kaaba? What is the Kaaba to me? For I, indeed, have 
approached so near unto God that I may claim the promise, ‘ He who 
comes an handbreadth toward me, toward him will I go an ell;’ what 
isthe Kaaba, then, tome?” Once, when urged by her friends to marry, 
she replied, ‘‘ Now for this long time has my person been held in the 
bonds of wedlock ; and for this reason am I wont to say, that my ex- 
istence in mine own self is extinct, but re-created in God; and from 
that time forth, dwelling beneath the shadow of His dominion, I am 
wholly in Him (tota Ile sum). Therefore let him who wishes me to 
become his spouse, seek me, not of myself, but of God.” 

When asked in what manner she had reached this height, “ In this,” 
she replied, “that all that I have found, I have lost in Him.” But 
Hassan again inquiring, “ By what method hast thou known Him?” 
«0, Hassan,” she answered, “thou hast known after a method, and 
through certain means, but I ¢mmediately (sine modo).” 

Some one inquired of her, whether she beheld God while worshipping 
Him. ‘‘Assuredly,” said she, I behold him, “for whom I cannot see, I can- 
not worship.” Once, when taken violently ill, she was asked the cause 
of her sickness, and replied, “ I have been dwelling upon the delights 
of Paradise, and therefore my Lord hath chastised me.” At another 
time, she exclaimed, “ I am inwardly consumed, and there is no cure 
for me, but in union with my friend. Evermore shall I pine away, 
until, on the last day, I reach my goal.” Hassan Bassriensis is re- 
ported to have been the author of the following: “ In the first place, it 
will happen that the blessed, through the unveiling of the Divine ma- 
jesty, will be lost in ecstasy for seven hundred thousand years; 
through their awe of Him they will perish, and, having beheld his 
loveliness, they will be absorbed into unity.” 

These examples (says Tholuck) of the mysticism of the first century 
of the Hegira, are by no means to be despised ; and no one who is 
even moderately skilled in such matters, can deny that the closest 
agreement exists between it and Soofism; he could not fail of recog- 
nizing here the seeds and elements of the entire Soofic system. 

But it was not till the second century of the Hegira, that this mys- 
ticism began to make its most extraordinary developments. ‘This age 
holds a marked place in the history of Mohammedanism. Scarcely 
had the Grecian philosophy been introduced to the followers of the 
prophet, when a great diyersity and conflict of opinions arose. The 
old traditional ways of teaching and of believing were, in some places, 
modified ; in others, abolished. Men sought, in the solitude of ascetic 
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life, a refuge from the zeal of party. All things, in fine, began to as- 
sume new forms. This age beheld the rise of the four “ orthodox 
sects,” viz. that of Hanbal, of Haneefa, of Schaffei, and of Malik. 
It witnessed, also, the beginnings and the progress of the scholastic 
theology, with that of the heresies of the Mutaselitae and Batenici, 
the establishment of numerous monkish orders, and finally the rise of 
Soofism. While all things were in dire confusion, and doubt of the 
truth of their religion was filling the minds of men with uneasiness, 
mysticism, as is wont to be the case, insinuating itself, by degrees, in- 
to the breasts of those who clung the more steadfastly to their faith, 
secured an immense number of adherents, and spread its branches far 
and wide. From classes of men the most diverse, appeared those who, 
moved by conscientious impulse, gave up their accustomed habits, and 
devoted themselves solely to the task of commending to their fellow- 
countrymen a fervid zeal in the things of religion, and of showing by 
example as well as by precept, what the divine love can do. In some 
cases, persons of high rank and even robber-chiefs from the mountains, 
assumed the coarse garments of religionists. 

A saying of one of these pious bandits has been preserved by 
Dschmi, in the Beharistan (hortus remus) : “ Fedil Ajad being asked, 
who was base?” replied, “ He who worships God out of fear, or from 
hope of reward.” And again, when they inquired, “ But then, in what 
way dost thou worship God?” “In love,” said he, ‘‘ and friendship ; 
for by the bond of love am 1 held in subjection to Him.” 

That the foundations of Soofism were laid at this time is evident 
from the fact, that from the 200th year of the Hegira onward, we find 
frequent mention made of it by authors whose writings still remain. 
It is settled, moreover, that the sect was already thriving in the time 
of Schaffei, who died in 204 H. There is extant, in the Teskirat ol 
Aulia, a saying of that learned Imaam, in which the Soofees are men- 
tioned by name with commendation. Schatfei was wont to say: 
“ The science of the whole world cannot compare with mine; but not 
mine, even, can compare with that of the Soofees.” And Hanbal, 
another of the four great doctors, bestows no less praise upon them. 
He affirms that “the Soofee’s quiet trust in God excels the most 
anxious zeal of other men.” 

The founder of the sect is even mentioned by name. Casivinius 
(the Arab geographer, “ Plinius Orientalium”) says that ‘‘ Abu Ssaid 
Abul Cheir was the founder of the system of Soofism or mysticism. 
After the manner of the Soofees, he built a caravansary, in token of 
his love to God, and commanded his followers to take food twice in the 
day. He is the founder of all the Soofic institutions and author of the 
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Soofic asceticism. Their “sheikhs” are all, to a man, disciples of 
Ssatd, and their discipline rests upon the illustrious acts of our revered 
prophet.” 

Ssaid’s opinion of the aim and purport of Soofism, is given in 
Dschmi’s Beharistan. When the “sheikh” Aben Ssaid Abul Cheir 
was asked, ‘“ What is Soofism?” He replied, “ What thou bearest 
on thy head, put down; and what thou bearest in thy hand, throw 
away ; and whatsover cometh upon thee, turn not back.” That is to 
say, Renounce your possessions, and devote yourself without reserve. 
From the above statements, we may gather the following important 
facts. 

1. That within one century from the death of Mohammed, mysti- 
cism had made no inconsiderable progress among his followers. 

2. That these earlier mystics claimed an immediate communion 
with God, which needed no words or signs, and expected a complete 
“union” with Him. They placed little value upon any forms or 
methods of approaching God. They insisted upon a “ pure, unselfish” 
worship. 

3. The views of some of them were tinctured with Pantheism ; 
but— 

4. Their mystic “science,” and their “ quiet trust,” commanded 
the respect of some of the greatest, most learned, and pious among the 
Mohammedans. 

5. It required about one hundred years for this vague, floating 
mysticism to organize into a system and a sect. 

6. The man who was chiefly instrumental in this organization, re- 
garded the essence of the system as consisting in the renunciation of 
worldly possessions, and an unflinching self-consecration. 

The origin of Soofism, therefore, having been found, and its early 
form ascertained, we shall next endeavor to give some account of its 
subsequent development. It did not long restrain itself within the 
limits of a simpler piety and of a pure mysticism. In the third cen- 
tury of the Hegira, the Soofees divided into two leading parties. Both 
of these, the one under Bustamius! openly, the other under Dschuneid,2 
somewhat covertly, began to assume a mysterious style of discourse, 
to affect profundity in abstruse speculations, and to sow pernicious 
doctrines among the people. For this reason Ghasalius? accuses Bus- 


' Died 261 H. 3 Died 297 H. 

3 Ghasalius died at Bagdad, A. D. 1127. This man, says Tholuck, if ever any 
have deserved the name, was truly a divine, and he may be justly placed on a level 
with Origen, so remarkable was he for learning and ingenuity, and gifted with 
such a rare faculty for the skilful and worthy exposition of doctrine. All that is 
20* 
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tamius and inveighs against him severely. The following passage is 
quoted by Pocoke. “The matter went so far that certain persons 
boasted of a union with the Deity, and that in His unveiled presence 
they beheld Him, and enjoyed familiar converse with Him, saying, 
‘thus was it spoken unto us, and thus we speak.’ Bustamius himself 
is reported to have exclaimed, ‘ Laus mihi! Laus mihi? that is, « Let 
divine honors be paid me! This style of discourse exerted a very 
pernicious influence upon the common people. Some of the husband- 
men, indeed, letting their farms run to waste, set up similar preten- 
sions for themselves ; for human nature is pleased with maxims like 
these, which permit one to neglect useful labor in the conceit of ac- 
quiring spiritual purity through the attainment of certain mysterious 
degrees and qualities. This notion was productive of great injury, 
so that the death of one of these foolish babblers was a greater benefit 
to the cause of true religion than the saving alive of ten of them.” 
Such are the words of Ghasalius. The divinity of man is more ex- 
plicitly asserted by Bustamius than by any other of the Soofee teach- 
ers. Many of his sayings and precepts are imbued with so senseless a 
fanaticism, that weak minded persons would be led by them intoa 
contempt for law as great as that of Carpocrates! or the Beghards.? 

The Teskirat ol Aulia among other sayings of this mystic, has the 
following. Said Bustamius, “I am the sea that is bottomless and 
shoreless; (sine fundo, sine initio, sine terminis).” 

When asked, “ What is the throne?” “I am the throne of God,” 
was his reply. ‘“ What is the tablet?” (i. e. on which the command- 
ments were written.) “Iam the tablet.” ‘‘ What is the pen of 
God ?” (ὁ λόγος, the “ Word” by whom God made the world.) “I 
am the pen.” “ What! Abraham, Moses, Jesus?” “Iam Abraham, 
Moses, Jesus.” “The Angel Gabriel, Michael, Israfil?” TI,” said 
he, “‘am Gabriel, Michael, Israfil, because whatsoever has attained 
unto the true essence is absorbed into God and therefore is God.” 

There is nothing new under the sun, says Solomon ; and however 
insane this pantheism of Bustamius may seem to be, the same errors 


good, noble and sublime which his great soul had compassed, he bestowed upon 
Mohammedanism, and he adorned the doctrines of the Koran with so much piety and 
learning, that in the form given them by him, they seem in my opinion worthy the 
assent of Christians. Whatsoever was most excellent in the philosophy of Aris- 
totle, or in the Soofic mysticism he discreetly adapted to the Mohammedan the- 
ology ; from every school he sought the means of shedding light and honor upon 
religion; while his sincere piety, and lofty conscientiousness imparted to all his 
writings a sacred majesty. He was the first of Mohammedan divines. 

! See Murdock’s Mosheim, 2d Cent. P. 12. ch. 15. καὶ 14. 

3 See Mosheim, 13th, 14th, and 15th centuries. 
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have existed among Christians. What S. Epiphanius hands down 
concerning the Messalians agrees with this word for word; e. g. “ The 
sayings of these Messalians are surpassingly absurd. For, ask any 
one of them, and he will assert that he is anything that you please to 
name. If you mention some prophet, they are that prophet; or Christ, 
the reply is, ‘I am Christ,’ or one of the patriarchs, or an angel; they 
hesitate not to declare themselves to be whatsoever you name.” 

Again, Bustamius says, “ While men imagine that they are wor- 
shipping God, it is God himself who adores Himself.” 

At another time he exclaimed, “ How long, my God, art thou pleased 
that I remain intermediate between the individual and the absolute 
(inter egoitatem et Tuitatem). Cause this distinction to cease, that 
I in mine own individuality may cease (remove egoitatem ).” 

Again, “If on the last day they shall inquire of me, Wherefore hast 
thou done nothing? I shall be better satisfied than if the question had 
been, What hast thou done? For whatsoever Jdo belongs to my 
own individuality. But all individuality (egoitas) is idolatry, and 
idolatry is surely the worst of sins.” 

There is even current in the East an incredible report of Busta- 
mius having ascended up to heaven. But although this is treated of in 
the works of the more pious Mohammedans as a sure and indubitable 
reality, Tholuck inclines to the opinion that we ought to understand 
Bustamius as using the term in the metaphorical sense of the Mystics 
who adopted it to designate the last and’ highest stage of the progress 
toward union. It is nevertheless true, that he has described this event 
in the most graphic and exalted language. His account is still extant 
in the Tesk. ol Aulia, and may be found in the Bombay Trans. Lond. 
1819. p. 100. 

Dschuneid, the leader of the other party, claimed by them to be the 
light of Soofism, although manifestly led into the same errors, was 
nevertheless, more cautions than Bustamius, and never affected so 
abstruse or so paradoxical a style of discourse. A few of his sayings 
ate here quoted from the Tesk. ol Aulia. 

They inquired of Dschuneid, “ When a servant of God can be said 
to be truly his servant?” He replied, “If he is satisfied that from 
God all things have their source, that they remain in Him, and will 
at last return to Him.” That is to say (if we understand him rightly), 
He is a true servant of God to whom God appears the beginning 
and the end of all things, literally and really, the “ add in all.” 

Once when inquired of concerning “ Zauhid” (Union), he replied, 
“When with an absolute assurance thou knowest that activity and 
test are created of God, without any operance of man, then hast thou 
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observed the laws of ‘ Tauhid;’” i. 6. when thou hast lost all notion 
of individual activity, and of personal existence, in the recognition of 
the Eternal and the Absolute. 

The end and aim of Soofism was thus described by him. “To free 
the mind from the too frequent assaults of perturbations, to take away 
the habit that is of nature, to extirpate human nature, to repress sen- 
sual instinct, to assume spiritual qualities, to be borne to the heights 
of true knowledge, and to do whatsoever is good—behold the end of 
Soofism.” 

To these sentiments of Dschuneid, it may not be inappropriate to 
subjoin the sayings of some of his illustrious contemporaries. 

Abul Hussein Nuri says, “ Soofism is neither a rule (praescriptio) 
nor a doctrine, but a something inborn. For were it a rule, the good 
of it might be secured by diligent observance; if a doctrine, by study, 
But it is a something innate ; according to the words of the Koran, 
we are created with a Divine nature (cum indole Dei). Evidently 
no one is able by any diligent observance or study to possess himself 
of a Divine nature.” 

Hussein Nuri was accustomed to say, “If God veil himself from 
thee, no guide and no direction can lead thee to’ Him.” In these 
words, according to the opinion of Tholuck, the fact that God does 
reveal himself to man, is adduced to prove that God is our true 
essence. ‘If God be not our true essence, we cannot know Him, 
would then be the proper interpretation of the above remark. | 

Abu Rugaim, a Soofee of great renown, who died 303 H., is re- 
ported by Casivinius to have spoken as follows respecting the 
“Union.” ‘ Tauhid is the extirpation of human nature and the un- 
folding of Divine types” (indicia). 

Helladschius ben Manssurus was another famous mystic who was 
noted for his sayings. Fancying that he had not gone far enough in 
assigning to man a Divine nature, he even presumed to declare him- 
self openly to be Zhe Most High God, and stripped the veil from his 
pantheism in the presence of the multitude, with strange audacity, 
even amid the flames of his funeral pyre, crying out in a loud voice, 
- Numert Unius (Det) sunt membra Unius.” 

The disciples of Manssur were accustomed to write to their master 
in language like the following. 

“Ὁ of all essences the essence, summit of all delights! We testify 
that thou assumest diverse forms, but now thou hast taken the form 
of Manssur; grant us thine aid! we seek assistance from thee!” etc. 
; The inquiry naturally arises, now, whether these pantheistic no- 
tions were of foreign origin, and» were engrafted upon the simpler 
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mysticism of Ssaid, or whether they are developments from a basis of 
Mohammedan doctrine. Tholuck inclines decidedly to the latter 
opinion, and considers that all the peculiar dogmas of the Soofees, 
their views respecting the enunciation of the world, or the annihilation 
of the distinction between “good and bad” and the rejection of all 
human laws, that these all depend, as it were, from that one doctrine 
of the “ mystic union.” It is not claimed that explicit and convincing 
testimony can be adduced that this dogma was held in specific form 
during the first two centuries after the Hegira. But whether known, 
by name, to Rabia and the mystics of her age or not, it was really famil- 
iar to them, and well understood. Nay, Mohammed himself may be 
claimed as the originator of it. Who has not heard of that saying of 
his, so often celebrated by his followers: “ Momenta habeo ubi nec 
cherubinus me capit nec propheta” (I have moments when neither 
prophet nor angel can comprehend me). But this state which Mo- 
hammed speaks of is placed on a level with the “mystic union” of 
the Soofees. There is a little Turkish book which treats of this sub- 
ject, where the ‘ Conjunctio Mystica” is defined to be “a union with 
God free from every impediment.” On another page, it is explained 
as “the extinction of one’s individual existence in the being of God, 
as snow is lost in the ocean, and an atom in the sun.” 

In prosecuting our inquiries concerning the mysticism of the Soofees, 
the next question which presents itself is, Whether, after the manner 
of the Hindus, and others, they believed that the Divine union could 
be promoted by external rites and observances. The essence of those 
ceremonies of the Indian mystics (called by them maschgul—occu- 
patio) consisted in shutting up, so far as possible, all avenues of sense, 
through which the external world can affect the mind; that, freed 
from every perturbation of thought, it may attain a state of profound 
tranquillity: this brings with it divine knowledge ; nay, even the very 
light of Deity. 

The discipline of Fo is similar to this. In the Su-che-ulh-hang-king, 
which is the most important of the sacred books of that religion, may 
be found the following passage : “ He must abandon father and mother, 
his wealth, his possessions, and all conveniences of life, stifle all his 
passions, even to the least desire, to the end that he may attain a state 
of complete self-annihilation. He must be, in this state, immovable 
as mount Siumi.” 

That those enjoying the light of Christianity and professing its faith 
are not wholly secure from the invasions of this wondrously absurd 
superstition, our next extract affords but too convincing proof. 

The following recipe for contemplation, used with signal success in 
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the eleventh century by the monks of Mount Athos, may be found in 
Waddington’s Church History, Vol. III. p. 214: ‘Being alone in 
thy cell, close the door and seat thyself in the corner. Raise 
thy spirit above all vain and transient things; repose thy beard 
on thy breast, and turn thy eyes, with thy whole power of meditation, 
upon thy navel. Retain thy breath, and search in thine entrails for the 
place of thy heart, wherein all the powers of the soul reside. At first, 
thou wilt encounter thick darkness, but by persevering night and 
day, thou wilt find a marvellous and uninterrupted joy; for as soon as 
thy spirit shall have discovered the place of thine heart, it will perceive 
ttself luminous and full of discernment.” 

The Soofees, though much inclined to solitary contemplation, ap- 
pear never to have fallen into any such gross absurdities. So far 
were they, indeed, from conceding any mysterious virtue to these ob- 
servances, that Dschelaleddin, a Soofee of great authority, eloquently 
rebukes the practice of them. Sir John Malcolm bears testimony to 
the same fact. “The Persian Soofees,” says he, “though they have 
borrowed much of their belief and many of their usages from India, 
have not adopted, as a means of attaining beatitude, those dreadful 
austerities which are common among the visionary devotees of India.” 
They appear not even to have subjected themselves to the ordinary 
rules of monastic life. These, although by no means held in contempt, 
and though strongly recommended by some of their teachers, were yet 
practised by very few. Those who were able to attain the loftiest 
heights of contemplation, considered that if the mind were only free 
to divine meditation, all outward action were of small consequence. 
This disregard of the external and formal, sometimes amounted to a 
contempt for all rules of conduct, like that of the Beghards and Mes- 
salians. The fullowing sentiment occurs even in the Metsnewi of 
Dschelaleddin : — ‘“ When, on a certain time, a monk was accused to 
his superior of garrulity, sluggardliness and gluttony, and was admon- 
ished by him of the trite proverb, ‘ Medium tenuere beati,’ he is said 
to have replied as follows: ‘ Although to hold a middle course is wise 
and good, yet even this is to be done with reason. I am lord of medi- 
tation, not subject to it.’ Therefore,” adds Dschelaleddin, “he to 
whom a cake becomes divine light, eats whatsoever pleases him. It 
is permitted.” If charges, then, of dissolute life are brought against 
the Soofees, it is not possible altogether to deny their correctness. 

But although these Oriental mystics rejected the strict observances 
and absurd austerities of some of their European brethren, we still 
find certain “rules” for such as wished to enjoy the divine “ approach.” 
The first injunction laid down for their observance, returns to the 
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Plotinian ἁπλῶσις-ττοϑι ΡΌΓΟ simplicity of soul, as may be seen from the 
following extract from the Gulschen ras of Asisius. 

“It becomes him to lay aside every impurity and defilement that 
may chance adhering to him, the depraved doubts that arise in secret 
spontaneously, and the instincts of our brute nature. Freed from these 
hindrances, thou mayest attain that which is the highest achievement 
of all—reject and expel wholly all thoughts whatsoever ; then, believe 
me, thou wilt be honored with the divine approach (appulsu: i.e. diver- 
bio, colloquio de arcanis wenn), and all distinction between the knower 
and the known will cease.” 

The same fact is illustrated in the following sentences from Dschela- 
leddin: “ Ho! thou who goest bowed down beneath the burden of thy 
knowledge! How is it that thou art contented with the name merely 7 
Hast thou ever gathered roses from the letters g. /. (of Gul., Pers. for 
rose)? Remember, I pray, that the moon is in the heavens, and not 
at the bottom of the well.!’ What more shallI say? That thou may- 
est the better know thy pure essence, it is necessary that thou become 
a pure mirror, all individual qualities being rejected. For the Prophet 
hath said, ‘ He belongeth to the number of my people, who becometh 
my essence and my delight. And thus will he become when his soul 
shall behold me by that same light in which I see him; i. 6.᾽ not 
through mere traditions and opinions, but in the drinking of the wa- 
ter of life.’ ἢ 

If the above render the matter none the plainer, what follows may 
be more intelligible. 

Once upon a time the Chinese, having challenged the Greeks 
to a trial of skill in painting, the sultan summoned them both into 
edifices built for the purpose, directly facing each other, and com- 
manded them to show proof of their art. The painters of the two 
nations immediately applied themselves, with diligence, to their work. 
The Chinese sought and obtained of the king, every day, a great quan- 
tity of colors, but the Greeks not the least particle. Both worked in 
profound silence ; until the Chinese, with a clangor of cymbals and of 
trumpets, announced the end of their labors. Immediately the king 
flew, with his courtiers, to their temple; and there stood amazed, 
almost beside himself with astonishment at the wonderful splendor of 
the Chinese painting, and the exquisite beauty of the colors. But 
meanwhile the Greeks, who had not sought to adorn the walls with 


' The meaning seems to be: human knowledge is but the symbol that stands 
for the real truth—the reflection of the true essence—God: why so ambitious for 
knowledge, then? Seek the substance, which is, the immediate knowledge of God 
through union with Him. 
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paints, but had labored rather to erase every color, and give to the 
walls the finest polish, drew aside the veil which concealed their work. 
Then, wonderful to tell, the manifold variety of the Chinese colors 
was seen still more delicately and beautifully reflected from the walls 
of the Grecian temple, as it stood splendidly illuminated by the rays 
of the mid-day sun. And to these Greeks, the Soofees may well be 
likened ; since, without formal repetitions, theories, or management 
of any kind, they aim at this one thing alone—that the heart, free 
from depraved desires, may be bright in its purity ; for, with such pu- 
rity, images of infinitude enter therein. Forms without form, and 
immense, resplendent from the world of mysteries, are imaged in the 
mirror of the heart within the breast; which neither the heaven that 
Moses writes of, nor the ocean is able to enfold, but the soul's mirror 
comprehends them; inasmuch as the seas and the realms of heaven 
are finite and circumscribed by boundaries, but the human spirit is in- 
finitee What more? Either the heart is God, or God is the heart, 
and hence silence is imposed on the reasoning intellect.” 

Elated with delight at this simplicity, Attar exclaims, “QO, how 
well with me! in that I am seen as one in my singleness, alone, lying 
hid in my love!” And the same again, “ God is infinite, and breathes 
with a divine life, because he is seen in the singleness of unity (quia 
simplex videtur).” 

Not unlike these are the views found in the Upnekhatum of the 
Hindus. We read there that, “In this so equable and quiet state of 
mind, when no change or succession of thoughts affordeth means for 
the measure of time, the infinite divine Power, in which abideth no 
notion of time, entereth the mind; nor can man, then, have any idea 
of time.” For this reason they consider t.1at the instant of union falls 
on eternity, and is exempt from all the limitations of time. 

So in Metsnewi: “In my sorrow, the days (venia sit verbo) be- 
came intemporal—days and moments of activity all infinite.’ And 
in the same, again: ‘ Once, early in the morning, the Prophet in- 
quired of Ssaid, ‘ How hast thou arisen, my child? To which he 
replied, ‘faithful. Then the Prophet: ‘ But hast thou any sign that 
the garden of faith hath bloomed in thee?” And Ssaid answered, 
‘“‘ Day and night have passed over me as a sword glances by a shield; 
for in a single act of thought have I comprehended the perpetuity of 
time, both that which has preceded the creation of the world, and that 
which comes after it. In such a state it is all the same whether thou 
numberest 100 years or one single hour.” Also in the Metsnewi, 
we find the following: “ So soon as Moses had perceived these words 
of God in his heart, he fled with headlong speed from the eternity that 
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was before the creation of the world to the eternity that will engulf 
its ruins.” 

Like some of the European Quietists, these Oriental mystics per- 
mitted themselves, at times, to adopt terms and figures from the mar- 
riage relation. Dschelaleddin, in Metsnewi, calls his doctrine nupiias. 
Mohammed is said to have been admitted “to kiss the right hand of 
the bride.” Yet the phrase seems to have been rather an unusual 
one; for in the same book, Dschelaleddin humbly prays that “they 
will not impute it to him as a fault, that he applies the word sponsam 
(betrothed) to the Deity.” 

Whether the Soofees, like other enthusiasts of both ancient and 
modern, times, imagined that they saw God under a certain luminous 
appearance, it is not easy to determine. The Hindus had a supersti- 
tion of this kind, as appears from the following passage from the Up- 
nekhatum. “Brahm comes in the fancy sometimes dimly shining like 
a pearl, sometimes obscure as smoke, sometimes like sunlight or the 
brightness of fire, or like a breathing wind, or a glow-worm in the 
darkness, or coruscations of lightning, or a pure whiteness like unto 
crystal.” God himself was held to be Light. We read: “ God is 
light—more luminous than all luminaries.” And again, “A form of 
light am I.” With regard to the opinions of the Soofees respecting the 
Divine appearance, we have merely the intimations contained in two 
anecdotes. One of these, in which the saying of Rabia is quoted, has 
been already given. The other is on this wise. 

_“There once came a certain person to Dschaffar Ssadik who said 
to him, ‘Show me the Lord? To him Dschaffar replied, “ Art thou 
ignorant what the divine oracle said to Moses—‘ Never shalt thou be- 
hold me?’ He replied, ‘ That indeed I know well; but now the reli- 
gion of Mohammed is our religion, and people are found who cry 
aloud, ‘ My heart seeth the Lord,’ or, ‘I worship not a Lord whom I 
do not see, or other like things.’ When Dschaffar heard these words, 
he commanded the importunate man to be thrown into the Tigris. 
This was done; and so long as he was borne about upon the surface 
of the stream, with loud outcries he implored Ssadik to save him. 
But when he began to sink, and the waves to gather over him and 
threaten his life, and he seemed just ready to drown, then he began to 
pour forth prayers to God. Whereupon Dschaffar bade them draw 
him forth from the river; and so soon as his strength and senses had 
returned, ‘ Tell me, now, my friend,’ said he, ‘ Hast thou seen God 
now?’ Then the man answered, ‘ While I was calling upon thee, Ὁ 
Ssadik, I was ina cloud; but from the moment I commenced praying to 
God, I beheld what I desired through a window opened in my breast.’ ” 
VoL. VI. No. 22. 21 
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It seems, on the whole, probable that the Soofees did not, in gene 
ral, believe in any appariticn of the Deity visible to sense. In the 
absence of reliable and decisive testimony, however, Tholuck refrains 
from expressing any decided opinion. 

In reflecting upon the examples which we have now quoted from 
the Soofic writers, one is struck with the variety, the contrasts even, 
of opinion that are found among them. While some use such language 
only as is natural to every devout, meditative spirit, others rise to 
heights of extravagance and impiety that are absolutely insane. 
Some appear to be seeking after mere tranquillity and purity of soul, 
and habits of holy living, others are bent upon attaining a certain un- 
known, ineffable state of introversion and absence; a sort of crazy, 
religious dream, in which all rational and voluntary action shall be 
annihilated, and all consciousness of time and of life shall be thrown 
into utter confusion. ‘The sentiments of some appear to contain no- 
thing which is inconsistent with a sincere faith in the religion of the 
Koran. Others are pantheists, or egothetsts. 

Again, the extravagances of the system evidently arose from a per- 
version of very simple truths, such as usually takes place, when any 
one principle becomes the subject of exclusive and continuous study. 
They are, almost without exception, abnormal developments of doc- 
trines common to the whole Christian and Mohammedan world. 
Thus, “Man is totally depraved.” Accordingly, “human nature 
must be eradicated,” “ natural instinct must be repressed,” all thought 
and sense of things external must cease, and the soul must be held in 
ἃ continuous vacant dream, in which all earthly things shall be forgot- 
ten, and all “ natural” action of the intellect and susceptibilities shall 
cease. So the Christian world all believe that man should be united 
with God; that he should live in close communion with Him who is 
the fountain of goodness and truth. This is our duty. It is a high 
privilege, proffered to us in infinite love. Let us therefore, said the 
Soofee, shut out the external world, and renounce all action but that 
of prayer and silent meditation. Here fanaticism begun; but it ends, 
as we have seen, in those swelling words of vanity, and acts of li- 
cense, which proclaimed that the rule of reason and conscience had 
given place to the insane anarchy of passion and conceit. But the 
most extravagant of these mystics appears to have had a certain 
“reason in. his madness,” a mode of explanation that sufficed for 
himself; and as the philosophy of religion and of life made all clear 
and noble in his own view, he could afford to disregard the opinion 
‘which might prevail with the majority. Bustamius, for example, ap- 
pears to us tu have reached a pitch of conceit, which amounted to insan- 
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ity. He declared himself to be identical with the Deity, and with all 
the angels and the patriarchs. But he has a “reason” to give. His 
argument, in his own words, is as follows : “ quidquid ad veram essen- 
tiam pervenit, in Deum absorbetur, proinde Deus est.” That is to say, 
« Whatever attains unto true essence, is absorbed into God—therefore 
is God.” His philosophy of the matter, then, was probably some- 
thing as follows: There is only one original, eternal, absolute essence 
—the “true essence” of all things. This essence is one—absolute 
unity. Men, who are individual and personal existences, are some- 
how separated from this great Unity of being; but they may return 
to it, be reibsorbed, and again become one with this infinite, undivided, 
indivisible Power. All the angels and the patriarchs have long since 
reached this state. And I, Bustamius, have reached it, at last; and so 
Iam one with God, who is the Absolute Unity. Hence I am one 
with whatsoever else is one with him, for his Unity is perfect. I am 
one with Gabriel, and Abraham, and Moses, and with the creative 
“ Word.” 

Furthermore, since in the view of Bustamius the Deity himself is 
nothing more than this primal, absolute Power, in which, as in a vast 
sea of latent force, all other powers which now sustain specific forms, 
were originally held in solution, and into which all these individual 
natures, intelligent, brute, vital, and elemental, will ultimately merge 
—it follows, that the real essence of the human spirit is deity. In man, 
then (Bustamius probably argued), this divine power recognizes itself, 
and sees itself to be divine ; and so, “ while men suppose that they 
are worshipping God, it is, in reality, the deity who is paying adora- 
tion to himself.” 

In like manner, Manssur, regarding himself, thus, as a specific form 
of deity, could easily prove to his own satisfaction, that he was the 
Deity, temporarily clothed in a finite appearance, i. e. the Deity in 
specific form. What more reasonable, then, than that his disciples, 
being manifestly his inferiors, should address him in the language we 
have quoted—* O ens entium,” ete. 

The account given by Sir John Malcolm agrees well with the pre- 
ceding. “It was the theory of the Soofee,” says this author, “that 
God is diffused over all his creation. He exists everywhere and in 
everything. They compare the emanations of his essence or spirit to 
the rays of the sun, which, they conceive, are continually darted forth 
and reabsorbed. It is for this redibsorption into the divine essence, to 
which their immortal part belongs, that they continually sigh. They 
believe that the soul of man and the principle of life which exists 
throughout all nature, are not from God, but of God; and hence 
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those doctrines which establish an equality of nature between the 
created and the Creator.” “Some, believing that the principle which 
emanates from God can do nothing without his will, and can refrain 
from nothing that he wills, altogether deny the existence of evil. 
They are complete optimists: everything is good with them, religion 
and infidelity, the lawful and the unlawful.” ‘“ The Nazarenes,” say 
they, “are not infidels because they deem Jesus a God, but because 
they deem him alone a God.” 

“In concluding the present Article, we give a paraphrase of the re- 
marks of Tholuck upon the subjective origin of the doctrine of “union.” 

‘There is almost no religion,” says our author, “that does not 
attribute many of the motions and affections of our souls to a certain 
superior guiding power, who according to his own good pleasure rules 
and sways the human heart. With regard to the extent of the Di- 
vine power which is thus put forth, neither Christians nor the world 
in general, have ever been able to come to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion. The philosopher concedes none to God; the Calvinists, with 
Augustine at their head, leave none for man; while the Lutherans 
have chosen, unsteadily indeed, but nevertheless with wisdom, a me- 
dium course. This discussion in which Christian theologians have 
striven to determine merely how much is to be attributed to Divine 
agency in the reform of the life, has been turned aside by the Mystics 
into questions of much greater difficulty. For they have gone on to 
inquire, to what “ principium” our other actions are to be referred; 
and they ended in the conclusion that God must be regarded as the 
sole fountain of all human actions. Pursuing the same strain of ar- 
gument, they infer that nature in its inner nucleus and source is divine, 
and that he who withdraws his mind from things corporeal to his own 
essence which exists in perfect purity within the recesses of his breast, 
he having drawn nearer to the Deity, as it were, is able to hear His 
voice. The error of the Soofees, therefore, is identical with that 
which has caused so many Christians to fall into mysticism and pan- 
theism. For this question of “ free-will” has vexed the Mohammedan 
theology not less than our own. The doctrine of “ Divine influence” 
holds as high place in their system as in that of Christians. 

“ Unceasingly,” says Dschamius, “a Divine affluence (copia) flows 
down from the world unknown into souls.” And Dschelaleddin: 
‘¢ Into the breast of Omar floweth the voice of God, which is the root 
of all speech and of every language. All other tongues whatsoever, 
that which the Turk, the Persian, the Arab understands, are but echo- 
ings of this. But why speak of Turk and Arab? Nay, even the 
wood and stone are but repercussions of this voice; for in what mo- 
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ment soever it shall please God to ery aloud, ‘ Alist? (i. e. Art thou 
not a creature of mine ?), matter replies, ‘ Belt’? (Even so). 

. « But while natural philosophers use the words ‘copia’ and ‘ vox’ 
(affluence or power—word), moral philosophers have chosen the term 
‘attractio” Thus we read that God in the first place ‘draws’ to- 
wards Himself by ‘attractive’ influences, so that his servant may 
turn his mind in the direction whence the attraction comes, and may 
be lighted up with love. Then follows the second step or the ‘iter’ 
(the journey), and this is divided into two parts, the journey unto 
God, and into God, but ends at last in the ‘ascent up to heaven.’! 

“ When we reflect upon these things, the real source of this dogma 
of union becomes abundantly plain. The ‘union’ itself may be de- 
fined to be, a steady bending of the mind upon God—a tranquil drink- 
ing in of the affluence that flows thence into the minds of mortals, so 
that those divine notions which we otherwise experience but scantily 
and only for single moments, then unitedly and in one flood as it were, 
whelm the soul in their tide and bear it away to Deity.” 

Now the seeds of this doctrine are most evidently contained in 
every religion which acknowledges the operance of Divine power 
upon the human heart. And so easily did they take root and grow, 
that we find this doctrine, or something very much like it, even in 
the writings of Ghasalius, that man of renewed orthodoxy, and hater 
of fanatics. 

In his chapter on “ prayers,” occurs the following. “ Prayers are 
of three degrees (involucra), of which the first are those that are sim- 
ply spoken with the lips. Prayers are of the second kind, when with 
difficulty, and only by a most resolute effort, the soul is able to fix its 
thoughts on Divine things without being disturbed by evil imagina- 
tions; of the third kind, when one finds it difficult to turn away the 
mind from dwelling on Divine things. But it is the very marrow of 
prayer, when He who is invoked takes possession of the soul of the 
suppliant, and the soul of him who prays is absorbed into God to 
whom he prays, and his prayer ceasing, all consciousness of self has 
departed, and to such a degree, that all thought whatsoever of the 
praying is felt as a veil betwixt the soul and God. This state—adds 
Ghasalius—is called by the Mystics ‘absorption,’ for the reason that 
the man is so absorbed that he takes no thought of his body, or of 


1 This language is not so very unlike what we hear in our own day: There is 
the “awakening” corresponding to the “attractio;” the “seeking” (iter); the 
“finding” (unto God); and next, “communion” or “union” with God (into); and 
among some enthusiasts, a state answering even to the Soofic “ascent to heaven,” 
may be found in the “ trance.” 
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anything that happens externally, none of what occurs in his own 
soul, but, absent as it were from all such matter whatsoever, is first 
engaged in going toward his Lord, and finally is wholly in his “Lord. 
If only the thought occurs that he is absorbed into the Absolute, it is 
a blemish; for that absorption only is worthy of the name which is 
unconscious of itself. And these words of mine, although they will 
be called, as I well know, but foolish babbling by raw theologians, are 
yet by no means without significance. For consider. The condition 
of which I speak, resembles that of a person who loves any other 
object, as wealth, honor, or pleasure. We see such persons so carried 
away with their love, and others with anger, that they do not hear 
one who speaks to them, nor see those passing before their eyes; nay, 
so absorbed are they in their passion, that they do not perceive their 
absorption. Just so far as you turn your mind upon your absorption, 
you necessarily turn it away from that which is the object of it.” 

Again he says : “ The commencement of this is the going to God (ad 
Deum), then follows the finding Him (in Deum), when the ‘ absorp- 
tion’ takes place. This, at first, is momentary, as the lightning 
swiftly glancing upon the eye. But afterwards, confirmed by use, it 
introduces the soul into a higher world, where the most pure, essential 
essence meeting it, fills the soul with the image of the spiritual world, 
while the majesty of deity evolves and discovers itself.” 

Says Tholuck : “ He who has seen these examples, and given them 
a diligent examination, will cease, as I think, to search further for the 
origin of the doctrine of ‘union.’ For who can have failed to observe 
the close bond of connection which exists between pure and genuine 
piety and the dreams of enthusiasm? And who has not noted that 
succession of steps, of which the earlier demand a simple devoutness 
merely, while the later ones fade into the fume and vapor of fanati- 
cism ? 

“‘ The question, How far this power, which instils itself into the hu- 
man mind and fills it, and bears it aloft, how far this flows from man’s 
own nature, as from something divine and of independent existence, 
and how far from Deity, this I know not whether it is within the 
scope of any mortal to determine. It is certainly beyond mine. 
Whatever philosophers may guage concerning this matter, the disci- 
ples of Christ will never assign to the human mind a higher place 
than as a vessel or an instrument to receive divine gifts. 

“The Soofees always professed—and this deserves our special at- 
tention—that the foundation of their doctrine lay in the maxim, 
‘ Nosce teipsum.’ By this, they assuredly add themselves to the num- 
ber of those mystica, according to whose theory the nature of the mind, 
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although one of the greatest simplicity as well as dignity, affords of it- 
self, when correctly and skilfully developed, a knowledge of divine 
ideas and realities. 

“ But some may, perchance, inquire, What were those deceptions 
by which the Soofees were led to imagine that, in very truth, by this 
‘union,’ they could attain divine knowledge? 1 answer, with Cicero: 
the same happens to ourselves, when we meditate diligently and con- 
tinuously upon the mind, as they were wont to do. Those who gaze 
intently upon the sun in eclipse, frequently lose their eyesight alto- 
gether. So the eye of the mind, turned to gaze upon itself, is some- 
times paralyzed. But this very paralysis is called, by the mystics, the 
moment of absorption, for the reason that then, not less than in the 
contemplation of God, all thought and all self-consciousness ceases. 
In this misty and torpid state of the mind, how easily one person can 
come to believe that he has been made a participator of divine life, 
and another that he has received into his mind the Supreme Divinity 
himself, no one finds it difficult to understand, especially when he re- 
members how, with many of these mystics, the powers of both body 
and mind are broken down by rigid fastings, and other macerations of 
the flesh.” 

There are several other chapters in this interesting book, giving the 
speculations of the Soofees upon the creation of the world, our first pa- 
rents, free-will, and connected subjects ; but our limits do not permit 
further extracts. 


ARTICLE III. 


MULLER’S CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF SIN. 


By Edward Robie, Assistant Instructor in Hebrew, Andover Theological Seminary. 


[In the August Number of the Bibliotheca Sacra, 1848, we gave a 
brief abstract of the first book of Miiller’s Christliche Lehre von der 
Stinde, on the Nature and Guilt of Sin. The following Article is an 
outline of the remaining part of the work. It will be seen that the 
author unhesitatingly admits the generally received doctrine of the 
native depravity of man; but the view, which this doctrine leads him 
to take of the origin of sin, will probably be dissented from. Neither 
is it generally received by the theologians of his own country. 
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It is an interesting and encouraging fact, that the attention of the theo- 
logical world is now directed more particularly to Theology than to 
Anthropology ; but the deeper and clearer our views are of sin, so 
much the truer and more comprehensive will be our view of Redemp- 
tion.—E. R.]} 


§ 8. The Origin of Sin. 


In order that man may be accounted guilty for the sin which is in 
him, it is necessary that he be its author. Most of the theories which 
have been given for the explanation of sin do, in fact, destroy its guilt, 
and thus deny its reality, inasmuch as they make it to be the neces- 
sary result of influences for which man is not responsible. To maintain 
the reality of sin, it will be necessary to point out in the sinner a prin- 
ciple of such power and independency, that it can originate actions 
for which it alone is responsible, and thereby place a limit beyond 
which the origin of sin is absolutely not to be sought. Such a princi- 
ple is the human will. Generally man is conscious of necessity only 
when the determining power is an external one. Only when he strikes 
upon obstacles, and finds himself hindered in the prosecution of his ef- 
fort, does he feel the power of necessity over him. He is aware of 
necessity only so far as it is constraint. It needs, however, but a lit- 
tle observation of the phenomena of human life to be convinced that 
besides this external necessity, which limits the sphere of human ac- 
tion, there is also an inner necessity arising from the agent himself, 
and determining the course of his action. The soul of man is not origi- 
nally tabula rasa, but it is rather to be regarded as a closed book; it 
contains, in itself, a multitude of tendencies, and these are not the same 
in all, but are different and peculiar in the sexes, races, nations and in- 
dividuals. It is an inner necessity, with which already in the plays of 
children the opposition of sex and the peculiarity of the individual is 
revealed. If the youth embraces a calling for life, he is to be regarded 
as happy, if he was not led to it by a calculation and comparison of 
consequences, but by the certainty of a higher instinct, by an undoubt- 
ing consciousness of his peculiar destination. The artist, the poet 
wavers not, chooses not in the original conception of his creations, but 
feels himself borne onward and altogether pervaded by the silent neces- 
sity of nature with which Genius works in him. The more completely 
his plan succeeds, the less does it occur to him that, perhaps, he could 
have done otherwise. Such are the mighty personalities which early, 
as if*it must be so, devote themselves to an important purpose, and 
with undivided, unhesitating energy hold it fast for life. In political 
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communities, those constitutions are the best which have grown up 
organically and unconsciously out of the history and life of the people, 
or which owe their legislative power to the inspiration of a great man 
who was conscious of being the organ of the Divine Will, as well as 
the bearer and representative of the national spirit; separate, by a 
wide cleft, from these are those constitutions which a calculating re- 
flection has prepared to be imposed upon a people, and which by ex- 
cessive minuteness of regulation check the national life. 

If a necessity of the kind now illustrated be one which excludes all 
indifference, all wavering of choice between opposites, yet at the same 
time it must at first view be regarded as freedom ; for it is the acting 
out of one’s own nature. That moral action is free which expresses 
unconstrainedly the moral condition of the agent, whatever it may be. 
But the question arises, Does the moral condition of man, as it actu- 
ally is, stand in such a relation to his true nature, his nature as it 
ought to be, that an action which the former puts forth, can with confi- 
dence be regarded as corresponding to the latter? We know that 
it does not. Sin cannot belong to the true nature of man; for if it 
did, it could not produce inward strife and conflict. Man, accordingly, 
is not truly free when his will is estranged from God, but then only 
does he realize his true nature, then only is truly free, when with full 
decision he wills what is good, and in his actions expresses that inner 
necessity which excludes all thought of the possibility of the contrary. 
This idea of freedom is confirmed by the Holy Scriptures. In those 
passages in which the designations ἐλεύϑερος, ἐλευϑερία refer to the 
inner sphere of life; they do not express anything belonging to man 
in his natural condition, but a possession imparted to him by virtue of 
Redemption. 1 Cor. 10: 29. 2 Cor. 3:17. Gal. 2: 4. 5: 1,13. 1 Pet. 
2:16. The Christian is free, so far as he is delivered from the power 
of sin. This is the idea of freedom in John 8: 32, 36, where the dov- 
hog τῆς ἁμαρτίας is put in contrast with the ἐλεύϑερος, cf. Rom. 8: 2. 
This freedom, says Christ, has he alone to whom He gives it. In 
like manner, James denotes the law fulfilled by Christ as νόμος ἐλευ- 
ϑερίας,1: 25. 2:12. The Christian cannot be free from the external 
yoke of the law, if he be not free from the ruling power of sin. But he 
could not be free from the power of sin, if the law stood over him as 
merely external authority. In germ, in principle, the redeemed pos- 
sess this freedom already in the midst of the contests of this life. It 
will not be manifested in its perfection until their entrance into the 
kingdom of glory, Rom. 8: 21, 23. But since freedom from sin is at 
the same time submission to God, obedience to his will from inner im- 
pulse, the New Testament denotes this condition as δουλεία τοῦ ϑεοῦ, 
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᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ, τῆς δικαιοσύνης, and both designations (ἀπελεύϑερος 
κυρίου and δοῦλος Χριστοῦ) are placed side by side, 1 Cor. 7: 29, 
1 Pet. 2:16. In this freedom a power of choice is not thought of, but 
a condition of the firmest decision. The identity of the same with ne- 
cessity, is testified in Scripture by the doctrine that the principle of 
sanctification received into the inner life cannot but produce a corre- 
sponding action, Matt. 7: 17—20. 12: 33. 1 John 3: 9. Such an 
action is accordingly free, and at the same time necessary. In desig. 
nating the state of obedience to the law of righteousness as freedom, 
there is not merely the relative meaning of freedom from sin, but of a 
real self-determination, the purest, most unrestrained spontaneity of 
the soul. Man realizes his idea when his will is entirely obedient to 
the Divine Will. 

But however significant and important this idea of freedom may be, 
it is evident, that, in itself considered, it does nothing for our purpose, 
which is to find in man a power of sufficient independency to originate 
sin, and thus separate the origin of sin from the Divine causality. 
But by the preceding view the possibility of sin is excluded from free- 
dom. Now there is another view of the moral freedom of man, which 
is even as deeply fixed in common consciousness as it is prevalent in 
science, and which seems perfectly to satisfy the want which the former 
view left unsatisfied. Here freedom is regarded as a power of choice 
between good and evil—an action which is free could either have been 
omitted, or exchanged with another of an opposite character, and the 
decision between these possibilities rested entirely in the will of the 
agent. 

From the Holy Scriptures this view of freedom does not seem so 
capable of proof as the other. It matters little that by freedom it 
never means a power of choice between good and evil. It might, 
without having the name, yet give instruction respecting the thing 
itself. But we seek in vain for any such instruction. Nevertheless, 
this may be accounted for by the practical character of the gospel, 
which everywhere finds men in the bondage of sin, and does not offer 
him a first choice between good and evil, but a redemption from the 
consequences of the perverse decision which he has already made. 
It constantly appeals to the consciousness of guilt in man as an unde- 
niable part of his inner life, and leaves it quietly to the development 
of Christian thought to make clear to itself the necessary condition of 
this consciousness of guilt. Is now this condition no other than that 
freedom of will by means of which alone man can be the responsible 
author of his sin, then all those elements of Christian doctrine which 
confirm the truth of the consciousness of guilt, form at the same time 
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a foundation for this idea of freedom. And thus the gospel is the 

strongest testimony of that original freedom in which man was created 

by God. If one desires a direct confirmation of this idea of freedom 

from the Holy Scriptures, there is a decisive acknowledgment of its 

truth in the history of the fall. Not merely the preceding prohibition 

and the subsequent punishment, but also the process itself, the oppo- 

sition to the temptation in the lively consciousness which was had of 
the prohibition, and the commission of the sin notwithstanding this 

consciousness, all this sets man before us as one who has the power: 
to decide between good and evil. Moreover, in the present condition 

of the human race, this freedom of choice is acknowledged in various 

ways by the Holy Scriptures. In the books of the law, not only are 

there threatenings for the disobedient, and promises for the obedient, 

but we have the express testimony that the decision between obedience 

and disobedience, between life and death, is placed in the choice of 
men, Deut. 30: 15, 16. In the gospel a willing and seeking on the 

part of man, though it be ever only a yielding to the drawing of the 
Father to the Son, John 6: 44. Rom. 9: 16, is often denoted as the 

condition of the efficacy of Divine grace, Matt. 7: 7. 11: 12. Luke 

11: 1—13. Heb..3: 8, and the want of success to the offers of mercy 
is ascribed to the unwillingness of man, Matt. 23: 37. John 5: 40. 

Acts 7: 51. 

These two ideas of freedom seem mutually to destroy each other, 
so that, so far as the first, which, as the unity of the will with its true 
purport, we may call real freedom, belongs to man, the other, or for- 
mal freedom must be denied to him, and vice versa. And yet we feel 
obliged to hold both of them fast, the one, because in it we find an 
expression for the true independence of our spirit from every foreign 
power, the other, because the consciousness of guilt and faith in the 
holiness of God require it. Without the first, we cannot regard the 
perfection of the human life in Christ attainable ; without the second, 
we cannot explain man’s present moral condition. 

How are these two definitions of the idea of freedom to be recon- 
ciled? Man is originally endowed with formal freedom, in order that 
by his own self-determination, he may attain unto realfreedom. The 
will were not what by virtue of its formal freedom it should be, the 
power to determine itself by itself, if it could not set itself as deter- 
mined, i. e. if it could not give to itself its own direction. Real free- 
dom, or that entire decision for the good, which excludes every possi- 
bility of evil, were not possible as freedom, if it did not proceed out 
of the formal freedom. The one is the essential precondition of the 
other. To begin with real freedom would not be self-determination, 
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‘but a being determined from without, would, therefore, be nature, and 
not spontaneity. But formal freedom has no other destination than 
to pass over into real freedom. The former is only means to the latter 
asend. Formal freedom is the starting point, real freedom is the goal, 

Formal freedom contains in itself the possibility of sin, but only 
the possibility. How very far this is from a disposition to sin, appears 
from the fact that there is also in formal freedom a possibility of choos- 
ing the good. The Pelagian idea of freedom is liable to the charge of 
inconsistency, in representing the same faculty as a root both of good 
and of evil. Doth a fountain at the same place pour forth sweet 
water and bitter? And it may seem that formal freedom, as implying 
the possibility of good and evil, is equally indifferent to both. So it 
would be, if freedom were already fully determined as formal, but in 
connection with formal freedom, there is the idea of duty to God, by 
realizing which, the will is to come into possession of real freedom, 

Moral evil, therefore, arises from formal freedom by no means in the 

same manner as moral good, for it arises not in the course for which 
the freedom was originally designed, and which is pointed out by the 
accompanying consciousness of duty, but by a fall from this destination. 

It is not a mere abstraction, but it expresses a real distinction, when 
we regard freedom not as something which is necessarily involved in 
the idea of will, but as something which the will can be destitute of 
without ceasing on that account to be will.! Scripture, church, ex- 


1 By will is meant conscious self-determination. In considering the subject of moral 
agency, it is necessary to beware of sundering the will from its living union with 
the other activities of the spirit’s life, and of regarding it in an external relation to 
them. Rather as the soul makes use of the body as her instrument, and subjects 
all its members, muscles and nerves to her unity, and is present through them all 
with determining power ; so the feelings, inclinations, interests, convictions, prin- 
ciples, which make up the sum of our spiritual life, together make up, as it were, 
a body for the will; the will is their forming and moving principle, their proper 
soul. With acorrect view of this relation, the old phraseology, that the will is 
determined by motives, that these bring forth the decision and the act through the 
will as their instrument, will give no more embarrassment. Truly a strange psy- 
chology, which regarded the conceptions as the properly operative agencies in the 
soul, and on the contrary, gave to the will a merely receptive, or, to speak more 
correctly, passive place. No less false is it, to represent motives and will as two 
powers in the inner life which mutually exclude each other, so that, when the mo- 
tives do not suffice to bring forth a definite decision, the will turns the scale. If 
the freedom of a volition is in inverse ratio to the degree in which it is determined 
by motives, the necessitarian always has the advantage ; for it will be easy for him 
to show, that such determining motives are present even when in the moment of 
volition they escape the notice of consciousness. But even supposing that, on 
such an hypothesis, it were possible to maintain the freedom of the will, yet the 
result would be, that man is only then free, when opposing motives have thrown 
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perience teach of an enslaved will, servum arhitrium. The will, which 
cannot withdraw itself from the ruling power of sin, or resist tempta- 
tion, is destitute not only of real freedom, but also of formal freedom. 
Is there in such a man still a desire which resists that ruling power of 
sin, but only a vellettas, a desire which cannot carry itself into execu- 
tion, as in the state described, Rom. 7: 14—24, then he will feel the 
want of freedom as a heavy burden, as the sick man feels his pain so 
long as his constitution reicts against the power of sickness. But has 
that resisting desire vanished, and is the will wholly given up to sel- 
fishness, then the bondage of sin is no more felt by such a one, but is 
yet, notwithstanding the assent of his will to it, so much the more com- 
pletely present. The voluntarium remains, the Liberum is lost. 

Has man in this life formal freedom ? 

If there were, at the commencement of our conscious existence, such 
an individual act as the stepping forth of the will out of a state of in- 
decision into a sinful purpose, it would remain as a dark background 
inthe memory. But who is able to say definitely when and how he 
for the first time acted in contradiction to his moral consciousness ὃ 
Certainly our recollection, if our attention is directed sufficiently early 
to this point, goes back further than is generally supposed, and many 
aone will be able to say, when, for example, the first feelings of 
hatred and of revenge were enkindled within him, and what a tumult 
they produced in the soul of the child. But if we descend deeper 
into the shaft of self-recollection, we discover behind these earliest 
moments of sin, still others by which they were prepared, and which 
accordingly must have been of the same sinful character, and, if we 
seek to fix these, yet other similar emotions loom up in our memory, 
and these again, if we seek to hold them fast, lose themselves in an 
uncertain twilight. To a pure beginning, to an original determining 
act it is impossible in this way to attain. The earliest sinful act, 
which presents itself to our consciousness, does not appear as the in- 
coming of an altogether new element into the youthful lite, but rather 
as the development and manifestation of a hidden agency, the awaken- 
ing of a power slumbering in the deep. Sin does not then for the 


him in some doubt before his decision is made, and, that he manifests his freedom 
the most essentially, when he decides without motives, or even against them. But 
every one regards it as something unworthy, to decide in any important matter 
without or against motives; and no one feels it as a want of freedom, but rather 
he has then the strongest feeling of freedom, when in any instance he is moved 
to a definite decision quickly and without at all wavering by the force of powerful, 
and clearly perceived reasons. A volition, then, is not a simple, but a complex 
exercise of the spirit. 
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portant the epoch of awakening moral consciousness may be, it has ἃ 
past behind it, which is not without co-determining influence upon the 
conduct of the child in that crisis. 
And is it probable that a decision on which depends the future 
moral character of an immortal soul, would be entrusted to the weak 
hand of a child? Go back as far as we may, we do not find formal 
freedom in this life. From the earliest period of his existence in thig 
world, the moral character of man is already determined. On the 
ground of a practical empiricism, i. e. a mode of thinking which seeks 
for the circumstances and conditions of the moral actions of men only 
in what comes under our observation during this earthly life, the doc- 
trine of necessity cannot be refuted. 
To originate one’s own character is an essential condition of per- 
sonality, and since from the beginning of this life man’s character is 
already determined, we are obliged to step over the bounds of time to 
find the source of his freedom of will, to discover that act of free-will 
by which he determined himself to a course of sin. Is the moral con- 
dition in which, irrespective of redemption, we find man to be, one of 
guilt, and a consequence of his own act ; is there truth in the testimony 
of conscience which imputes to us our sins; is there truth in the voice 
of religion that God is not the author of sin, then the freedom of 
man must have its beginning in a domain out of time. In this domain 
is that power of original choice to be sought for, which precedes and 
preconditions all sinful decisions in time. 
In contemplations of this kind the unfathomable depth of our de- 
pravity and guilt is opened to us, and we find a solution to the riddle 
of that inextinguishable melancholy and sorrow which forms the hid- 
den ground of all human consciousness, until relieved by the light of 
redemption. ‘The irrational animal is joyous and contented, if its 
natural wants are supplied, and if it is undisturbed and unendangered 
from without; in the human consciousness the dark background of 
sinful choice casts its shadow even upon the brightest scenes of life, 
and amid the sounds of hearty joy is mingled the tone of secret com- 
plaint. Here we may find a cause of that spirit of sadness which 
breathes in the arts and mythology of ancient times, and in the popu- 
lar poetry and music of the moderns. Moreover, that anxiety and 
sorrow which modern philosophers have regarded as the pervading 
and constant character of animal life, is scarcely anything else than 
the coloring of that gloom which the sorrow of the human self-con- 
sciousness throws upon the animal world; only personal beings have 
in themselves this original source of pain and discomfort, and only 
they can have it, because they alone have the beginning of their ex- 
istence without the domain of time. 
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§ 4. The Universality of Sin. 

Sin is not merely to be found here and there among the children of 
men, but it is a universal characteristic of the race. With but one excep- 
tion, no human life is free from it. It is sufficient to say of any person 
that he belongs to the family of man, and at once to settle the point © 
that he is a sinner. The natural condition of man presents itself as 
a supremacy of selfishness over moral and religious impulses, and in 
connection therewith, as a partial and often almost total perversion 
and obscuration of the knowledge of God and of duty. Consistent 
with this is the acknowledgment, that even in heathenism and gen- 
erally in the entire extent of unrenewed life, there are found elements 
of a nobler striving which betoken a reverence for moral law; for, in 
human nature in its present condition, there is a discordant action ; 
there is the idea of God and the sense of duty, there is also a propen- 
sity to selfishness, but the latter is the dominant one. Consistent also 
is the acknowledgment of a relative innocence in early childhood in 
comparison with the period of riper years, and by reason of which it 
is set before us as a pattern for imitation, Matt. 18: 3. 19: 14. 1 Cor. 
14: 20; for this innocence rests upon the fact that the germs of sin are 
still undeveloped, but that the germs are already present in the child, 

is evident from the fact, that as soon as moral consciousness is awak- 
ened by the moral law, sin appears. 

The Holy Scriptures declare the universal presence of sin in the 
human race, not merely by individual texts which expressly teach it, 
Rom. 3: 9, 20, 23. 5: 12. Gal. 3: 22. Eph. 2: 3. 1 John 1: 8. 1 Kings 
8: 46. Ps. 143: 2. Prov. 20: 9. Eccles. 7: 20, but still more decisively 
by the facts, that the New Testament everywhere refers redemption to 
the whole world, and thereby describes the whole world as needing 
redemption, therefore sinful, John 3: 16. 6: 51. 12: 47; that it knows 
of no other salvation than in Christ, John 1: 12. 14: 6. Acts 4: 12. 
Mark 16: 16; that Christ announces as an indispensable condition of 
ashare in this salvation to all without distinction, repentance and 
regeneration, Matt. 4: 17. Mark 1: 15. 6: 12. Luke 24: 47. John 3: 
3, 5, and even designates as evil those who had already allied them- 
selves to him, Luke 11: 13. 

There are many facts of common life which serve for confirmation 
of the doctrine that in every man there is a deeply rooted, an inborn 
tendency to sin. On what other ground are we to comprehend the 
certainty with which, whenever a human form meets us, we know we 
have to do, not with a holy, but with a sinful being? Whoever. pre- 
sumes to have a little knowledge of men, compassionates him as a 
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good natured fool, who would work upon them or with them in the 
various relations of life without taking into the account their moral 
weakness, and the consequences that may result therefrom. We 
would not, indeed, deny that that view of human nature which teaches 
us to expect only evil of others, is itself of evil. We must rather ac. 
knowledge it as duty to meet every one with confidence in the honesty 
of his disposition, till we have proof of the contrary ; but will any one, 
on that account, call in question the general conviction above refer. 
red to? On the contrary, the certainty of it is so great, that if any 
one should profess to be absolutely sinless, the conclusion would be, 
that his share in human sinfulness was doubled by his arrogance and 
conceit. So universal is sin, that it is precisely the morally earnest 
man, the man who means to do right, that least ventures to declare 
himself to be free from it; and only then would we acknowledge an 
exception to the doctrine, when the entire moral appearance of a man 
who announced himself as holy, was altogether another and a higher 
than that of other men, even of those who were prominent among their 
fellows for their virtue. ; 

If we consider the general course of the moral development of man, 
it is one of the most known and acknowledged facts, that in order to 
progress in good, constant exertion, toil and conflict are necessary ; 
while, on the other hand, progress in wickedness is easy, and can be 
made without difficulty. The seed of sin grows and ripens in the hu- 
man heart of itself, without any special care; one needs only hold no 
restraint upon himself, and he is at once deep in sin. But that any 
man can, only through new and repeated conquests over himself, make 
progress in good, has no meaning, if there is not something in the natu- 
ral condition of man, which must be resisted as striving against the 
good, and which consequently is a propensity to sin. 

Another fact which shows us how deeply rooted sin is in our nature, 
meets us in the observation, that virtues are usually so intwined with 
faults, that often the latter present themselves as the reversed side of 
the former. Serious earnestness imperceptibly glides into a censorious 
hardness, and mildness into softness ; a ready activity for the welfare 
of others goes over into an imprudent intermeddling, and quiet mode- 
ration into a lazy ease; firm decision, which would make one’s own 
conviction avail, becomes intolerant narrowness, and a regard for the 
rights of the individuality and convictions of others becomes an idle 
and crippling indifferentism ; a lively, vigorous confidence degenerates 
into haughtiness and presumption, and wise caution into pusillanimity 
and wavering fear. Upon every human virtue easily creeps its degene- 
racy, and this exchange is wont to take place by such slight transitions, 
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that by the comparatively unimportant alteration of a few features, the 
noble countenance has become a repulsive caricature. 

One of the most convincing testimonies of the exceeding depth of 
human depravity is, that it is still everywhere present in the life of 
those who, by means of the new powers imparted to them by redeeming 
grace, are striving after sanctification. True, in them the dominion of 
sin has been broken; the individual will is, with determined purpose, 
devoted to the Divine will; this unity is the impelling and determin- 
ing principle of their life; in them, sin is deprived of its power to 
develope itself progressively ; it is to be regarded as declining and 
vanishing, as the after-working of the old man, Eph. 4: 22 sq. And 
one should not be induced to doubt this because of those occasional 
progressive movements by which sin sometimes, in the life of the re- 
newed, seems again to recover a lost domain; for every such result, 
since it cannot sunder the continuous connection of the new life, calls 
forth a stronger and more deeply penetrating reiiction of the Divine 
principle; and so, taking into view the entire condition, it still remains 
true that the power of sin is on the decline. Yet notwithstanding all 
this, it is a decided fact in reference to the life that is renewed by 
Christ, and a fact which will be denied least of all by those in whom 
this life really is, that in its earthly development it never becomes 
completely free from sin; that in the Christian life there is a continual 
conflict ; that it needs careful watching lest by an imperceptible decline 
of the principle within which comes from God, and by a correspond- 
ing unperceived growth of the selfish element, it be made to suffer 
losses which are hard to be retrieved. Sometimes the power of sin, 
yet remaining in the renewed, manifests itself in the form of an unholy 
emotion which arises in the heart before the better will can hinder it ; 
at other times, in the form of unknown or indistinctly perceived inter- 
mingling of impure and selfish elements with those services which 
arise from worthy and holy impulses. And there is also another re- 
markable fact in Christian experience, that scarcely anywhere, where 
sanctification has begun, is there wanting an accompanying conscious- 
ness (as if of an essential necessity), that within the bounds of this 
earthly life one cannot come to a complete and perfect purity from sin. 
This can be explained only on the ground that sin is so interwoven 
with our nature from the beginning of our earthly life, as to co- 
determine the form of its development. 


The universality of sin in the human race has been generally ex- 
plained by the doctrine of Original Sin. The doctrine is briefly this. 
God made man in his own image, i. e. he endowed our first parents 
22* 
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with an original righteousness, the elements of which are holiness of 
will and wisdom of understanding. These glorious attributes belong 
to human nature itself; so that, if they fail, the purity of nature is lost, 
Therefore, God gave them to man not merely as a personal possession, 
but with the destination, if they should truly keep the same, to con- 
tinue them to their posterity, of course in such a manner that in the 
latter they should at first be only as a disposition, or a faculty to pro- 
duce and exercise these qualities with unconstrained ease. But our 
first parents fell from the state wherein they were created, by disobe- 
dience to the divine command; and thereby not only lost the divine 
image, but also poisoned human nature in soul and body with a lust 
to all iniquity. The loss of the divine image, together with the domi- 
nant sinful inclination, passes over from them to all their children, 
who are descended from them in the way of natural generation; and 
in these two elements (the negative—defectus justitiae originals; and 
the positive—concupiscentia) consists original sin, the inexhaustible 
source of all actual sins. But original sin is by no means to be regarded 
merely as a calamity, which brings no guilt with it to him in whom it is; 
but as it is really sin, so it makes every man, from the beginning of 
his life, guilty before God and worthy of eternal damnation. Original 
sin is, at the same time, original guilt. 

In the doctrine thus stated, two principles are manifestly presup- 
posed. 1) Where sin is, there is guilt. 2) A condition of human 
nature, from which all kinds of actual sins proceed, must be regarded 
as itself sin.. These principles are true. But it is equally true, that 
where in relation to actions and states which appear as sinful, the 
origination of those actions and states by the subject of them is abso- 
lutely impossible, there those actions and states are not really sinful. 
It is a question, whether the doctrine is sufficiently protected against 
the application of this principle. Only a personal being, and.not a 
mere being of nature, can render himself a subject of guilt; for only a 
personal being is the real author of his actions and states. Where 
there is no personality, and accordingly no freedom of will, there the 
power of original self-determination is wanting ; what appears as a 
self-determining, if traced into its real causes, is resolved into a being 
determined. Accordingly, reprobate actions and states can be regarded 
as criminal, only so far as they have their ultimate ground in the self- 
determination of the subject. If the subject is merely the transition 
point for influences received from another power, whether that other 
power be of nature, or a personal one, then these states and activities 
are not his fault, unless he by some preceding self-determination gave 
entrance to the determining influence of such power upon him. Now 
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the doctrine of original sin teaches, that the sinfulness, which is rooted , 
in our nature, and which, according to the canon, semper cum malo 
original simul sunt peccata actualia, is continually producing actual 
sins of every kind, is in all mankind solely as the consequence of the 
sin of our first parents. But if this sinfulness is in us solely by the 
action of other personalities, without our having had anything to do 
with it, it cannot be imputed to us as its authors, but only to them ; it 
is in us, not as guilt, but solely as evil and calamity. Moreover, in all 
the actual sins which arise out of this sinfulness, it is not properly we 
who act, but the first man in us; how then should our apparent action 
be real sin, on account of which we should be condemned ? 

In this theory two undeniable facts with regard to sin are brought 
to view which appear to be irreconcilable. 1) Sin is innate in our 
nature. 2) Each individual, in whom it is, is responsible for it. 

It is a superficial view of human nature which regards the race as 
being in a moral respect merely an aggregate of individual personali- 
ties, morally connected with each other, and dependent upon each 
other, only in so far as in the progress of their development they re- 
ceive, one from another, discipline, doctrine, example. Behind this 
division into atoms may be discerned a native substantial unity, in 
which the moral life of the individual is rooted as in its maternal soil. 
It would be a very superficial conception, if one should suppose that 
the community, in which he lives, exercises a determining influence 
upon him only so far as he pleases to give room for it. Rather he 
grows up in it unconsciously, in its moral tendencies and interests, in 
its modes of thinking, and even when he acts with the most complete 
self-consciousness, the moral atmosphere in which he has lived hither- 
to, and which has become a quality of his own being, has a co-deter- 
mining influence upon his decisions and actions. Yea more, if the 
community is not merely an artificial one, but has a firm ground in 
nature, the individual is born into it, and breathes a common life with 
it. For example, the Caucasian, notwithstanding the essential unity of 
the race, has a different destination in life from that of the Negro; the 
German, from that of the Sclavonian. But the individual receives his 
particular share of this common impress, not merely by education and 
custom, but he is supported and determined by the moral substance of 
the community, from which he is arisen. 

Here the question is of a character which belongs, not to one com- 
munity only, but to the race. This character, although spread over 
the race, is yet in its nature discordant with the idea of man, conse- 
quently, does not belong originally to man, but must have been origi- 
nated by him; if now its extension over the race shall be accounted 
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for consistently with its origination by man, how natural it becomes to 
regard the universal corruption of man as having arisen in our first 
parents by their apostacy from God! And corruption having once 
penetrated into the substantial nature of the species, as this nature 
continually produces individuals and becomes individualized in them, 
so must corruption appear in all the individuals, and that too, not as 
something foreign, imparted to them from without, but as something 
rooted in their innermost nature, arising from the depths of their own 
being, as a characteristic of the race, and yet at the same time the 
property of each, interwoven in all the tendencies of their being. Ex- 
perience teaches us clearly enough, how often in a family, vices are 
propagated from generation to generation, of course not as ready formed 
exercises, but as evil dispositions and inclinations, and yet those who 
are swayed thereby, if they perceive the operation of this law, do not 
on that account feel justified in their conscience. 

We are far from denying a relative truth to this view of sin (which 
we may designate as the organic, in opposition to the atomistic, which, 
overlooking the generic character of sin, regards it merely as pertain- 
ing to the individual); much rather must we acknowledge that the 
fundamental idea, the hereditary transmission of sinful dispositions, 
must have its place in every not altogether one-sided and therefore de- 
fective theory of sin;! but there is a difficulty in reconciling this fact 
with the idea of guilt. Ifthe individual, by means of a necessity pre- 
ceding his own self-determination, is the subject of a perverse disposi- 
tion which inheres in the race, then is this hereditary sinful condition, 
however closely it may be interwoven with the nature of the individ- 
ual, and be cherished and nourished by his own active power, by no 
means to be imputed to him, but to the nature of the race, and to him 
who brought this disorder into human nature. 

This difficulty has given rise to the following modification of the 
doctrine of original sin. It is admitted that the sin of Adam has 
brought not merely a physical, but also a moral disorder and corrup- 
tion into human nature ; so that the descendants of Adam are not born 
in the same integrity in which he was created, but from the beginning 


1 The process of generation by beings endowed with souls is a true generation 
of souls, calling into existence not merely a new manifestation of animal life, but 
a psychical principle, which serves as the frame of a definite individuality. But 
that a mere process of nature should bring into existence what is qualitively differ- 
ent from nature, appears to us as a perfect contradiction. Much rather does the 
personality, as such, proceed from a timeless ground, and the process of generation 
gives to it a basis for development in time. That this leads to a certain pre-exist- 
ence is true; but it is such, that the prae is to be understood not as a relation of 
time, and the existence not as a ready formed state of being. 
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are affected with a certain tmpurity, with a strong inclination to sin. 
But this inclination to sin, it is said, cannot be imputed to them as guilt, 
because it is born within them without their agency; it is in them as 
an evil, as a disease, but not as sin. Sin arises not till the individual 
yields to the allurements of this corrupt disposition, and, according to 
the theory, each individual has the power, although weakened by the 
sinful disposition, to abstain from such consent. 

Now aside from the difficulty of reconciling such a theory with some 
texts of Scripture, especially Eph. 2: 3, it is a question, whether it 
solves the proposed problem. The problem is manifestly twofold; it 
relates partly to the possibility of a definite distinction between the 
corruption which is native and for which, therefore, man is not guilty, 
and the sin which is connected with individual guilt; partly to the 
compatibility of the fact, that no human life, which has passed over 
the period of moral unconsciousness, is free from guilt, with the fact 
that there is no guilt except by free self-determination. Now it is 
impossible to draw the line between the corruption which is native, 
and the voluntary transgression, and, in the next place, it still remains 
an unaccountable fact that none of the human race should have exer- 
cised and maintained their power of resisting and overcoming the in- 
born propensity. 


Because of the indissoluble connection of sin with guilt, it is evi- 
dent that the native sinfulness of man can with justice be referred to 
the original sin of Adam as its source, only when it is proved that all 
the descendants of Adam share personally in the guilt of his fall. Can 
this be shown? The passage of Scripture specially relied upon in 
proof of this, is Rom. 5:12—19. With regard to the doctrinal import 
of this passage, it first represents the universal dominion of death as a 
consequence of the fall of Adam, and in so far as it sets forth death as 
the consequence of sin, it puts the sinfulness of Adam’s descendants 
in a real connection with his fall; and a doctrinal view, which denies 
any determining influence of this fall upon the development of sin in 
the race, cannot be reconciled with the purport of these words of Paul. 
But that the sufficient causality of the dominion of sin in the natural 
life of the race lies in the sin of Adam, the apostle does not say. This 
doctrine is not contained, as some suppose, in v. 19, for the apostle 
would then have chosen some other word than χαϑίστασθϑαι, since 
χαϑιστάναι in the New Testament, with the exception of Acts 17: 15, 
is expressive not so much of a constitutive as of a declarative agency. 
The many have been (as it were, before the divine tribunal), through 
the disobedience of one man (as the determining starting-point of the 
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sinful development), declared sinners thereby, that they have become 
subject to death. 

If we turn now to the section of the Old Testament, to which the 
apostle here evidently refers, to the account of the fall, Gen. iii, we 
need not enter upon the question how far a historical character is be- 
longing to it, since it is the doctrinal import alone, with which we are 
at present concerned. We cannot, however, assent to the prevalent 
assumption, that it is a philosopheme, clothed in a historical garb, hy 
which a reflecting Israelite would explain the origin of evil, since this 
would bring it into a later period of philosophical reflection, with 
which the simple and ancient character of the language and style is at 
variance. Moreover, it is difficult to comprehend how the deep, medi- 
tative piety of an Israelite, exercising his imagination upon the holy 
traditions of the first parents of the race, would have dared to repre- 
sent his own imaginings as history. Much rather, in this narrative 
there is an historical germ, certain features of which appear in many 
other Oriental traditions respecting the origin of evil. Its historical 
character is further evinced by its internal and external connection 
with the first eleven chapters of Genesis, the historical character of 
which no prudent critic will easily give up. It finds a confirmation 
in the testimony of the inspired apostle, who not merely occasionally 
refers to the fall, 2 Cor. 11: 18. 1 Tim. 2:14, but in such a man- 
ner, that it forms unmistakably an element of his religious conscious- 
ness. Rom. 5: 12—19. 1 Cor. 15: 21. 22. If we thus go beyond the 
mythical view of this narrative to the acknowledgment of a historical 
basis, it is not meant thereby that theology must take upon itself to 
defend the historical character of every individual feature. It may 
easily be supposed that an event, which took place amid altogether 
peculiar relations, which relations have vanished in consequence of that 
event, handed down in oral tradition through a series of generations, 
should gradually have woven for itself a garb in order to represent its 
meaning to those who, through the absence of these original relations, 
were incapable of understanding a literal statement of it. If, then, 
later theological investigations labor in vain to separate the figurative 
elements from the original substance, and to draw a mathematical line 
between what is historical and what is allegorical, they will better 
preserve their scientific character by an open confession of their 
present inability, than by setting up some untenable solution, in order 
to avoid the unpleasantness of not giving a categorical answer. 

But supposing that we could take every feature of the narrative in 
its strict literal sense, still it teaches nothing of a moral corruption 
which entered first with the fall, and, by reason thereof, is transmitted 
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to the posterity of Adam, so that thereby all the children of men from 

the beginning of their life are affected with sin and guilt. Rather the 

design of the narrator is not to explain the origin of the universal 

sinfulness, but the origin of the universal dominion of evil; it teaches 

us to regard the toils and sufferings of our earthly life, and especially 

death, as the consequence and punishment of sin, and the sentence 

pronounced upon our first parents in Gen. 3: 16—19, is doubtless meant 

to be that of the entire human race. The idea of a transition of the 

first man from an absolutely pure condition, free from every sinful 
disposition, is not necessarily contained in it, but only this at all events 

is taught, that the corruption of man, in whatever manner it may have 

originally arisen, has its ground in himself. When it is said, Gen. 1: 

$1, God looked upon all that he had made, and, behold, it was very 
good, this refers only to what God had made, and is well compatible 

with a germ of sin still lying concealed and inoperative in man, pro- 

vided it had its origin in man, notin God. And the Divine sentence, 

vy. 31, which relates to irrational, as well as to rational creatures, was 

designed to express, not their moral goodness, but their adaptation to 
their designed ends. 

And here arises the question, whether the Old Testament, or Scrip- 
ture anywhere, teaches anything of an original holy condition of the 
human race at the beginning of its history, from which, by the first 
actual sin, there was a transition to the opposite condition of natural 
sinfulness. That the narrative of the first sin, as well as the descrip- 
tion given of the condition of man preceding the same, does not 
necessarily mean anything more than an initial non-appearance of sin, 
is parily in itself clear, and partly is evident from what has already 
been remarked. ‘The main argument for the affirmative of the ques- 
tion is based upon what is said in Gen. 1: 26—28, respecting the 
divine tmage, in which the first man was created. Lutheran theology 
understands by this image (principaliter) a perfect holiness and wis- 
dom, and maintains, that our first parents by their transgression for- 
feited the same for themselves and all their posterity. 

The Mosaic record employs as the designation of the Divine im- 
age, which man bears in distinction from all other earthly creatures, 
two expressions, Dex and m3, sometimes both together, sometimes 
separately, cf. Gen. 1: 26, 28, with 5: 1. 9: 6. In this two-fold desig- 
nation most of the Greek Fathers, and following them, Bellarmin and 
other Catholic theologians found a difference of meaning, inasmuch 
as they understood n>x (εἰκών) of the moral and intellectual faculties 
belonging to man, and m3 (ὁμοίωσις) of the godlike perfection, which 
it was the destination of man to strive after. Doctrinally considered, 
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such a distinction is correct, but exegetically, there is no ground for 
this interpretation, and the duplication is only to render the meaning 
more definite or intensive. 

The Socinians, in part also the Arminians, understand by the Di- 
vine image the dominion granted to man over the lower creation. 
That this dominion is closely related to the Divine image, is clear, 
but the relation is one, not of identity, but of cause and effect. Be- 
cause man by the image of God is different from all that is merely 
nature, and toto genere exalted above it, has he also the destination 
and the power to rule over it. 

The argument by which it has been attempted to prove that a con- 
dition of holiness is meant by the image of God spoken of in Genesis, 
is derived from those passages in the New Testament, especially Col. 
3: 10. Eph. 4: 24, in which it is said, that the new man in Christ 
Jesus is renewed after the image of him that created him, from which 
it has been inferred that the same was lost by the fall. But there lies at 
the basis of such an argument an assumption, that must first. be proved, 
namely, that the new creation by redemption is essentially nothing 
else than a restoration of the condition in which Adam was before the 
fall. Undoubtedly the Divine image, which is the result of redemp- 
tion, stands in close and essential connection with the image, which 
man bears from his creation; the former is the true realization of the 
latter; the one is first given to man in order that he may attain unto 
the other, if not in the straight way of faithful continuance in com- 
munion with God, then in the circuitous way of redemption ; but from 
the nature of this connection it follows, that the purport of the two is 
not the same.! 

So far from there being any biblical testimony for the loss of the 
Divine image of which mention is made, Gen. i, that we find on the 
contrary decisive evidence of its presence after the sin of our first 
parents. In Gen. 9: 6, the violent destruction of human life is sen- 
tenced with the severest vengeance, and it is given as a reason there- 
fore, that God made man in his own image, which manifestly presup- 
poses that man still bears this image, as the seal of his inviolableness. 
In a very similar connection, James (3: 9,) gives as a reason why we 
should not curse our fellow men, that men (τοὺς ἀνθρώπους not τὸν 
ἄνϑρωπον) were made in the image of God. 


1 The loss of the Divine image by the fall is not proved by Gen. 5: 3. In v.1, 
we read, God made man in his own likeness, and without mention of any change 
having intervened, in v. 3, it is said, Adam begat a son in his own likeness, after 
his image; from which an impartial exegesis would conclude, that also Adam’s 
son bore in himself the image and likeness of God. 
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Consequertly out of all which the Holy Scriptures contain respect- 
ing the image of God in which man was originally created, the propo- 
sition cannot be established, that Adam by his fall introduced into 
human nature a new principle before foreign to it, which usurped 
dominion over his descendants, and ensnared them in sin and guilt. 

What is to be understood by the Divine image, is not expressly 
stated in Genesis, but may easily be inferred. When after the account, 
how the different orders of the creation arose into being by the cre- 
ative word of God, the creation of man is introduced in a peculiar 
manner by the counsel of God to create a being in his image, after 
his likeness, it is manifestly implied, that in the aforementioned orders 
his image is not to be met with. Therefore, the image of God in 
man is that by which man is different from all beings of nature, and 
exalted above them. This he is thereby, that he has ideas of moral 
truth, the idea of God, of eternity, in short, that he is a personal being. 
The other orders of creation may reveal God and his eternal thoughts ; 
but images of God can they only be, who are a revelation of God, not 
merely for others, but also for themselves, who not merely are, but 
are for themselves, who are conscious of themselves, and therefore 
conscious of God. God has made us in his image. Therefore, we 
are capable of knowing and loving God. 

The problem is, to reconcile the guilt of each individual with the 
universality of sin in the race, and thus show the falsity of the conclu- 
sion drawn from that universality, that sin is an essential constituent 
of human nature, or a matter of metaphysical necessity. On the one 
side, there is in all men an innate sinfulness, and on the other side, 
wherever sin is, there is guilt, i. e. each individual is, by his own self- 
determination, the author of his sin. This would be a manifest con- 
tradiction, if there were not preceding our earthly development in 
time, an existence of our personality as the sphere of that self-deter- 
mination by which our moral eondition from birth is affected. And 
so, from these undeniable facts of human life, we are led to the same 
idea to which the examination of human freedom brought us, the 
idea of a mode of existence of created personalities out of time, and 
from which their life in time is dependent. Should we, however, as- 
cribe to all personal creatures in the timeless state of their being such 
a perversion of will as is found in man, we should transfer the same 
difficult problem to the sphere, in which, we suppose, is found its 
solution. But here we are met and relieved by a doctrine which finds 
a place in the religious belief of most nations, that a part of the spirit- 
world by their self-determination founded a moral state of being in 
undisturbed harmony with God, and thus elevated the original purity 
Vor. VI. No. 22. 23 
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in which they were created, to a free holiness, and that another por- 
tion of those beings entirely and decidedly turned away from God, 
whereby for their existence in time every inclination to good was 
excluded. In human nature sin has produced a division. The will 
of man is not so decisively sundered from its eternal law, as to be 
entirely beyond the reach of its influence, but by the redaction of that 
law against the dominant principle of selfishness, arises the strangely 
mingled and wavering condition in which we find the natural man. 
Not out of total darkness, but out of a night, in which there is left yet 
some glimmering of day, man’s moral development proceeds. Hence 
that deep seated desire after light, which every moral and religious 
influence may calculate upon meeting with, provided it begins its 
work sufficiently early. 

If, preceding our development in time, there was an original deci- 
sion of our self-will, by which it usurped the place of a ruling princi- 
ple, we may understand why it is, that our earthly life, in its general 
course as well as its minuter circumstances, is for nothing so well 
adapted as to check and subdue our self-will. Self-denial it preaches 
to us wherever we turn; from the first awakening of consciousness 
this hard lesson is sounded in our ears; our dearest wishes we must 
bend to the commanding will of others; accustom ourselves to regu- 
lations which we did not make, and revere authorities whose grounds 
we do not see. No plan of life, unless the knowledge of the neces- 
sity to be resigned to disappointments had not already deprived it of 
all definiteness, is really executed ; what we would hold fast, is torn 
from us by the power of circumstances, and something else pressed 
upon us, of which we did not dream. No individual work remains 
truly our own, its going out from us is its entrance into incalcnlable 
combinations, in which it not only becomes free from our control, but 
may become a burdensome restraint upon our favorite inclinations. 
To break the self-will of man is the aith of the discipline of life. For 
as unbridled self is evil through and through, even when in its out- 
ward actions it agrees with the regulations of social morality, so ear- 
nest discipline is the soil, in which alone true virtue can flourish, and 
obedience the sure though bitter root, from which is developed the 
growth of a genuine freedom. 


8 ὅ. Thetincreasing Power of Sin in the Development of the Individual. 


The timeless original act, in which every human will determines 
itself, generates an inherent quality, a moral condition; it is that in 
which we all are born. At first present only as a hidden power, it 
becomes actual with the awakening of moral consciousness. 
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Of all sinful acts within our life in time, there is none which can 
possess an equal power of forming a condition, a state; but they all 
in a less degree share in this determining power. The freedom of 
the will is not an ability by which the will, after the commission of 
any sin, can return to its former undetermined state with respect to 
that sin, but the self-determining of the will becomes immediately a 
being determined; by an act of sin the will gives itself a tendency to 
sin. The element of lust becomes a constant factor of the inner life. 

It is the might of the divinely appointed law of the universe, which 
is thus active in the rebellious will of man. The will sunders itself 
from the moral law, and God hinders it not, but it still remains subject 
to the universal law of development, and thereby necessitated to a 
continuous course and a certain order of progression in sin. Without 
this order, it is not conceivable how man could ever become free from 
sin and attain to an unchangeable holiness. If this element of dis- 
order has once entered into being, it must then unfold its nature with 
a certain completeness, because only so can it be thoroughly taken 
away. As the heavy vapors, which, arising from the earth, fill the 
air, are drawn together by the powerful rays of the sun into clouds, 
in order that falling as rain they may restore to the atmosphere its 
purity, so must sin gain a definite form in the life of man, in order 
that it may be duly striven with, and the strife be carried through to 
an ever enduring victory, which, indeed, is not possible to man left to 
himself, but only through redemption, John 8: 36. 

The relation which progress in good and progress in evil hold to 
formal freedom, is directly the opposite, one of the other. The good, 
having its root in love to God, is the truth of the human will, and the 
will, uniting with it, is conscious of no restraint of its freedom in so 
doing, but finds rather the confirmation thereof. The more closely 
the will cleaves to the good, so much the freer, so much the more the 
master of himself is the man. Evil on the contrary is foreign to 
man’s being. Although taken up into the will freely, it produces only 
bondage. Whoso committeth sin, says Christ, John 8: 34, is the ser- 
vant of sin, cf. 2 Pet. 2:19. There is but one way from formal free- 
dom to real freedom, the way of sanctification; all development in 
evil is at the same time a progressive envelopment in its bondage. 
And if in his growing deterioration by constant yielding to sin, any 
one should lose the feeling of the foreignness of sin to his being, this 
would be an indication of its power. As in the sickness of the body, 
the coming on of an insensibility to pain is a sign of the deadly power 
of the disease, since organic nature no longer works against it, so man 
ceases to feel painfully the power of sin when it meets no more restraint 
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in his moral consciousness; but then it is at its highest point, and 
man must feel its despotic dominion in being given up a prey to con- 
flicting desires and passions. 

However fearful the power of sin in consequence of the law of gra- 
dation may be, yet it is not a single decision of the will which is suf- 
ficient to give a man wholly up to iniquity. Though the way down- 
wards is beyond all comparison easier to the human race than the 
upward way, yet it has its definite steps ; and if man with one stride 
would pass over them all, he would be as little able to do it, as one in 
the fellowship of redeeming grace is able by a single decision, a single 
act of inner submission, to become a perfect saint. We can imagine the 
horrible case, and it is in reality not unheard of, that men, who to 
a certain degree were already affected by holy principles, perhaps 
driven to despair by frequent relapses, in some dark moment formed 
the definite decision rather to give themselves over to the devil, or (if 
their theory would make no account of him) to sin, and from that mo- 
ment were violently driven in a mad, reckless career. But in spite of 
this evil will, they will yet for a period experience the after-workings 
of a better nature within them, until the constant execution of their 
decision has gradually brought about a complete obduracy. 

Nevertheless, progress in evil is not of so simple a nature that it 
depends solely upon psychological conditions. Not merely his own 
inner constitution, the outward world also holds man fast in his sinful 
wanderings; the productions of his freedom become fetters to his free- 
dom ; his choice becomes his destiny. For example, a lie obliges the 
liar to lie yet more daringly ; hate enkindles hate, and itself thereby 
burns the more ardently. How often does a single act, which seems 
to be one only of weakness and haste, ensnare its author in a labyrinth 
of sins! The dark thought, scarcely expressed, malicious powers 
seize upon and weave from it an invisible net which gradually folds 
itself around the will and drags it, as with irresistible force, to the 

purposed fulfilment ; the enticed falls by sin in the power of the enticer 

who knows fiendishly how to use it; after the first hesitating step in 
transgression, the door closes behind the lost one, he finds himself com- 
pelled to cover crime with crime, and by new sins to give new strength 
to the works that sin has produced. One way of return there always 
is; but only he can find it, who is ready to forego himself, his entire 
earthly life. 

There is one fact which, perhaps, more than any other illustrates 
the increasing power of sin, and that is, the hardening influence of di- 
vine truth upon the soul that refuses to receive it. No one can with- 
draw from the revelation of God which comes near to him, and have 
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his moral condition remain as before ; but the sluggish disinclination 
which he opposes to it, necessarily rises to positive hatred and obsti- 
nate resistance to what is holy and divine. If a ray of divine light 
meets one, he cannot, as many would like to do, pass by it with quiet 
unconcern and indifference ; but, if he closes himself to the light, he is 
driven to bitterness and spite against it. In relation to such a one, 
the means of spiritual recovery not merely lose their saving efficacy, 
but immediately operate in an opposite manner. Christ himself hath 
expressed this law in those words of deep moment: Whosoever hath, 
to him shall be given, and he shall have more abundance; but whoso- 
ever hath not, from him shall be taken away even that he hath, Matt. 
18: 12. 

The New Testament speaks of one sin as absolutely unpardonable, 
the blasphemy of the Holy Ghost, Matt. 12: 31, 82. Luke 12: 10. Mark 
8: 28. This sin is not designated by Christ as one particular kind of 
unpardonable sins, but as the alone unpardonable sin, in express dis- 
tinction from all others. We conclude, therefore, that the acme of sin- 
ful development in every instance, unless prevented by redeeming 
grace, is blasphemy of the Holy Ghost. 

The nature of this sin may be understood by a view of the system 
of God’s revelations to man.!_ They who have merely the light of na- 
ture with regard to God and holiness and eternal life, do not commit 
this sin, for the dispensation of the Spirit has not yet been given to 
them. It is the office of the Spirit to take of the things of Christ and 
to show them unto men. He who refuses to accept the salvation of- 
fered to him by the Spirit of God in Christ, sins against the highest 
and final revelation of God’s mercy to man. It is the sin unto death, 
1 John 5: 16. 

Divine Love draws to itself all that does not resist its drawing ; 
but in the freedom of the will there is the possibility of eternal sin- 
ning, and consequently of eternal damnation. Sin is something spir- 
itual in its nature. It is the setting up of one’s own will in opposition 
to the will of God. The body is rather a check upon it than an incen- 
tive to it. The fine, subtle poison of selfishness receives in the earthly 
corporeity an allay, as it were, of gross material, which retards its dif- 
fusion through all the veins and nerves of the inner life, and prevents 
it from uncovering its satanic depth; and what is to hinder the sin- 
ful self-will, when free from the body, from manifesting the intensity 
of its hatred against God and his holy law? 

It is sometimes objected, that it is inconceivable that an element of 


1 Vid. Schaf’s Treatise Ueber die Sande wider den heiligen Geist. 
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disorder should exist forever in any part of God’s universe. But this 
difficulty is solved by the correct idea of punishment. Opposition to 
the Divine will does not prevail, but is then absolutely vanquished 
when the entire condition of the beings, in whom it is, is a condition 
of punishment. God will certainly realize his idea of the world 
in all its completeness; but whether every member of the human 
family shall, as one of the redeemed, have a share in this realization, 
cannot a priori be decided; and the words of Christ with regard to 
the blasphemy of the Holy Ghost, decisively deny it. The manifold 
wisdom of God has at command infinitely many ways and means for 
the attainment of its ends; should the individual withdraw forever 
from the place where he might be an accord in the harmony of the 
whole, yet creative wisdom has certainly otherwise provided that no- 
thing shall be wanting to this harmony ; but he, even by his opposition 
and against his will, will be obliged to affirm the same. He who will 
not humble himself in order to be truly exalted, who will not die in 
order to live, all hatred and yet utterly powerless, unceasingly raging 
against God, will yet be obliged forever to acknowledge him as the 
almighty Creator of all things, whose he is and whom he is bound to 
obey. 

There is One among men who is wholly free from evil; and this 
his freedom he imparts to all who become one with him by the act 
of justifying faith. But still they have this freedom only in him, 
not in themselves; still their being-in-him is not become a perfect 
being-in-themselves; still their self-will is not entirely purified and 
glorified ; therefore, every exercise of their consciousness of being one 
with him, is ever conditioned by a new giving up of self. It is the 
significancy of the Christian hope, that one day all which they have 
in him, they will at the same time perfectly have inthemselves. Then 
the broken accords, which now, like the sound of far distant music, 
we can but faintly hear, will become united in a full chorus of harmony, 
from which every dissonance has wholly vanished away. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


THOUGHTS, WORDS, AND THINGS. 


By Henry M. Goodwin, M. A., Hartford, Ct. 


Human language may be regarded under two opposite aspects, or 
according to two diverse theories. The first of these, which may be 
termed the mechanical theory, considers words as nothing more than 
the materials of thought, out of which the mind constructs its own 
works in much the same manner as a builder does a house. Accord- 
ing to this view, language is something wholly external and artificial, 
which can be analyzed and put together like any other mechanical 
product. Words are indeed the signs of thought, but the signification 
is wholly arbitrary, like that of an algebraic formula. They stand for 
thought as its representative or substitute, not as its manifestation. 
There is no interior and vital connection between the two, organizing 
them into one, but only an outward, mechanical union. There is 
properly no soul of language, and therefore no Jife of its own. 

The other view is the result of a deeper and more philosophical 
insight into the nature of language, according to which words are not 
so much the materials or instruments, as the natural body of thought, 
and language is not a dead mechanism, but a living organic growth, 
springing directly out of the life of thought, partaking its vitality and 
pervaded and organized by its spirit. According to this theory, words 
are not mere arbitrary signs, representing something beyond them, 
but the manifestation of a spirit that lives ix them. Their power is 
not conventional and fixed, like the signs of algebra, something which 
can be measured and weighed by definitions, but is rather a spiritual 
and inward power, like that which resides in a human countenance. 
Language in short, like man himself, is a living thing, subject to the 
laws and conditions of life. It is the synthesis of two elements, which 
must be considered together, in their vital unity, as the presence of 
one and the same fact. 

It is evident, at a glance, that we have here touched upon what will 
be deemed no slight or unreal distinction. These two theories of lan- 
guage differ in their essential and radical idea, and like all other radi- 
cal differences, must produce a corresponding diversity of effects. Ac- 
cording to the idea we have of what language is, will be our every- 
day use and interpretation of language. This idea will not slumber 
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in theory, but will pervade and affect, more or less, the whole body 
and life of literature. 

What we propose in the present Article, however, is not to vindicate 
a theory but to use it. Accepting the truth of one of these conceptions, 
we shall employ its light in exploring some of the interior or vital laws 
of language. 

It is hoped that the triteness of the theme will not deter the 
reflective reader from a fresh examination of it, since it is among 
such common subjects of inquiry that the springs of all that is highest, 
most earnest and practical in human life lie hidden. 

As guide and goal to our investigation, we shall endeavor to keep 
in view its twofold practical bearing on the interpretation of language 
and its use in what is termed “style ;” for if a true idea of virtue be 
essential to a perfect style of piety, a true idea of language and of the 
relation between words. and thoughts, is not less essential to a perfect 
style of writing. 

Language we have said, considered as embodied thought, is made up 
of two elements, which we may designate as soul and body ; or, if we 
adopt a more strict analysis, of three, which three parts may easily 
be distinguished and referred to their several sources or provinces, 
mind and matter, the world of spirit and the world of sense. There 
is, first, the sound or articulate enunciation; next, there is the im- 
age or sensible type, some fact or appearance of nature, represented 
to the eye of the mind in every word. This, we say, belongs to every 
word, and may be discovered by tracing it to its origin, though in very 
many words of common use the image is lost or fallen away, and the 
verbal symbol stands in immediate connection with the idea. Lastly, 
we have the thought itself, or tdea, something purely spiritual, born 
within the mind, of the mind’s own essence. This innermost part, the 
proper soul of language, may be most clearly distinguished in what 
are called “ abstract ideas,” i.e. ideas abstracted from all sensible 
phenomena; although these cannot be represented without the aid of 
some form or image. 

Take as an example the first pure idea of the reflective conscious- 
ness, that of soul or spirit. This in all men, and hence in all lan- 
guages, isthe same. While it slumbers in the mind as an idea, it needs 
no language, and therefore no outward image. But in order to be com- 
municated this idea must link itself to something sensible. Hence 
the words spirit, spiritus, πνεῦμα, mim, etc., all of which signify 
breath, the outward and natural symbol of soul, or the invisible prin- 
ciple of life. 

Language then is not essential to the existence of thought, but only 
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to its expression or manifestation. Pure thought, like pure spirit, is 
certainly a conceivable thing, however rare or impossible it may be to 
find it. It may exist in the mind as an idea, just as the mind itself 
may exist without the body ; but in order to manifest itself, to become 
an actual as well as an ideal existence, it must be “clothed upon” 
with some outward or sensible form. Now there are three modes in 
which thought can become external. First, the form may be strictly 
material, as in the plastic or fine arts ; or secondly what, for want of 
a better term, we may call phenomenal, as in actions ; or thirdly verbal, 
as in language. It is with this last form or vehicle that we have 
more immediately to do, although the essential principle in all is the 
same. 

Thus it will be seen, that language holds a relation on the one side 
to thought, since it is the expression and embodiment of thought, and 
on the other to nature, since it must draw upon nature for its materi- 
als. Language may thus be said to stand as a mediator between spirit 
and matter, or between thoughts and things, not as being something 
intermediate between both, but as reconciling and uniting both in one 
organic whole. 

We proceed to trace out, more distinctly, this twofold relation. 


I. The relation of Language to Thought. 


The nature of this relation may be best defined by calling it an or- 
ganic and vital relation ; the same in kind as that subsisting between the 
soul and body, or between the life of the plant and its organized form. 
We use the terms “organic” and “vital” in distinction, on the one 
hand, from an arbitrary, and on the other from a merely outward or 
mechanical relation. Thus it is not an arbitrary or accidental circum- 
stance which determines a certain specific form and structure to the 
oak, another to the vine, and another to man. The laws which consti- 
tute each living thing what it is, constitute and preérdain the precise 
form in which it shall develop itself; insomuch that we say, the oak 
is included ἐπ the acorn, and grows out of it, although not one of the 
future materials of the tree is contained in it. Again, the animating 
principle in man and the organific principle in the tree, are certainly 
distinct things from the material organisms with which they are found 
combined ; yet the two are held together by more than a mechanical 
union. The latter is not a mere instrument, but the organ and body 
of the former. The life-principle in each penetrates, pervades and 
assimilates the material part, so that both become truly one. What 
we see is no longer the same when existing as the organ and vehicle 
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of life, i. e. as body and as bare, isolated matter. Not only so, but the 
vital principle is properly said to create, to organize, and to mould the 
body in which it dwells. Now just this is what we wish to assert 
with respect to language. There is an organic and vital relation 
between thoughts and words, just as there is between soul and body. 
It is not an arbitrary matter what words shall be used to express a 
certain thought, but to every thought is assigned a certain form or 
body, we may say by a natural necessity, as truly as to the planted 
and germinating seed ; and to every thought its own body, which, if 
it be true to itself, it must assume.! 

Again, it is implied in this organic relation, that language or the 
outward form of thought, is determined, produced, organized by the 
thought itself; in other words, the individual form or body which any 
thought assumes must grow out of the inward life and laws of the 
individual thought, and not be imposed upon it from without. 

Lastly, when thus organized and embodied, language and thought 
are vitally joined together; they are no more twain, but one sub- 
stance. 

In transferring thus the laws and relations of nature to things of 
the mind, we proceed, let it be understood, upon no mere fanciful 
analogy. We simply recognize certain fundamental principles, which 
underlie and pervade both nature and mind. We apply to one 
department what indeed is common to both, but is seen in more clear 
and palpable operation in the other. 

But while the same laws or principles are found in both, viz., what 
we have indicated by the words life, growth, organization, etc., yet 
operating through and upon subjects so diverse as mind and matter, 
the mode of working or development in each must, of course, be 
different. The one is an unconscious process, proceeding according 
to necessary physical laws ; the other a process going on in our own 
consciousness, and therefore in some sense voluntary, or at least free, 
like all which takes place in the realm of spirit. We therefore have 
it in our power to violate the law of development and disturb this 
organic relation, by arbitrarily imposing upon the thought a body 
which does not belong to it. To this, as we conceive, is to be traced 
_ all that is false and perverse in the world of letters. For we hold to 
original sin in literature as well as in theology; an obliquity of lan- 


1 We do not deny that there is something arbitrary in the original construction of 
language. What we affirm is the existence of a /aw extending from the thought 
to the word in which it is expressed, first apprehending, then uniting and assimi- 
lating it to itself, so that when once joined together the relation between them 
becomes organic and vital, as we shall see more distinctly hereafter. 
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guage, which, originating like the former in the will, has with it 
descended upon all, and from which it should be the aim of all true 
literary culture to redeem and recover the race. 

Every thought, truly such, is a fact, a spiritual fact indeed, but 
not the less real, not the less possessing its own laws and principles. 
Leaving its origin out of view as a mystery we cannot solve, 
before which, as before every other spiritual phenomenon, we can 
only bow in wonder,—we approach and study this fact. We distin- 
guish certain general laws, which belong to it as to every created 
thing, serving to mark its genus or kind, and distinguish it from 
everything else which is not thought. Of this nature are what are 
called the laws of logic, which relate to its internal form and struc- 
ture. Logic is the anatomy of thought ; its province is reached by 
stripping off the flesh from the body of the living creature, and laying 
bare its bones. Logic merely shows what is the essential structure 
of all thought which ἐδ thought, that law or order to which it neces- 
sarily conforms, and without which it cannot be. Its rules can never 
be propounded as rules for thinking or writing; as well might one 
set up a skeleton before him, and study it daily in order to grow 
by it. 

"Beyond these general laws, common to all thought, are certain 
specific and individual laws, often overlooked, which distinguish each 
individual thought from every other. For every thought, so far as it 
is a living thing, like every individual person and mind, differs from 
every other. Even what we call the same thought in different 
minds, is not wholly the same; since if it be of the mind, and not 
simply attached to it, it must partake of the mind’s individuality, 
must be shaped, or in some degree modified by the mental character 
of the individual. Hence we may infer that its outward form or 
expression in words, will be no less distinct and peculiar to itself. 
Accordingly, if we examine the great original thoughts interspersed 
throughout the literature of the world, and which constitute its trea- 
sures, those which stand out most conspicuous above the common 
level of thought in the race, we shall find the language marked by 
the same individuality that belongs to the thought. The words pre- 
sent the same bold outlines, the same massive and compact solidity, 
which constitute the strength and grandeur of the Jatter. The lan- 
guage fits closely and perfectly the frame of the thought, like the well 
knit flesh and sinews of an athlete; and for the reason, that it grew 
out of the thought and is vitally joined to it, bone of its bone and 
flesh of its flesh. Take, for example, any passage of Milton or 
Shakspeare, and try the experiment of unclothing the thought or 
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sentiment, and of substituting other words. You might with equal 
success attempt to impose a new form on the lily or the swan, or 
to realize the fable of antiquity by a voluntary transmigration of 
souls. It is easy to disembody the thought, by analyzing, i. e., killing 
it; but to inclose it in other words brought from without, to make it 
inhabit another body at your will, is an intrusion on the prerogatives 
of nature, or rather a violation of the laws of nature and mind, which 
neither will submit to. ‘There is an organic relation, as we have 
said, subsisting between every individual thought and the expression 
of it in words. We may say that the thought expresses itself in its 
own language, and will not have another form imposed upon it by 
the will. It may even be taken as a criterion of the true expression 
of a thought, that it cannot be otherwise expressed; that whenever a 
thought can be expressed equally well in two forms of language, so as 
to admit of choice or arbitration in the writer, it indicates a want of 
individuality, and hence of vitality in the thought itself. 

Again, every thought, truly such, is a creation; a eoming into 
existence of what before was not. Hence, in coming into the world, 
it must find or fashion for itself a body or vehicle, perfectly adapted 
to contain and manifest its spiritual nature. This organization of 
language, or the embodiment of thought, is not distinct from the 
evolution of the thought itself, but is coincident or identical with it; 
the process, whatever it be, is one and the same. Thinking, says 
Plato, is the talking of the soul with itself. Thinking, as an act of the 
mind, is here to be distinguished from a thought or idea in the mind, 
which we have said may exist without language. The same differ- 
ence is here apparent, as when we speak of a principle latent in 
nature or in man, and the acting out of that principle in natural or 
~ human life. Thinking, which is the development of latent thoughts 
or ideas, involves language, just as the vital principle in the plant 
developes itself only in and through its organization. Hence the 
labor of thought and composition. True thinking, and all true 
reading which involves thinking, differs from that superficial and 
passive operation, which often passes under the name, as the idle 
gazing upon a scene in nature differs from the deep, genial, plastie 
activity of nature itself; elaborating out of its own life the manifold 
forms we behold; putting forth privately, and with tender care, the 
blades of grass, secretly enamelling the violet and the rose, and build- 
ing up the oak and the cedar by the slow toil of centuries. 

The relation we have found to subsist between thought and lan- 
guage implies, moreover, that language is not merely the embo- 
diment, but the proper production and creation of the thought. To 
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make this evident, let us consider for a moment what we really mean 
by language. This is not, as many seem to suppose, the mere aggre- 

te of the individual words and letters into which it may be resolved. 
What meets the eye, and can be analyzed by the grammarian, is the 
least part of language. Words are indeed the materials out of 
which it seems to be constructed ; but words alone, in the popular 
sense, will not account for, do not really constitute language, any 
more than the physical or chemical elements into which a rose may 
be resolved, constitute arose. The essential nature of a rose does not 
lie in the materials which appear to the eye, or which the chemist 
can detect, since these same muterials may exist in any other body, 
but in that invisible power or principle, whatever it may be, which 
acts and manifests itself through them; which penetrates, informs, 
in a word organizes these elements into the body of a rose and not of 
a crocus; which remains the same, and thus gives it identity, through 
all the changes and stages of its growth. So of language. Who 
knows not that words as used by Milton, fused, spiritualized and 
transfigured by his genius into the form of a Paradise Lost, are 
different things from the words found in the dictionary. There they 
are no longer words, but the living radiant creatures of his immortal 
thought, at once vehiele and spirit, like the wheels seen by Ezekiel 
at the river of Chebar; here, they are the dry and scattered bones 
seen by the same prophet, waiting for the breath of life to organize 
and animate them. It is only when thus organized and vitalized by 
the power of genius, that we come to understand what language is. 
The language which such a writer employs is as truly his own creg- 
tion as the thought which animates it; it grows out of the thought, 
partakes of its essence, and is linked to it by a vital and indissoluble 
law. The popular impression, that language is a common and uni- 
versal property, which thought finds ready existing for its use, is true 
only in a very superficial sense. Whence, we may ask, did the first 
writer or speaker derive his language? There was no common stock 
then which he could draw upon, save only the world of nature with- 
out, and the world of mind within him. The hypothesis of a reve- 
lation or Divine communication of language is improbable, except 
perhaps in the sense of a Divine mental illumination, and withal un- 
necessary, as we conceive. His thought, or reason created for itself 
a language through its own natural and spontaneous working or devel- 
opment. Being an inherent and necessary want of the mind, without 
which the mind could not unfold itself, it came or was supplied partly 
from without, but more and chiefly from within. Thought unfolded 
into language spontaneously, as the plastic principle in the germ un- 
γοι, VI. No. 22. 24 
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folds itself into the tree; and this process, call it creation, develop- 
ment or growth, is substantially repeated whenever a new thought is 
born into the world. The elements of language lie around us every- 
where, in books, literature and common speech, but more especially 
as we shall see, in nature; just as the elements of the organic growths 
of nature are everywhere. But a vital and creative power is needed 
distinct from and sovereign over these, to appropriate, assimilate, or- 
ganize and quicken them before they can become language in the 
highest sense; and this power is thought. 

It is the distinction and prerogative of genius, to subordinate every- 
thing to itself; to transform all it touches into its own essence. This 
is especially true in regard to language, which is the nearest to its sov- 
ereign agency, being the very incarnation of its might. It is not so 
much subject to it, as of it, and incorporated with it. Hence the indi- © 
viduality of which we have spoken, always impressed upon it, which 
sets it far apart from all vulgar reach or imitation. Hence too the 
absurdity, not to say sacrilege, of attempting to interpret such Jan- 
guage by a mere logical or grammatical analysis. 

We are able to see from these observations, wherein the vitality of 
language consists. This is the vitality of thought, which lives in it, 
organizes, quickens and new creates it continually. Language may 
lose its vitality and become dead, by being divorced from the living 
thought which created it. All mere isolated words are so. They 
are the disorganized and disintegrated parts of language, which, like 
the elements of a decayed and crumbled tree, must be reorganized into 
new forms, must be taken up and combined anew by the creative 
power of a fresh and living thought, before they can live. And even 
as in nature, the organic form and structure of the tree may be entire 
and perfect and yet the life be extinct, so in literature. Much that 
is written and preserved in books, and is called fine or elegant reading, 
is of just this description. It is the outward form without the life; 
all style and no thought. It is truly amazing to see how much of this 
dead material is accumulated at the present day; whole books filled 
to repletion with words without thoughts, standing like dead forests, 
upright, indeed, and “regular” in form and structure, but presenting 
no fruit nor verdure, sheltering no life, monuments only of past vital- 
ity, and soon to crumble into oblivion ; to say nothing of what is called 
the lighter literature of the day, masses of verbiage heaped together 
with scarcely thought enough interspersed to give it consistence. 
Wandering through these catacombs of the mind, one meets every- 
where with the most admirable “styles,” which doubtless when first 
constructed, were the vehicles of as admirable thought, the fit language 
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of great and stately minds, but which transported from the past, and 
made to represent the little and despicable “notions” of their plun- 
derers, become a very mockery. 

Hitherto we have considered thought in its abstract character, as 
detached from the individual mind which originates it. But all 
thought is personal, i. e. is the product and property of an indi- 
vidual spirit. Its whole value is that it belongs to a subject, and is 
the expression or manifestation of the individual mind, just as lan- 
guage is, in a more outward degree, of thought itself. It has no abso- 
lute and independent existence or life apart from the life of the mind, 
any more than virtue or love or any other personal and spiritual attri- 
bute. It is true we often speak of thought as impersonal, or as de- 
tached from its personal ground, but here, as when we speak of voli- 
tion, action, character, etc., we abstract or set off, in order to distin- 
guish the effect from the cause, or the property from the subject, not 
as implying any actual separation. If this view be correct, or if it 
indicate a partial truth, for we admit that it does not embrace the 
whole truth on this subject, its application to language will be obvi- 
ous. The personal life and character of the individual extends and 
passes into the thought, and through this into the language, so that 
this becomes linked to the former not only by organic and vital, but 
even also by moral laws. As man is not a mere bundle or aggregate 
of powers, but an organic whole, as no faculty exists or acts isolated or 
independent of the rest, but all are combined in the unity of the moral 
life; so this life includes within its sphere all the developments or 
outward actings of these powers. This is readily enough conceded in 
the case of bodily acts, which though outward and physical, have yet 
amoral value attached tothem. We simply assert the same in respect 
of language, which is a kind of bodily act of the mind. But this 
province of our subject is so fertile of reflection, and connects at so 
many points with what is most vital in the whole philosophy of man, 
that we must restrict ourselves to one or two inferences more imme- 
diate to our purpose. 

It follows from the personality of thought, that all true language is 
a direct and spontaneous growth or development of the individual 
being. Its whole significance lies in this, that it is an integral part 
of the man himself; that it expresses not what he has, nor what he 
thinks simply, but what he zs. This we say is the ¢rue idea and import 
of language, though we need not add that as such it is seldom realized. 
It is a serious and significant fact, that language as used by the mass 
of mankind, is anything but a true growth and exponent of the indi- 
vidual man. We speak not here of any wilful or conscious insincer- 
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ity ; the very seriousness of the evil in question is that it is below 
consciousness, is so deeply rooted and grounded in the character ag 
to become almost a part of human nature, and operates by a kind of 
necessity. The words of most men are separated from themselves 
by a double divorce; the first, between the thought and its expression, 
their language being conformed, not to the internal and individual 
law of the thought, i. e. vitally grown and wedded to it, but to some 
external conventional “style” or standard; the second, between the 
thought and the being of the individual (and here we deem that we 
touch the fundamental error), for thought, even when genuine, is too 
rarely an original and vital growth of the mind which holdsit. Itisa 
thing acquired and held in the memory as a possession, not evolved 
from within as a growth. It is seldom indeed assimilated to the mind 
by reflection, as all which is received into it must be before it can 
pass into knowledge. Knowledge comes thus to be merely the sum 
of what a man has, not the result and exponent of what he is. It is 
something detached from the true substance and being of the man, as 
truly so as if it were a coin in the pocket-instead of a thought in the 
mind. What wonder that language should so often be the powerless 
and lifeless thing it is, when thought itself is divorced from spirit and 
converted into mental lumber! Hence the false and pernicious max- 
ims that lie at the root of all false culture; which speak of the learn- 
er’s acquiring knowledge, or the writer’s acquiring a style, as if either 
were a thing to be imported from without, and not rather produced or 
educed from within. 

This organic unity subsisting between thought and its expression 
on the one hand, and’ between thought and spirit (including the heart 
or whole moral life) on the other, is what we cannot insist upon too 
strongly, since upon it depends all true effect whether of character or 
genius, if not the reality of genius itself. Indeed, the difference be- 
tween a man of genius and an ordinary man, we are persuaded, is 
more a moral than an intellectual difference, at least as these words 
are commonly understood. If we might indicate it in one word, it 
would be integrity, comprehending in this, sincerity and entireness; 
or since genius manifests itself chiefly in this department, we may call 
it intellectual integrity, integrity possessing and pervading the mind, 
thoughts and words, in distinction from moral integrity, or that which 
is applied and limited to moral actions. ‘Two conditions belong to 
this power, or at least to every manifestation of it, viz. thought and 
its expression. Now whatever may be the differences of these, since 
they must necessarily differ in power and value in different individu- 
als, which differences constitute the more or less of genius, yet there 
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is one element or quality common to all, which stamps every thought 
and word of genius, a sort of family likeness running through and 
marking all as of one family or kindred. This is sometimes called 
“originality,” sometimes “ vitality ;” we call it here integrity. It is 
that which connects or links together in one vital whole the innermost 
power and being of the man with the outermost expression of it. A 
man possessing it, is not one thing in himself, another in his thoughts, 
and another in his words ; but the stream of life and personality, so to 
speak, flows out through all in one unbroken current, just as we see 
it in childhood, which is the truest type and symbol of genius. Hence 
the spontaneousness which always characterizes this power. Hence, 
too, the originality or individuality of the man impresses itself upon 
his language. The language of a man of genius is a living growth, 
not borrowed from without, not isolated and detached from the living 
soul which utters it, but is an integral and organic part of the man 
himself. ‘The same spirit which animates and informs the body, which 
looks out through the countenance, informs and dwells also in his 
words. Hence they are living words. The human soul is embodied 
and enshrined in them as truly as in any other part of the man. 
“The words that I speak unto you,” said Christ, “they are spirit, 
and they are life.” And this leads us to make one remark respecting 
interpretation. To interpret a writer’s language, we speak of that 
which is worth interpreting, by the appliances of logical or grammat- 
ical rules, or any merely external system of hermeneutics, appears to 
us very much like the attempt to interpret a smile by the laws of phy- 
siology. It is not what a smile is physically, as a certain contraction 
of certain muscles, nor what it is generically, as an expression of 
mental pleasure ; but what we wish specially to know is, what does 
he, the individual, here and now, mean by it? To know the full 
meaning of a smile, we must first know (constructively, at least) the 
individual character of which this is a symbol, and as such partakes 
of that character; next, the peculiar thought or emotion or spiritual 
current which gave rise to it and flows through it, whether complacent 
fondness or mirth or derision.- In other words, we must look at it not 
from without bat from within, by a profound sympathy with the spirit 
and mind of the individual, not with the eyes only, but with the heart. 
And this is as truly necessary in the case of words as of looks. No 
one truly comprehends his author, no one is fit to be an interpreter, 
who cannot look as far behind and below the letter as the heart is 
below the countenance; who is not so penetrated with the spirit of 
the writer, as to supersede in a measure the help of the words. 

We cannot conclude this part of our subject concerning the relation 
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of words to thoughts, without analyzing this relation a little further, 
It is not the whole truth to say that language is an expression of thought; 
it is also, in some sense, a limitation of thought, a compression of the in- 
finite life and activity which belongs to mind within certain ¢erms or 
limits. In language, certain thoughts stand forth from the mind, em- 
bodied in words. But these embodied thoughts do not express or 
exhaust all that is in the mind of the writer or speaker. No poet, we 
may believe, ever expressed a tithe of the poetry and beauty that was 
in him. Behind and below all that is written, is an infinite deep of 
thought, which cannot be embodied in words, which outreaches all 
possible combinations of language. Now this unuttered thought, so 
far from being of no account because not put into language, is, if we 
may be pardoned the paradox, the most essential part of language, 
It is that from which the latter grows, which charges it, so to speak, 
with its spiritual and vital energy. It is only through this vital or elec- 
tric connection with what cannot be contained in words, that words 
themselves derive their almost magic might, that they become vehicles 
of power, of beauty or of terror—are spells to awaken and thrill the 
world, or but empty sounds, according to the spirit which employs them. 
All words are powerful according as they are symbolical or suggestive. 
Their value lies not so much in what they express as in what they 
indicate. Or, more strictly, the individual thought embodied and ex- 
pressed in words, is a symbol, more or less suggestive, of what lies 
below and is unexpressed. ‘The great secret of writing with effect, 
therefore, is to employ such words or symbols as are most suggestive 
and characteristic ; which indicate, most truly and comprehensively, 
not only what is in them but what lies beyond them. 

It would be interesting here to contrast the power of different writers 
in this respect ; to look at what may be termed the comparative depth 
of their words. Some writers seem to be all surface in their language, 
to possess no silent and reserved stores of thought underneath the page, 
no soil to which what is given forth is attached, and from which it 
grows. Their sole labor seems to be to empty themselves in words. 
Their language is not so much the expression or growth, as the eradi- 
cation of thought. They are not content to put forth an idea, but 
must pull it forth with all its roots (if by any means, in any rare inter- 
val of reflection, it has taken root in the mind) and lay bare all its 
hidden fibres, dissevered from their vital attachments in the soul, as if 
they feared there might be some secret shred of thought within, which 
the world should not discover! Hence their words are as powerless 
as they are shallow and “obvious.” Involving no thought in them- 
selves, they demand no thought in the reader ; of course they cannot 
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be mesunderstood, for there is nothing below or behind them to under- 
stand. 

With others, and these are invariably the men of most thought, 
and who have therefore most to express, words are used chiefly as 
external symbols, the summits, as it were, of what lies concealed and 
cannot be expressed. The “art” or excellence of such writers con- 
sists in suppressing rather than expressing the entire thought. This 
is especially true of that which involves strong emotion, which is ut- 
tered in the fewest words, but these the deepest and most intense. It 
is as if silence were the only fitting language, and the few words 
that escape were the involuntary outbreak of thoughts too great 
for control. More than this were a violence done to nature, an over- 
stepping of the boundary between language and its mental inter- 
pretation, between what can be written or spoken, and what can only 
be meditated. ‘The words of Milton and Shakspeare are mostly of 
this nature. They contain much—more, a great deal, than all their 
commentators have gotten out of them ; but they suggest and indicate 
far more. They open recesses and mines of thought, deeper and richer 
than language can explore. They are transparent windows, through 
which we look down into an unknown and infinite deep, “the un- 
known depth of silence,” as Carlyle calls it. 

Every one who has studied Shakspeare, has been astonished at the 
wonderful depth of his characters. By a few significant actions and 
speeches seemingly the most casual, he lays open a whole internal 
world of character. We seem to know the beings thus casually pre- 
sented to us, personally, all their past experience and history, not sim- 
ply what they here say and do. What in actual life takes us years of 
intimacy to attain, is here accomplished by a few touches and inci- 
dents, we know not how. ‘There seems an utter disproportion between 
the means employed and the result. ‘The Oriental fable is for once 
realized, and the-poet, by the utterance of a magic word, lets us into 
the inmost enchanted chambers of the heart. But it is the word of a 
master, which none other can pronounce. There are certain outward 
traits and demonstrations which involve the whole internal character, 
as the blossom involves the whole past growth, and all the individual 
parts of the plant which produces it. The poet, by seizing upon these, 
has put us in connection with all the secret principles and workings 
of which they are the result. Now just what these outward traits are 
to character, certain words are to the inner world of thought; and 
whoso has the insight and the skill to seize them, whether poet, or 
orator, or essayist, is the man of power. 

The connection we have thus attempted to trace between thoughts 
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and words, applies to what is strictly and distinctively thought, i. 6. a 
distinct mental act or conception ; for though all which is thought 
may not and must not be worded in language, yet what is thus worded 
must in a manner stand for and represent the rest, as a flower may be 
said to represent the entire plant. But there is a whole department 
or province in the soul, a deep and fertile province, which is not made 
up of thought, which therefore cannot be represented by words; the 
province of feeling. Who has not experienced at times the utter inade- 
quacy of words to measure and express what he felt. Who has not 
found a broad chasm, as it were, between his meaning and his words, 
which he wanted another language to bridge over; for want of which, 
while his thought has found its way out in words, the feeling which 
was blended with it, and was its soul, remained unexpressed. We 
pity the man, we had almost said, who can tell all that he means; 
whose soul is never visited by an inspiration which he cannot utter 
in words; which all the powers of language, aided by tone, looks, ac- 
tion, everything in nature and in man, can only suffice barely to indi- 
cate. It is to meet this want of a language to express what is below 
and greater than thought, that music exists. Music comes from a 
depth and reaches a depth in the seul where thought and feeling are 
one; or rather, where feeling has not yet emerged into thought, but 
swells and heaves in its first chaotic ferment, and must express itself, 
if at all, in broad, interminable surges of sound. The feeling inspired 
and expressed by music, is of something tnjfinite, without beginning or 
end, of which the sound is a sensible image or echo. Hence its appro- 
priateness as a vehicle of worship. Its language is, “more—more.” 
Hence a strain of music never seems to end with the words, but only 
to become inaudible. Music is the inarticulate speech of the heart, 
which cannot be compressed into words, because it is infinite. 


II. The relation of Language to Nature ; or of Words to Things. 

Thought, as a pure idea in the mind, is formless and incorporeal ; 
but in order to manifest itself, it must enter into or incorporate itself, 
in some outward form, must link itself to an image which shall locate, 
convey and represent the thought, as the body the soul. For this the 
world of nature exists, which is an exhaustless treasury of forms and 
images adequate for every birth of the mind. From its myriad objects 
and appearances, thought may supply itself with its necessary and 
appropriate vehicles. But here, as already observed, it is not an arbi- 
trary choice or allotment which assigns to every thought its own body. 
A fixed law reigns here, as in all other organic forms of life, a law 
seated in the thought itself, which, from all the material elements 
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around it, selects and appropriates those only which its inherent nature 
and wants demand. The possibility of this organic union or incorpo- 
ration presupposes a certain affinity to exist between the two terms. 
There is, indeed, a most wonderful analogy and correspondence be- 
tween the human mind and nature, as if each were created and con- 
formed unto the other; a correspondence extending to the minutest 
features and operations ; so that not a thought can arise or be born in 
the world of mind, but its corresponding image or symbol forthwith 
presents itself in the world of nature. The two domains are every- 
where interlinked by the vital nerves of language, holding them to- 
gether at every point, and weaving them into one indissoluble whole ; 
just as in man himself, who partakes of both, these two elements are 
seen to meet and blend in one harmonious and vital union. 

But the true relation which language holds to nature, can be under- 
stood only as we conceive of nature as being itself a language, the 
language of a universal mind; as the creation and embodiment of the 
Divine thoughts. Here we trust we shall be pardoned if we indulge 
in a little metaphysical analysis, for the sake of precision, on what we 
deem a fundamental point in the philosophy of language. 

Every thing in nature embodies and represents some thought. This 
we presume will not be questioned, except perhaps by those who derive 
all thought from things sensibly perceived, and who cannot therefore 
conceive of the former as the ground or original of the latter. But for 
such it may be sufficient to reply, that the things must first have been 
thought of, i. e. existed as thoughts in the mind of the Creator, else 
how could they have been created? These thoughts, moreover, of 
which things are the sensible types, are not to be considered as ab- 
stractions merely, remote from the things themselves, or as resident 
only in the mind of Deity; but as vitally present im the objects we 
behold, in the same sense at least that a human thought is present in 
the word which expresses it.. It is true we do not commonly recog- 
nize these indwelling thoughts, as such, in the things around us, partly 
because our conceptions of nature are so grossly material, and partly 
because we are wont to disguise them under a different name. 

The most rigid and penetrating insight into the world we live in, 
conducts us to a point where we must recognize two elements as en- 
tering into the constitution of all things, the material and the spiritual ; 
or, to speak more modestly, since we know not what is matter or spirit, 
the sensible and the intelligible, that which appears to sense and 
that which mind only can perceive. The further we get below the 
surface of things, the more does the former disappear, as being only 
the φαινόμενον, the outward index or symbol, of which the latter is 
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the substance. The dynamical theory of the universe, which is slowly 
but surely superseding all other views of nature, resolves all natural 
phenomena into certain elemental and vital forces, acting not blindly 
but intelligently, or at least intelligibly, and hence called Jaws of na- 
ture. These it is the province of science, in its various departments, 
to explore; and beyond these it is impossible to go in the analysis of 
things. ‘These, in fact, are all with which we have to do either prac. 
tically or scientifically. Thus the mechanist deals with matter only as 
the manifesto of a certain law or force called gravity. The chemist 
regards it as a complex of powers interacting in certain determinate 
ratios. The physiologist has to do with the higher power of life, as it 
develops itself by embodying its own idea in organized forms. 

Now what are these laws or ideal forces? That they are something 
spirttual, is implied in the very idea of force or power. That they origi- 
nate in mind, is evident from the fact that they are ¢deal and the sole 
matter of science. Are they anything else, if we may so designate 
them, than efficient thoughts, thoughts made actual, or externalizing 
themselves in things? Plato's “‘ divine ideas,” when rightly understood, 
as not merely the archetypes but the constitutive soul of all things, are 
not a mere fiction of poetry, but the result of the calmest and deepest 
philosophy, and even coincident with the highest teachings of Chris- 
tian faith. These ideas differ from our own only as being themselves 
Creative or constitutive; i.e. when interpreted into the language of 
theology, the divine intelligence and power, as manifested in nature, 
are not separated like the human, and as in our contemplation of them, 
but exist and act together as one and the same spiritual activity. 
Viewed on the side of intellect, they are ideas, after which the divine 
working proceeds; on the side of will, they are energies, directed 
always by an intelligent design. Regarded concretely, as the synthe- 
sis of both, they are laws, i. 6. manifestations, in time and space, of a 
divine, omnipresent Spirit, of which nature is at once the language 
and living organ. 

What we wish to come to, from this preliminary view, and which may 
have been already anticipated, is briefly this: that the soul of language 
and the soul of things are the same. Things, i.e. sensible objects, are 
the original, divine words, from which our words are derived. In lan- 
guage, we do but imitate or repeat the creative process of nature, and 
embody in words the same thoughts which are there embodied in things. 

If we are understood in what we have here rather summarily 
advanced, it will be seen that language, as the offspring of reason, 
deals wholly with the ideal, with ¢hought in its immaterial and spirit- 
ual essence, and has to do with things only as they are the exponents 
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of thought. Words represent tdeas, whether these be considered as 
furnished to the mind from without, or as generated in it. When ap- 
plied to external objects, language denotes, not the outward and sen- 
sible type, the material of the thing, but that which éhis represents, 
In short, the process involved in language is precisely the same as 
when we read or translate a book. We first apprehend the thought 
through its written symbol, and then express or interpret it into an- 
other symbol or language of our own. Hence too it will be seen, that 
the name of a thing, the “ word” (λόγος) by which it is known, is not 
that arbitrary and insignificant matter it is sometimes taken to be. It 
indicates the true substance of the thing itself.! 

To know the full significance of names or words, therefore, is to 
know and understand things ; and to be able to give its true name to 
any object, requires a previous insight into its real and essential na- 
ture. Hence the opinion entertained by Plato, that a superhuman in- 
telligence must have imposed the first names on things. 

Again, since words represent something fixed and substantial under- 
neath phenomena, we may see how language, ever wiser than all 
skeptical philosophy, recognizes even in its most common and popular 
usage, the identity of things, which a superficial reasoning from 
appearances would lead us to deny. Thus we speak of a tree, a 
forest, etc., as being the same from one generation to another, al- 
though not one of its original materials may remain. The form or 
appearance, too, is continually changing, yet it is still the same tree ; 
and this not in a loose sense, but verily and strictly the same. On 
this ground alone are we able to rest the identity of the human body 
at the resurrection.? 


1 The senses alone do not give us the notion of substance when we look at a 
thing, but only certain isolated sensations or appearances, as color, shape, hardness, 
ete. These the mind receives, combines into unity, and attributes to an individual 
thing or sub-stance, which stands under or behind them. This is properly an infer- 
ence or induction of the mind, as truly so as the law of gravitation. Hence we under- 
stand a thing, when we look through its ontward phenomena to its idea or sub- 
stance. Hence the brute does not attain to the notion of an individual thing, be- 
gause he does not think. These words, it ishardly necessary to say, are primarily 
one and the same. 

As we have here touched upon the great question of what constitutes identity, we 
take the liberty to subjoin afew remarks. Some writers have thrown a good deal of 
needless confusion over this subject, by confounding identity of substance with ident- 
ity of matter or material phenomena. Thusit is argued that there cannot be aresur- 
rection of the same body, because the body itself does not continue the same from one 
period to another, since its particles are constantly changing, etc. Now without stop- 
ping to inquire whether the popular notions respecting this doctrine are right or 
wrong, let us simply ask ourselves what we mean when we utter the word “ body ?” 
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Nature, we have said, is a universal language, whose words are 
things, and the true prototypes of our words. But these single terms, 
i. 6. individual things, do not comprise the whole of this language, 
any more than the terms found in a dictionary are the whole of hu- 
man language. They are only its elements or materials. There are 
other and deeper thoughts in nature than those which a scientific 
analysis can discover, thoughts and meanings which can be expressed 
only by combinations of these terms which are thus expressed every- 
where and constantly, in the thousand-fold linked forms and aspects and 
voices around us; in the mountain and vale and forest, the deep blue 
ocean, and the deeper heaven and all which it contains and canopies; 
moral and spiritual meanings, which carry us far into the heart and 
mind of nature, or rather of that Being who, in all this wonderful and 
stupendous language, is evermore expressing Himself! Now as indi- 
vidual objects must be read before they can be named, or become 
words, so these deeper spiritual meanings must be apprehended before 
they can pass into language, and become the symbols of corresponding 
thoughts within us; and this is the province or prerogative of the poet, 
as the former is of scientific insight. The man of science and the 
poet are both properly interpreters of nature. Both are conversant 
with the thoughts embodied and expressed in nature; only the former 
stops at the scientific thought; the latter passes beyond this, to the 
moral and spiritual. Nature is a language, the meaning of which is 
deep or shallow according to the insight we bring to it; and it is no 
less absurd to limit its significance to the Uteral, i. e. scientific import 


Simply the sum of its material particles¢ If so, these would still be a human body, 
though decomposed and scattered to the four winds. We mean something else; 
that viz. which makes or constitutes it a body and not a heap of dust, that which 
lives and walks before us as the incarnation of spirit. The substance of the body, 
or the idea which is represented by the word, is something besides matter or which 
appears to the senses. It is one and permanent, notwithstanding the manifoldness 
and flux of the latter. The same identical substance. stands under, lives through, 
and causes each successive change of form and particles. It includes in itself all the 
changes and successions of growth, as the mind includes all its own thoughts; 
and we might just as well say that the mind loses its identity with every successive 
thought, as the body with every change of its particles. 

The bearing of these remarks on the doctrine of the resurrection is obvious. 
Since the idea or law of the body, and not the matter of it, constitutes its identity, 
the same body which lives through successive changes of matter, may, for aught 
we can see, survive or live over successive organizations. What we bury in the 
earth, is manifestly not the same body which lived and moved as the incarnation 
of spirit, but only its eruviae, the “ remains” of what was a body, but is now—dust. 
It therefore need not be raised again. The Bible teaches the resurrection of the 
body, not of the corpse. 
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of its individual terms, than to interpret Paradise Lost, for example, 
by the light of grammars and dictionaries. The moral and spiritual 
are as truly contained and expressed in it, as the scientific. The poet 
does not bring his thoughts and impose them upon nature, or merely 
link them to its forms; they are there already, as truly as what are 
called natural or organic laws. He simply finds them, apprehends 
them by the power of imagination. He does not read the inscrip- 
tions written upon things, as many are fond of saying, but he reads 
things themselves, 1. 6. the real thought and meaning of which they 
are the language and expression. In other words, what we call the 
language of nature is not an artificial language, the arbitrary associa- 
tion of natural forms and phenomena with human feelings and fancies, 
but the true and appropriate vehicle of God’s thoughts. Poetry, in its 
true sense, is the translation of the language of nature into the lan- 
guage of feeling. As science is rightly called the interpretation of 
nature, i. e. if we understand ourselves, the reading of God’s thoughts 
in nature; so poetry is only a deeper and more thoughtful reading of 
the same book ; viz. an insight into its interior and spiritual meaning, 
its beauty, its pathos and its passion. Poetry is indeed “the breath and 
finer spirit of all knowledge ; the impassioned expression which is in 
the countenance of all science.” 

The last and deepest insight we get into nature, is when we read it 
religiously, as a divine revelation, with a heart to understand in it 
what God would say to his creatures, his intelligent and spiritual, but 
sinful and alienated creatures ; when we connect this language vitally 
with a living, personal and omnipresent Spirit, who is evermore 
speaking through these outward symbols to our hearts. 

Here we can see the reason of the close affinity between the human 
mind and nature, and why the latter is such a perfect mould and mir- 
ror of the former. It is because there is mind in nature, because it is 
itself the language of a universal mind, that the human mind can find 
in it the vehicles of its own thought. Nature supplies human language 
with its materials, i.e. with forms and symbols to convey human 
thoughts, but only because they have first been moulded and organized 
to convey the thoughts of God. There is thus a twofold union and 
affinity between language and nature ; language has all its roots in na- 
ture, but the life which vitalizes it is derived from mind, which is 
present equally in both. 

The fundamental law of language, or the expression of human 
thoughts, is that they be embodied in the very forms or images in 
which the like thoughts are embodied in nature. Hence a close 
familiarity with nature, with all its aspects and phenomena, especially 
Vot. VI. No. 22. 
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with the spirit expressed in and through them, is essential to the per- 
fection of language. For this reason poets surpass other men in the 
use and mastery of language. A true poet reproduces nature in his 
own verse. The streams flow, the forests wave, the birds soar and 
sing with all the truth and reality of nature; and the reason is, that 
the very spirit which lives and works in nature, animates and moulds 
his words. 

Again, there is in nature a manifoldness of meaning. It has not 
only innumerable voices, but each voice has many tones, which to- 
gether make up a whole infinitude of meanings. Every individual 
thing, every leaf and flower and pebble, is crowded with divine 
thoughts, of which the wisest student may read a part, but not all. 
Shakspeare, who if any man ever did or could, may be said to have 
looked through nature, saw in the humblest and meanest thing a world 
of truth, where ordinary minds saw nothing. Yet not even Shak- 
speare comprehended the whole meaning of nature, or of a single ob- 
ject. Nature is an inexhaustible book, not only in its extent but its 
profundity ; and for the reason that it is the product and expression of 
an infinite mind. In like manner we might expect that human lan- 
guage, which is a copy of that of nature, in proportion as it approaches 
the divine, would be distinguished by the same manifoldness of mean- 
ing. This many-sidedness of things we might look to see reflected in 
the words of the greatest and wisest minds, i. e. of those who see the 
deepest into things. This, we need not say, is eminently the fact. 
Without citing lower instances, look only at the words left us of Christ. 
What manifold treasures of thought are piled up in a single one of his 
sublime aphorisms. The profoundest thinker will find in these words 
enough to task and bafile his deepest insight ; and new and still deeper 
meanings will continue to be found in them to the end of time. So 
also of the language in other parts of the Bible, especfally the sym- 
bolic language of prophecy ; which, being the language of things rather 
than of words or abstract terms, has necessarily many meanings. The 
Bible is the most figurative book in existence, and for this reason con- 
tains more of truth; or rather, having more of truth to convey, it 
necessarily resorts to figures or symbols as the only adequate vehicles. 
Finding therefore one truth or meaning in a text, we are not hastily 
to conclude that this is all there is in it, or that what another finds is 
of course false; since in most texts there are many meanings, thought 
within thought, as law within law in nature. If it be said that we are 
here advocating the obnoxious and “ refuted” doctrine of a “double 
sense,” it imay be sufficient to reply, that the Bible was written for 
persons having two senses as well as one. We hold to an inward and 
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spiritual, as well as logical insight, one which looks through the latter 
as the soul looks through the eyes. The logical faculty is very wel- 
come to all it can see in the Bible and elsewhere; only let it not hin- 
der other and higher faculties from seeing too. 

But more seriously. Since the Bible is a universal book, designed 
for the whole race and for all capacities, there must be in it a univer- 
sality of import, as there is in nature, so that the highest and humblest 
may each find therein his own Jevel of truth; and one level no more 
supersedes or interferes with another, than the laws or truths of me- 
chanics interfere with those of chemistry, or these with the deeper 
laws of life. On the other hand, since there are truths in the Bible 
which transcend any one form of expression, a single truth will often 
require many forms or figures to express it ; and the greater the truth 
the more forms will it permit and demand, as in nature, the more 
general or universal the law, the greater the number of its specific 
manifestations. Every ¢dea truly such, comprehends in it many mi- 
nor thoughts, and hence can be adequately set forth only by many 
and manifold symbols. We may say that a spiritual trath never can 
be adequately expressed in language, since every symbol employed is 
specific and limited, and expresses the idea only in part, holds to it 
only on one side or border. It therefore requires many and often op- 
posite and even contradictory forms of expression, in order that it may 
be included and upheld as it were between them. Accordingly, he 
who looks only at one side of the idea through one symbol, and takes 
that for the whole, will assuredly err, and this in a twofold degree: 
first, because he sees only a side or border of the truth; and secondly, 
because he deems the real truth to be included ἐπ the symbol, whereas 
it is only included by or between this and many others. Only the 
deep-seeing and comprehensive mind, who can look through all the 
symbols to the central idea, and again through the idea at the sur- 
rounding symbols, and thus harmonize all in one total view, can be 
said to comprehend the truth. 

To illustrate still further what we mean, by an example: God, the 
greatest of all possible ideas, is truly said to be expressed in every one 
of his works. All creatures and things “declare his glory,” i. e. are 
80 many symbols expressing each according to its measure, the one 
great and ineffable Idea. This, we say, and truly, is the end of their 
existence. Yet no one creature or thing, surely, can express or de- 
clare the whole glory of God. This can be done only by the whole 
created universe, all worlds, systems, beings, minds; all events past 
and to come; all opposites of good and evil ; all that exists or comes 
to pass, in time or place. This is done and is doing forever. Who- 
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ever, therefore, shall approach this idea from without, i. 6. through 
any one of these symbols, (for obviously none but the infinite mind it- 
self can survey them all,) will find something of God therein; but he 
will be equally sure, unless inwardly enlightened, to include God 
within this one form or symbol. Here we may see the truth and the 
falsehood of idolatry, which is nothing but a misinterpreting of sym- 
bols, through a defect of spiritual insight. But if God himself cannot 
be adequately expressed in any finite form, neither can those truths 
relating to his being and government, truths which partake of his in- 
finity and eternity, be adequately set forth in the forms of space and 
time, or in words drawn from them, but only shadowed forth, as eter- 
nity itself is shadowed forth by time. It is from losing sight of this, 
and the mistaking of the shadow for the substance, that all the wars 
of doctrine have arisen, and never can they cease till interpreters have 
learned to look beyond the shadow, and above the finite to the infinite ; 
and to read both in and through each other. 


We have alluded already in the course of this essay, to the power 
of imagination. As there is no element so absolutely essential to lan- 
guage, so constantly active in the use and interpretation of it, and at 
the same time so little understood, we shall devote the remainder of 
this Article to the consideration of this power and its relation to lan- 
guage, by tracing out as briefly as we can some of its workings. 

Imagination may be regarded as twofold ; or at least as acting in a 
twofold capacity, viz. as a perceptive and a creative power. The first 
is when it is employed to read external objects ; by which we mean, 
the looking through the outward form or appearance to the thought or 
idea conveyed by it. In this sense it is the power to see in all which 
meets the senses, all the objects and aspects of the material universe, 
that which they mean or express; whether individual features, or 
their combination in what is called the face of nature. It is the same 
thing as when we lovk thoughtfully into the countenance of a fellow- 
being, to read therein the spirit and character of the man. 10 is pre- 
eminently the eye of the mind, without which it may grope and calcu- 
late about things, but has no real insight ἐμέο them. Hence it is no 
less essential to the philosopher, who investigates the science of na- 
ture, than to the poet, who looks beyond to its spirit, since both are 
after the true meaning of nature. Thus Kepler, looking long and 
thoughtfully at the stars, reads in them the laws of physical astronomy, 
those thoughts or ideas after which the planetary system is constructed, 
and which had heretofore existed consciously only in the mind of De- 
ity. In the enthusiasm of a true philosopher he exclaims, ‘“ O God, 
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I think thy thoughts after Thee’ Milton, looking on the same ob- 
jects with the eye of a poet, thus interprets their motions around the 
sun: 
“Where the great luminary 
Aloof the vulgar constellations thick, 
That from his lordly eye keep distance due, 
Dispenses light from far; they as they move 
Their starry dance in numbers that compute 
Days, months and years, towards his all-cheering lamp, 
Turn swift their various motions, or are turn’d 
By his magnetic beam, that gently warms 
The universe, and to each inward part 
With gentle penetration, though unseen, 
Shoots invisible virtue even to the deep.” 


Here the poet anticipates the discovery of the philosopher, and seizes 
with his imagination the grand truth, which Newton afterwards de- 
monstrates by calculation. 

Finally, the Hebrew Psalmist, regarding the same religiously with 
the eye of devout contemplation, represents the heavens as telling to 
the earth, night discoursing unto night, of “the glory of God.” All 
these are instances of ¢magination looking through the outward form 
or letter of the universe, to its inward law or spirit. Imagination 
always has to do with the truth of things. It is not as sometimes 
represented a false and lawless faculty, but the truest of all, since it 
pierces jnto the inmost laws and spirit of nature, and does not stop 
with the bare truth of science. It is no less sure in its operations 
than reason, but it works more directly and intuitively. It reaches 
its conclusions, not by slow deduction or calculation, but by direct in- 
sight. It is the pioneer and torch of reason, which she sends on bé- 
fore to explore the way and guide her footsteps, or rather it is reason 
itself kindled to its intensest glow, and lighting up the universe with 
its penetrating lustre. 

Imagination is sometimes confounded with fancy, which has to do 
only with outward and accidental relations or resemblances, and is 
therefore a superficial and often deceptive faculty. There is the same 
difference between imagination and fancy, that there is between look- 
ing at the stars in the light of modern astronomy, and as they appear 
to the eye under the aspect of constellations; or between perusing a 
book by its meaning, and amusing ourself with coincidences in the 
size and shape of the letters. Hence the analogies, so called, which 
fancy detects in nature, and the poetaster deals in, are always those 
which strike the senses chiefly, and are most apparent, while those 
which imagination apprehends and embodies are outwardly false, and 
25* 
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whose truth approves itself only to the inward sense. Examples 
crowd upon us here, but we deem it unnecessary to give them. Who- 
ever can seize the distinction here indicated can adduce them for 
himself. 

Secondly, imagination is a creative power. And here its relation 
to language becomes more conspicuous. 1. Its simplest exercise in 
this capacity is when we give a name to an external object, i. e. when 
we express or image forth our idea of a thing by a word. Here the 
word which corresponds to the material of the thing, i. e. some out- 
ward symbol or phenomenon of which it is commonly an imitation, 
manifests our idea or thought of it, just as its counterpart in nature 
manifests ¢¢s idea, so that this first step in language is truly a creative 
process, an imitation by the mind of that which is ever going on in 
nature. Perhaps this process will be better understood by an analogous 
example from the department of pure ideas. A geometrician repre- 
sents a mathematical or ideal line by an actual stroke drawn on the 
slate. This visible line or stroke is not the real line (which is with- 
out breadth or thickness), but only its tmage or symbol, which repre- 
sents and copveys the idea to the imagination. It is important to 
remark here, that the same power which creates or constructs the 
image out of the idea, is employed to read or apprehend the idea 
through its image; and the same precisely is true in the case of words, 
which also are images of ideas. 2. The next operation of this power 
is, when we body forth in language the thought or meaning expressed 
by the collective object or features of nature. As when a poet repre- 
sents the beauty of a summer evening, not by a bare description or 
detail of its external features, but by first reading these features, i. e. 
receiving into his soul the indwelling law or spirit of the scene, and 
then expressing this in the same images and symbols in which it is 
expressed in nature, that is, re-creating the scene as a whole through 
its idea. A perfect example of this is seen in Milton’s L’ Allegro and 
Penseroso. Here the poet looks at nature not so much with the out- 
ward eye as with the eye of the mind, and depicts it also with the same 
faculty, viz. imagination. The scenes and objects presented stand 
before us tdealized, and for this reason are more true than in an ordi- 
nary description. 3. But there are other thoughts to be expressed 
than those we receive from without, and which we find actually em- 
bodied in nature, thoughts born within the soul itself, ideals above 
nature, which can therefore be only proximately represented by its 
forms. And here imagination assumes its most important prerogative, 
in seizing the elements of this natural language, i. 6. the forms and 
appearances of nature, and re-combining them into a perfect language 
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for the mind; appropriating and assimilating the materials found in 
nature to the inward thought, just as the organific principle in the tree 
subordinates the like elementary materials to its own life. 

Every moral term, however abstract, if traced to its root will be 
found to stand originally for something sensible, some fact or appear- 
ance in nature, which appearance and not the abstract term is the 
primary symbol or body of the thought. Thus right primarily means 
straight ; wrong means twisted ; attention is a stretching to; reflection, 
turning back, etc. ‘These it will be seen are not arbitrary applica- 
tions, but rest on a real affinity and correspondence between physical 
and mental phenomena. ‘The image and the thought conveyed by it 
have an inward relationship which imagination discovers; and this is 
not limited to a few striking analogies, but pervades the entire realms 
of nature and mind, showing that both rest upon one and the same 
ground. 

The human mind, then, through its perceptive and creative faculty 
of imagination, finding these natural images preadapted to its necessi- 
ties, transfers them out of the relation and use they hold in nature, 
and re-combines them after a new and higher law in its own thought; 
thus forming a new creation out of the old, but without violence to its 
laws. ‘This is the creation of language, of which imagination is the 
organizing soul. The forms and images without are transferred 
within, or to the pages of literature, and wrought into new structures, 
made to body forth and represent new ideas. But this is possible 
only through a like power with that which originally constructed them, 
viz. the power of thought. 

Thus nature may be said to possess a two-fold existence or life. 
The first is that which exists for the senses, in the manifold forms and 
creations around us, which is its earthly and temporal life; the second 
when it passes into a higher and spiritual life in the immortal forms 
of language and of literature. Language also passes through two 
stages, the primary or physical, when words represent simply things ; 
and the secondary or moral, when things and their corresponding 
words become the representatives of moral ideas in the mind. This 
second stage or process is discernible in what are called metaphors, 
' which are things taken from nature to represent or body forth other 
things or thoughts resembling them; as when we say light for know- 
ledge, a rock for stability, etc. Now in these and similar cases, there 
is more than an arbitrary association between the thing or sensible 
image and the moral idea. There is first an inherent and preéxisting 
affinity or fitness to each other; next a recognition of this fitness by 
the imagination ; and, finally, the actual joining or marriage of the 
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two ina word. Or to vary the illustration, there is in every such 
word a real incarnation ; the ideal or spiritual thought enters into a 
sensible form, so that it addresses the mind through the sense, or 
rather both at once in the imagination, which is the connecting or 
mediating faculty between them. 

Since almost all the terms of language are thus metaphorical, i. 6, 
are images brought over from nature, we may learn how much we 
owe to poets who first discover and wed these images or symbols to 
human thought. Poets are indeed in all ages the creators and _re- 
generators of language. They supply its life by keeping it in ever 
fresh and vital contact with nature, whence it is derived. The poetry 
of a language is its true life-blood ; and so soon as a language has lost 
its poetry, i. e. so soon as its words have become abstract, and no longer 
remand us to nature, or things as the types of thoughts, it is already 
dead ; dead not by the extinction of the thought but of its body, the 
natural image which incarnates the thonght. For a word as truly 
dies when its body decays and falls away, as a man. 

In the infancy of a language all its words are poetical, because they 
are taken fresh from the living mint of nature. They are the true 
images of things, whose presence they recall whenever used. By and 
by these images become defaced and worn off by constant attrition in 
the market. They are then like worn out coins, which although 
“current” have only a nominal value. Then new poets or makers 
are needed to restore the original images and to create new. ΑἹ] liv- 
ing languages are constantly undergoing this decay and renovation. 

4, The last and highest exercise of the imagination, is when not 
only individual forms and images, but the universe as a whole is 
subordinate to some ruling thought or passion of the mind. The 
whole of nature here becomes plastic to the sovereign power of imagi- 
nation, held in solution, as it were, by the mind, which attracts and 
crystalizes around its own thought whatever without is kindred to it 
or can be made to receive its mould. The human world within and 
the material world without are for the time commingled into one, and 
love, weep, tremble and rejoice together. This is possible only as 
the result of high wrought emotion, and under the stress of the most 
intense and absorbing passion, when imagination is always the most 
active ; and constitutes the highest triumph of the poet and the orator. 
This triumph is achieved in Lear, where the poet gathering around 
this “despised old man” all the congregated symbols of his state, all 
that is wildest and most desolate in nature and in man, night and 
tempest, an open heath and raving lunacy, he sends forth this forlorn 
but kingly soul to reign among them as the genius of the scene, to 
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subject and harmonize these discordant elements to his own infinite 
despair. : 

It will be seen from this review, what is the relation which imagi- 
nation sustains to nature, and through this to language. It is the true 
mediator between the mind within, and nature or the world of things 
without; first, reading things, or educing the thoughts contained in 
them, and then embodying these thoughts anew, and sending them forth 
as things of the mind in the immortal creations of language. In both 
capacities, whether as looking through the outward forms of nature to 
the Divine indwelling thought, and thus wedding the universe to the 
mind as science, or as linking its own thoughts to the forms and im- 
agery of nature, as in literature and art, it is the same sovereign, 
reconciling and assimilating power. Language is the true creature 
of the imagination, both originally and always; and the power or 
perfection of the one indicates and keeps pace with that of the other. 
This is seen most strikingly by contrasting the ancient Greeks and 
the Chinese, the intellectual antipodes of the human race. The latter 
people are utterly devoid of imagination, hence they have no lan- 
guage, or none that deserves the name. Of the former, imagination 
was the distinctive attribute, and in its highest degree ; and their lan- 
guage is the most perfect ever created by man, the true child and 
image of the Grecian genius. 

But we may not dwell longer on the nature of this power, the 
highest, as we think we have shown, among the intellectual powers of 
man, the most essential to the perception and expression of truth, yet 
alas, how sadly misunderstood and abused! We have dwelt thus long 
on the exposition of it, and still linger a moment in its application, 
because we feel deeply its claims to a better understanding and regard, 
and not without the hope of awakening in others a like sense of its 
‘value. Without it, as we have seen, language is impossible except 
as a dead and mindless formula, and thinking, which involves language, 
is not less dependent on it for all its life and energy. Whoever appre- 
hends the close and vital relation subsisting between thoughts and 
words, and the consequent reflex influence which the latter must have 
upon the former; especially whoever considers the almost miraculous 
charm and potency of “a word fitly spoken,” and the pernicious and 
baneful effect both upon speaker and hearer, of a word unfitly spoken, 
or untrue to the thought, will be able to appreciate that power which 
gives the right word to the thought, which is the sealing and witness- 
ing bond that wnites the two, and is therefore the only true interpreter 
and mediator between them. 

It is the only security we know of clear, profound and accurate 
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thinking, since it gives a body, with form and outline, to thought, and 
thus sets it before the mind with all the distinctness and reality of 
outward things. It illustrates and irradiates thought, and truth like- 
wise, so that it is beheld in clear sunlight, not as a dim abstraction, 
but as an actual and living incarnation. The man without imagina- 
tion may stumble upon truth, or hear its voice and follow it, but can« 
not discover it or discern its form. The difference between his think- 
ing and that of its possessor, is just the difference between darkly 
“feeling after, and haply finding” the truth, and beholding it in clear 
and solemn vision. Hence the Divine revelations made to prophets, 
in the olden time, were addressed to the imagination, as the only fac- 
ulty which could truly apprehend and convey them. 

To the metaphysician, by which we mean one who is conversant 
with the things of the mind, and not merely with abstract and dead 
terms divorced from these, and to whomsoever would obey the heaven- 
descended precept, “ Know thyself,” this power is the most indispens- 
able of all, and the highest degree of it too. None other can penetrate 
deep enough into the mind to seize its hidden and central laws, or ar- 
rest the subtle and vanishing apparitions that make up its phenomena, 
hold them in their individual shapes before the eye of the soul, and 
question them of their birth and issue. None but this can apprehend 
‘those tenuous distinctions which are the hieroglyphics of the mind, 
that must be traced and understood before it can be read. Hence it is 
that poets have hitherto been our best mental philosophers ; and we 
must believe they will ever continue to be. 

But if this high power be thus essential to the thinker and student 
of truth, it surely is not less so to him who would exhibit it to others. 
Truth to be seen and embraced, must be embodied, clothed in a sensi- 
ble and living form, that so it may meet and satisfy the whole being 
of man, and not the intellect alone. To satisfy a living man it must 
present itself as fe, having form and breath and motion, and not as 
a dead abstraction. Hence the universal charm of fables, of ballads, 
of true romance, and even of allegory ; where, as in Bunyan, moral 
truths are really incarnated, and live and walk in this our human 
world, and are not apparitions only, ghostly virtues from the realm of 
shades. 

To none, then, for hither our remarks and illustrations tend, to none 
is this power so absolutely indispensable, especially at the present day, 
as to the preacher, the commissioned seer and herald of divine truth to 
men. He of all others has to do with ¢ruth, and with truth alone. He 
is required to look the deepest into nature and man, to seek out and 
recognize its sacred presence wherever it abides, in all its near and 
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open or remote and secret dwelling places, to bring together and build 
again into a living body the disparted members of truth scattered ev- 
erywhere among all the sects and schools of Christendom ; in short, 
to read and interpret the divine word, both the written revelation and 
the no less sacred revelation of things, not superficially but as looking 
through and beyond the letter to the indwelling spirit. He needs 
therefore an insight, a searching depth and clearness of vision beyond 
what logic or hermeneutics can supply, a conscious light shining out 
of his own spirit, as well as a light meeting him from without. Ina 
word, he needs “the vision and the faculty divine” of imagination, 
purged indeed and sanctified, first of all to see, and then to body forth in 
its own form, the truth it is given him to behold. Nothing, we repeat, 
will compensate for this, not piety itself; for are there not standing 
examples on. every hand, of preachers eminent for godliness and 
orthodoxy, and sound wisdom withal, whose words are powerless 
because they come from them not as things, i. e. living and embodied 
realities, but as ghostly abstractions, detached from all communion 
with the actual living world, from aught that can move the senses or 
sensibilities of men, as truly so as if they were demonstrating a theo- 
rem in mathematics by the use of exponents x, y, and z. It is for the 
sake of the truth itself, which never ἐδ thus disembodied except in the 
mind of man or the domain of pure reason, it is for the truth’s sake 
chiefly that we seek to vindicate the nature and claims of imagination ; 
that in passing from the written word or the universe of things, 
through the mind of its interpreter, it may not suffer mutilation, but 
may go forth from man to man in the same radiant and living form 
in which God has arrayed it. 

If it be not too sacred an illusion here, we may refer to the Great 
Teacher himself, as the highest example of what we mean by the right 
use of this power. Himself the incarnation of Eternal Truth, it was 
his prerogative in all that he said to exhibit it in fresh and living forms. 
Never have we read words so instinct and alive with imagination in 
its very highest activity, as are to be found in the discourses and 
parables of Christ. Observe how he looks on nature with a spiritual 
and even poetic eye; how he seizes everywhere its open or lurking 
analogies, ‘and makes all outward objects tributary to his thought, by 
furnishing alike the lesson he would teach and the words to convey it ; 
lighting up by his illustrating similes not only the spiritual but the 
outward and material world, till it almost loses its materiality, and be- 
comes a transparent language. How he goes even beyond the poet 
and the philosopher in his insight into nature; since to these it yields 
only partial and superficial meanings, but unveils to him its innermost 
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divine import, as if the Lord and Author of nature were himself read- 
ing and interpreting his own works; making the houseless raven, the 
deciduous grass, and royally-apparelled lily, perennial preachers of 
trust and faith, and linking his immortal doctrines to the life-imprison- 
ing seed, the clustered and embracing vine, and the heaven-descended, 
universal and emancipating light. 

Finally, for we must not proceed further, we would recommend to 
all readers, as one of the best means of cultivating this power, and the 
only means of getting at the full significance and power of words, to 
accustom themselves to the calling up of the primary ¢mages of the 
words they read, of looking at thought through the medium of things, 
and not merely of abstract terms. The mind will thus have a double 
grasp upon the thought, first with the senses, and then with the reason, 
or rather with both in one in the imagination. We shall come to know 
words as we know men, after the flesh, as well as after the spirit. At 
the same time it is well, and somewhat important we think, to be able 
to know and discriminate what 7s flesh and what is spirit, by a dis- 
cernment that can distinguish without separating, and can apprehend 
the limits and power of each in the unity of both. 


ARTICLE V. 


REINHARD’S SERMONS. 


By Edwards A. Park, Professor in Andover Theological Seminary. 


§ 1, Prefatory Remarks. 


Tue clergy of every land are apt to regard their own pulpit as su- 
perior to every other. Bossuet, Fenelon, Saurin, Bourdaloue, Massi- 
lon, are in France thought to be unequalled. Luther, Dinter, Spener, 
Herder, Zollikofer, Reinhard, Schleiermacher, Draseke, Hofacker, 
are in Germany regarded as without a foreign rival. Who, asks the 
Briton, have discoursed like Latimer, Barrow, Taylor, South, Tillot- 
son, Whitefield, Hall, Chalmers? And the American is unwilling to 
exalt any preacher above Edwards, Bellamy, Davies, Mason, and 
some of more recent times. Now, if it be true that the clergy of ev- 
ery land are superior to their foreign brethren, in their ability to influ- 
ence their own countrymen, they may still obtain essential aid from 
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the study of a foreign pulpit, how inferior soever to their own. As, 
according to the proverb, wise men have learned more from fools than 
fools have ever learned from wise men, so the most accomplished 
preachers may derive instruction from those who are most open to 
criticism, even from the very faults of the faulty. We should remem- 
ber, that the excellences of every pulpit vary from those of every other, 
and are a complement to them in the formation of a perfect model of 
sacred eloquence. The object of the present Article is, not to eulogize 
the divines of any particular land, nor to make lengthened criticisms 
upon any individual preacher, but to give some illustrations of the 
sermons of Reinhard, who is confessedly one of the princes among the 
pulpit orators of Germany. It is not pretended that his sermons are 
patterns for indiscriminate imitation, that they are free from glaring 
faults, but it is supposed that they deserve a studious examination, as 
specimens of a peculiar style of preaching, which, while it contains 
many evils to be shunned, contains also many excellences to be ad- 
mired. Before we make any excerpts from his discourses, let us 
briefly consider the 


§ 2. Life and Labors of Reinhard. 


Francis Volkmar Reinhard was born in Vohenstrauss, a market- 
town once belonging to the principality of Sulzbach, Bavaria, March 
12, 1753. His early education was superintended with great skill by 
his father, who was the learned preacher of Vohenstrauss. In his six- 
teenth year he was sent to the Gymnasium Poeticum ‘at Ratisbon, and 
in 1773 he entered the university of Wittenberg, where in 1778 he was 
invited to take part in the instructions of the philosophical faculty. 
In 1780 he was appointed Professor Extraordinary of Philosophy, and 
in 1782 Ordinary Professor of Theology at Wittenberg. In 1792 he 
was called by the Saxon government to be First Court Preacher, 
Ecclesiastical Councillor, and First Assessor of the Consistory. To 
fill these important stations he removed to Dresden, and there resided 
twenty years. He died Sept. 6, 1812, in the sixtieth year of his age. 
A view of his philosophical and theological principles was published 
by Politz, in four volumes, in 1801-4. The same author issued, in 
1813—15, in two volumes, an account of Reinhard’s life and writings. 
A description of Reinhard’s character was also given by Charpentier 
and Bottiger in 1818. Since his death, some of his works have been 
edited by such men as Schott, Bertholdt, and Heubner. 


1 The statements in this section are derived from several notices of Reinhard, 
particularly from that in Cons. Lex., Auf. 1836. 
Vox. VI. No. 22. 26 
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In the year 1721, Reinhard published his celebrated Inquiry into 
the Plan which the Founder of Christianity devised for the good of 
the race. The fourth edition of this work was issued in 1798; the 
fifth, under the superintendence of Heubner, in 1830. He com- 
menced, in 1782, a Psychological Inquiry concerning wonder and the 
wonderful. Between the years.1788 and 1815, were published the 
five volumes of his System of Christian Ethics, of which the first vol- 
ume has passed through five editions; the second and third, three each. 
All things considered, this is the most elaborate of his treatises. In 
1801 was published his work, originally written in Latin, on the Worth 
of little things in Morals, of which a second edition was issued in 1817. 
His Lectures on Dogmatic Theology appeared in 1801, and the fourth 
edition of them in 1818. His Epitome of Christian Theology was 
published in 1804, and the second edition in 1819. His Opuscula 
Academica appeared in 1809, in two volumes. He published, in 1810, 
his far-famed Confessions relating to his sermons and ministerial edu- 
cation.' The fifth edition of this work was issued in 1811. Besides 
the above-named volumes, he printed several learned dissertations, 
and contributed largely to the periodical literature of his time. 

In the homiletical department, the number of his printed works is 
larger than we could expect from a philosopher so deeply read. The 
uniform collection of his sermons is contained in the thirty-five octavo 
volumes, published between 1795 and 1813, many of which have 
passed through several editions, and some have been translated into 
foreign languages ; the four volumes for the use of families, edited by 
Hacker, in 1813; one volume, edited by Kenzelmann, in 1825 ; and 
one, edited by Haas, in 1833. In addition to the preceding, are two 
volumes of sermons, published in 1793; one on the Refining of the 
Moral Sentiments, in 1798, a second edition in 1813; one on Provi- 
! dence, in 1895; and three volumes of Reformation Discourses, pub- 
lished between 1821 and 1824. Many of the sermons issued by his 
editors since his decease, had been previously given to the public by 
himself; but, on the other hand, some which he had occasionally pub- 
lished, are not inserted in the above-named volumes; so that it may 
‘be safe to affirm that his printed sermons occupy forty-six or seven 
octavo volumes, each containing from three to five hundred pages. 

The extent of his labors will be best appreciated by a comparison 
of them with those of our own Pres. Dwight, who was born one year 
before Reinhard, and died four years after him, of the same disease. 
Both of these distinguished men were obliged to struggle, in their lite- 


! Reinhard’s Plan and also his Confessions, were translated into English, by 
Rev. O. A. Taylor, and published in 1831 and 1832. 
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rary efforts, against obstacles resulting from impaired health. Rein- 
hard was necessitated often to suspend his studies for successive months. 
Dr. Dwight was occupied in collegiate instruction twenty-seven, and 
Reinhard taught in the university fourteen years. Moreover, while 
Church Councillor at Dresden, the superintendence of both the school 
and university education of Saxony was, in a considerable degree, 
confided to Reinhard. His published works are at least sixty octavos 
and one quarto ; those of Dr. Dwight, if printed in the same style 
with Reinhard’s, would be less than twenty octavos. Both wrote sys- 
tems of theology; Dwight in the form of sermons, Reinhard in the 
form of a logical treatise. All the published sermons of Dwight are 
not more than two hundred and fifty; those of Reinhard are about 
nine hundred.!_ The discourses of Dwight, however, are longer and 
more argumentative than those of Reinhard, and he wrote hundreds 
which were never published.2 Nearly all of Reinhard’s written ser- 
mons have been given to the public. What he wrote, he finished for 
the press. We read of Wesley that he preached annually eight hun- 
dred sermons, of Whitefield that he preached during his life fifteen 
thousand ; these, however, were not different discourses, but many of 
them repetitions of each other. One of our New England clergymen 
wrote three thousand sermons, which having been consumed with his 
house by fire, he began anew and wrote fifteen hundred more. Seve- 
ral of our divines have written, each, four thousand discourses; one, 
at least, has left to his heirs five thousand; but these preachers 
have not prepared their manuscripts, either in substance or style, for 
publication. It had been wiser if they had written no more sermons 
than Reinhard, and had elaborated with more care the few hundreds 
on which they should have concentrated their energies. Dr. Chaun- 
cey, who spent fifteen hours every day in his study, lamented toward 
the close of his ministry that he had written so many sermons, and 
remarked that two hundred were sufficient for a long life. His motto 
was, “ Think much, write little.” 

Before we give any abstracts of Reinhard’s discourses, it may be well 
to consider the 


§ 3. Novelty and Variety of his Themes for the Pulpit. 


When a reader, familiar with the strain of English preaching, opens 


Δ In the Repertorium simmtlicher Predigt-Sammlungen of Reinhard, which is 
confessedly imperfect, there are in the first edition 873, in the second 880 of his 
sermons enumerated. 

3 He is said to have written a thousand in twelve years. 
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the volumes of Reinhard, he seems to come into a new hemisphere, 
and like a traveller into the Oriental world, he is interested in the 
hitherto unseen flowers and fruits which attract his vision. There ig 
a contracted circle of subjects on which some divines run a perpetual 
round ; but our author has overstepped the circumference of this circle, 
and expatiated on themes which have seldom been approached by 
others. The variety of his subjects is as remarkable as their novelty, 
Like all other authors he has, indeed, his favorite themes; he recurs 
with pleasure to the dignity of human nature, the virtues of the Mes- 
siah, his relations to men as they are mortal, bereaved, prosperous, ete. ; 
but many of these themes he was obliged to discuss by the ecclesiasti- 
cal rules which fettered him. While hampered by these rules, to have 
prepared nine hundred sermons for the press on subjects so different 
as his from each other and from those ordinarily discussed in the pul- 
pit, indicates a fertility of genius, an extent of observation, a richness 
of spiritual feeling, a practical tact, which are but seldom combined in 
one man. The following are selected, not by any means as the most 
peculiar, or the most fruitful of his topics, but as giving a fair speci- 
men of their original, fresh, diversified character ; 

We should derive nourishment for our philanthropy from the 
unexpected discovery of good qualities in others; The influence of old 
age upon our love to men; The desire of living long enough to wit- 
ness certain expected and important events; The results of that 
Providence by which men of different ages in life are associated to- 
gether; Necessity, a means of intellectual and moral improvement; 
The connection between humility towards God and a hearty confidence 
in him; The union which Christianity forms between the love of one’s 
country and the love of the entire race of man; The evil influence 
which the pleasures of the table exert upon the human heart ; Why do 
the most weighty truths generally excite the greatest opposition? 
How important for us is the connection which Christianity, at the be- 
ginning, formed with the lowest classes of society ; The instruments 
which God chooses for executing his benevolent purposes, are not 
such as man would have chosen; How happy should we be in taking 
our departure from the world, if, like our Saviour, we should leave no 
one behind us who would regret that he had formed our acquaintance ; 
The history of Christ’s resurrection gives the best instruction on the 
rapid changes in the affairs of men; We should live for those high ' 
ends which will make our existence important for our fellow men, and 
worthy of mention when we are dead ; How appropriate it is to the 
feelings of true Christians, not to distrust the future amelioration of hu- 
man character; The best men do not receive their merited honor until 
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they are dead ; The duties imposed upon us by the promising prospects 
of the young; The duties resulting from the fact, that many persons 
have far more good qualities than we have usually ascribed to them ;! 
The injurious influence of sudden prosperity upon the moral feelings 
of men; Even in our opportunities of doing good, there are sometimes 
temptations against which we should be on our guard; The disposi- 
tion of men to strive for communion with the higher orders of being ; 
Warnings against false conscientiousness ; A cheerful, equable temper 
essential to the most active piety; Hindrances to true peace of mind 
among real Christians; How carefully good men should guard against 
becoming the sport of circumstances ; The impossibility of satisfying 
the unwarranted hopes which men cherish concerning us; The birth of 
Jesus is the most instructive memento of our own birth; The serious 
thoyght on the incarnation of the Son of God, is the best means of 
awakening within us a lively feeling of the dignity of our own nature ; 
In entering upon a new year, how much reason we have to be thank- 
ful for the pressure of duty ; The providence of God toward our little 
ones; The furtherance of truth by means which are uncongenial with 
it; The duty of deriving useful lessons from our past mistakes; We 
should not be offended at the mingling of worthy and unworthy mem- 
bers in the Christian church ; What shall we think of the uncertainty 
in which our religion leaves us, with regard to the particulars of our 
residence in the future world? ete. 

The question arises, where does Reinhard find passages in the Bi- 
ble suggesting such themes? This leads us to consider the 


§ 4. Connection of his Themes with his Texts. 


The German Lutheran church, it is well known, prescribe a series 
of biblical lessons, @ pericope, for every sabbath and religious festival 
day of the year. From these lessons the preacher is obliged to take 
his texts.2 Year after year, therefore, he is compelled to preach on 
the same passages of Scripture. Hence results a danger of monotony 
in the choice of his themes. In order to guard against this tiresome 
sameness, an inventive mind like that of Reinhard is prompted to 
search out the hidden meanings of the lessons selected for him, and to 
found his discourses on implications rather than on assertions of Scrip- 


' The text of this discourse is Luke 17: 11—16; which is said to imply that the 
Samaritan who was healed had more gratitude than was expected of him. 

3 The supposed advantages of preaching from such prescribed texts, rather than 
from such as each clergyman chooses for himself, are stated in Bib. Sac. Vol. III. 
p. 473. 
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ture. The reader is constantly surprised at the ease and naturalness 
with which our author merges his texts into Propositions which, but 
for his ingenuity in explaining them, would seem altogether too far- 
fetched. ‘The artifice with which he connects his novel themes with 
the lessons which suggest them, may be seen in the following exam- 
ples. Often it is a fault incident to the circumstances in which he 
wrote ; although it is far more disagreeable in these insulated illustra- 
tions, than in the neat and flowing discourses from which they are 
detached. 

From the fact mentioned in John 4: 47—954 that Christ, when urged 
to visit the nobleman’s house, persevered in refusing the entreaty, and 
even rebuked the supplicating father, although he restored the dying son, 
Reinhard discourses! on the doubtful value of complaisance, and the 
duties resulting from the ambiguous morality of this trait. We should 
not say, yes, to every solicitation. From the same text he discourses? 
again on the immodesty which leads men to ask too much of God. 
The narrative, in Matt. 9: 1—8, of the palsied man who was brought 
to Jesus by persons who showed great faith in the Messiah’s willing- 
ness and power to heal their friend, is the foundation of a discourse 
by our author, on the conduct required of Christians by the confidence 
which others repose in them.3 

An English or an American divine discoursing on Luke 8: 4—15, 
the passage containing the parable of the sower, would have derived 
from it a lesson with regard to the duty or the mode or the results of 
hearing, or preaching the gospel, or with regard to the good and evil 
influences which operate upon man while listening to the truth. But 
the German divine shows from this text, how we ought to be influ- 
enced by the known fact, that we must live and hold intercourse 
with men of the most widely different characters and manners.‘ 
In another sermon from the same text,’ he proposes to state some 
grounds of consolation for those who think that they can effect 
nothing by their most faithful exertions A discourse in relation 
to Christ’s healing the dropsical man on the sabbath, Luke 14: 
1—6, would ordinarily be devoted to the mode of keeping holy 
holy time; but as the Pharisees were inquisitive to know whether the 
Saviour would heal on the sabbath day, and as he at once performed 
the miracle without previously explaining the reasons for it, Reinhard 
devotes his sermon on this text to the habit of answering men by ac- 


1 Predigten im Jahre 1795 gehalten, Band II. ss. 332—345. 
2 Predigten im Jahre 1796 gehalten, Band I. ss. 312—330. 

3 Predigten im Jahre 1795 gehalten, Band II. ss. 356—370. 
4 Predigten im Jahre 1801 gehalten, Band I. ss. 116—137. 
‘+ Predigten, 1797. Band I. ss. 87—104. 
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tions instead of words, Das Antworten mit der That.! We are accus- 
tomed to hear discourses on the proper use of the tongue from such 
texts as Ps. 39: 1, or James 1: 26, or 8: 2 seq., but our author has a 
sermon? on the duty of manifesting the true Christian spirit in our 
words, and founds it on the record of the miracle which Christ per- 
formed on the man who “had an impediment in his speech,” Mark 7: 
81—37. The narrative of our Saviour’s miracle of feeding the four 
thousand, Mark 8: 1—9, would suggest to an ordinary preacher the 
benevolence or power of Christ, but Reinhard deduces from it the 
the theme, Christians must always rely on themselves more than on 
others.3 Men are apt to rely on their companions for even the enter- 
tainment of a social party, but Christ attracted four thousand persons 
to himself, entertained them three days by his own words, and at last, 
although he asked the advice of his disciples, did not follow it, but fed 
the multitude by his own power. So should we rely upon ourselves: 
a) we should expect more from our own judgment than from that of 
our fellow men in forming our plans; Ὁ) from our own activity than 
from that of our fellow men in executing our plans; c) from our own 
energy than from that of our fellow men in extricating ourselves from 
trouble. We should rely upon ourselves in this manner, because such 
reliance best accords with, a) our duty, b) our honor, c) our interest, 
d) the general welfare. If we would thus expect more from ourselves 
than from others, we must, a) cherish a fitting regard for our own 
dignity, b) endeavor to discipline our powers so as to become more 
and more judicious and practically useful, c) strive to possess within 
ourselves as many resources as possible, d) in all ways confirm 
within us the filial assurance that, while in the way of prudence and 
duty, we shall receive the aid of the Most High.The fact that the 
multitude had been with Jesus three days and without provisions, sug- 
gests to Reinhard, as a theme of another sermon from the same text,4 
the Proposition that we should be very miserable if God did not, with- 
out ceasing, remedy the evils of our improvidence; a theme ingen- 
iously illustrated by the incidents of the text, but too homely and secu- 
lar for the taste of English and American divines. From the expres- 
sion, Many prophets and kings have desired, etc., in the lesson Luke 
10: 23—37, our author preaches an intellectual discourse,5 on the 
yearnings of the noblest minds after a higher good than they have 
already attained. 

' Predigten 1807, Band II. ss. 121—138., 

3 Predigten, 1797, Band I. ss. 297—315. 

3 Predigten, 1797. Band II. ss. 292—308. 

* Predigten, 1799, Band I. 88. 41—58. 

> Predigten, 1800, Band IL ss. 147—166. 
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When there are several parallel passages of Scripture which might, 
with some propriety, be used as texts for a particular sermon, Rein- 
hard is often obliged to employ the least appropriate of these passages 
for his text, and refer to the more appropriate as illustrating it. The 
healing of Jairus’s daughter is described more fully in Mark 5; 22— 
53 and Luke 8: 41—56 than in Matt. 9: 18—26 ; yet the latter is one 
of the selected Jessons,and must therefore be the foundation of Rein- 
hard’s sermon, although the principle which he derives from it is far 
more clearly developed in the other histories. “ Jairus came to Caper- 
naum,” says our author in one of his discourses from Matt. 9: 18—26,! 
“but found the Messiah thronged with inquisitivemen. He persuaded 
the Saviour to accompany him, yet the multitude of curious observers 
streamed after this object of their unceasing wonder. When Jesus ar- 
rived at the ruler’s house, he saw the same love of novelty developed 
there. A crowd had assembled to gaze at the scene of death. He 
expelled the inquisitive multitude from the house, that he might per- 
form his miracle in quietness. The curiosity of modern times is greater 
than was that of ancient days; for then it was limited to the news of 
neighboring villages, now it is extended to the news of distant nations. 
This curiosity is not itself blamable, but should be regulated on Chris- 
tian principles. The inquisitiveness of Christ’s contemporaries led 
but very few of them to a hearty faith in him; and our curiosity for 
the social or literary, written or oral news of the day, is often unpro- 
ductive of good, because it is not subjected to the law of Christianity. 
The design of this sermon is, to state the duties which the Christian 
religion devolves upon us in regard to the news of the day. 

A. A Christian is required to be deliberate in his attention to 
the news of the day. He should attend to them, but, a) should not 
eagerly seize at popular rumors, for they are generally too frivolous 
to be hunted for; and, b) he should not credit them without a search- 
ing examination, for they are often untrustworthy. 

B. A Christian is required to be cautious in communicating the news 
of the day. a) He should guard against repeating them in a gos- 
siping spirit, for such a spirit leads to exaggerations of the truth, b) he 
should be influenced by circumstances in communicating them. The 
Saviour performed his miracle in the house of Jairus privately, for 
circumstances rendered such a mode expedient. But on his way to 
this house, he made known a miracle which he had secretly performed. 
Why did he expose the woman who had touched the hem of his gar- 


1 Predigten, herausgegeben von Hacker, Band IV. ss. 145—163. An abstract of 
this sermon is here given, as illustrating the mode in which Reinhard constantly 
refers to his text. 
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ment? No one of the throng was aware that he had miraculously 
cured her. He was not accustomed to publish abroad his miracles. 
But unless he had published this, the report might have arisen that 
the power of healing diseases lay in his very garments, and was not 
dependent on his rational action. To preclude this superstition he 
gave publicity to the fact, that he perceived virtue to have gone out of 
him. Circumstances require us occasionally to promulge, and occa- 
sionally to conceal what we know. 
C. A Christian is required to employ the news of the day for his 
own instruction. a) He should extend his knowledge by their means. 
Our Saviour would not allow the crowd to witness his miracle in the 
house of Jairus, for they had no disposition to learn useful truths from 
what they saw, and we deserve to be thrust out of our heavenly Fa- 
ther’s house, if we derive no useful information, with regard to charac- 
ter and duty, from what we daily hear. b) He should improve his 
principles of action by the new knowledge which he acquires of men 
and things. Not merely for himself, however, should he labor, but, 
D. A Christian is required to employ the news of the day for the 
welfare of others: a) for the good of those present with us; our text 
specifies four particulars in which Christ employed the new events of 
afew hours, for the welfare of those who were with him; Ὁ) for the 
good of those absent from us; often may we rebuke slanderers and 
thereby save their absent victims from serious evil. 

Reinhard had a twofold difficulty imposed upon him in the choice 
of his subjects. He must pay some regard to his texts, and some to 
the days of the calendar. Hence we are led to speak of the 


§ 5. Connection of his Themes with the Occasions on which they were 
discussed. 


A glance at his discourses confirms the remark, that in the Lutheran 
church of Germany the Reformation is not yet completed. We not 
only find his annual sermons on Palm Sunday, Whitsuntide, Epipha- 
ny, etc., but also on Septuagesima and Sexagesima Sundays (so called 
because the former is about seventy, and the latter about sixty days 
before Easter), on Exaudi Sunday (so called because on this day the 
passage Exaudi, Domine, vocem mean, ete., Ps. 27:7, is to be read 
in the Romish church), on Quasimodogeniti Sunday (so called be- 
cause the passage Sicut modo geniti infantes, etc., 1 Pet. 2: 2, is ap- 
pointed in the Romish Missal to be publicly read on this day), on 
Cantate, and Esto mihi Sundays, on the festival of the visitation of the 
virgin Mary, and in fine on nearly all the holidays of the dark.ages. 
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His themes, therefore, must have relation not only to his texts, but 
also to the ill-regulated festivals on which they are discussed. It ig 
easy to see, however, that a tedium would ensue, if, for example, one 
sabbath in every year should be devoted throughout the whole land, 
to a discourse expressly on Saint Michael and all angels. It becomes 
necessary, therefore, to use great latitude in the treatment of the texts 
selected for this festival. One of these texts is Matt. 18: 1—11, which 
derives its pertinency to this occasion from a clause in the 10th verse. 
In one of Reinhard’s sermons on this text,! he considers the importance 
of cherishing a constantly active conviction of the freedom of the hu- 
man will. But this Proposition has no relevancy to the 10th verse. 
It is derived from the 7—9 verses, in which, our author supposes, the 
will is summoned to assert and use its freedom in opposition to the 
appetites, desires, emotions and affections which induce ittosin. Ina 
subsequent discourse? on the same text, and on the same festival, he 
considers the constantly decreasing earnestness which is manifested in 
the religious life. Were it not for the subtile ingenuity of Reinhard, 
it would be difficult to see the harmony between these two themes 
with the spirit of their text or of St. Michael’s day. One of his dis- 
courses? preached on the day of the Purification of the virgin Mary, is 
professedly founded on Luke 2: 22—32. Its Proposition is, The 
Christian should love life and not fear death. Its Division is, He 
should love life because of his duties, and he should be fearless of death 
because of his hopes. Its Subdivisions are, I. He should love life, 
because of his duty, a) to acquire knowledge in life, b) to improve 
his character, 6) to promote the welfare of men, d) to know God. 
II. He should be fearless of death because of his hope, a) that death 
will be less terrible to him than it is commonly regarded, b) that all 
his concerns will remain under the divine guidance, 6) that he shall 
enter, at death, on an immortal existence, and, d) that through God’s 
grace in Christ he shall be perfectly blissful. But what has such a 
sermon to do with the purification of the virgin Mary? And what 
connection has it with the text? When Mary presented herself in the 
temple, Simeon incidentally met her, and having taken the child ex- 
claims, “ Now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace,” and this 
exclamation is contained in the lesson of the day, and indirectly sug- 
gests the Proposition of the discourse, a Proposition, however, equally 
appropriate to the Rogate, or the Reminiscere, or the Invocavit or the 
διούδονδιο, Domini Sunday, and toa multitude οὗ ὁ dissimilar texts. 


' Predigten, 1795, Band I. 88. 274293. 
5 Predigten, 1800, Band II. ss. 187—208. 
3 Predigten, 1801, Band I. ss. 93—115. 
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In another discourse on the same festival and from the same lesson 
he propounds as his theme,! At death men never lament their having 
been, but often their not having been religious; a very good theme, 
but much more opportune to the Green (Maundy) Thursday or to the 
Oculi Sunday, than to the festival in honor of the virgin while at a pe- 
riod long anterior to her decease. 

A Puritan would suppose, that if there were any reason for observ- 
ing the Epiphany, the same reason would require us to meditate during 
the festival on some truth connected with the mission of Christ or 
with the state of the heathen. One of Reinhard’s Epiphany? sermons 
is devoted to a warning against obstinacy in adhering to designs pre- 
viously formed. By what circuitous path is such a theme arrived at 
on such aday? ‘The lesson for the festival is Matt. 2: 1—12; this 
- passage includes the account of Herod’s slaying the infants of Bethle- 
hem; this murderous act of the king was prompted by his headstrong 
perseverance in his scheme of retaining the rule of Judea; and hence 
the appearance of Christ to the magi is historically connected with 
an act which warns us against obstinacy in adhering to designs pre- 
viously formed. On the second Sabbath after Epiphany in a sermon 
from John 2: 1—11, our author treats of the moral worth of great 
assemblies, or social parties.3 But why was not this subject equally 
appropriate to the “Laetare Sunday,” and why might it not have 
been exchanged for one of his themes on Annunciation day, the 
duties devolved upon us, whenever our hopes are surpassed by the 
event, text; Luke 1: 26—28 4 

The Lutheran church observes the New Year's day as a religious 
festival, not merely on account of its relations to the course of time, 
but also and professedly on account of its being the day of Christ’s 
circumcision, or the eighth day after Christmas. [0 is therefore called 
the festival of the Circumcision, and the sermons preached on the 
occasion are adapted both to the recollection of this event, and like- 
wise to the commencement of a new year. It is frequently a problem 
how to combine in one discourse the appropriate references to such 
different objects; and the ingenuity of Reinhard is often tortured to 
present the two themes in a fitting union. The trouble is increased 
by the fact, that the lessons for the Festival, Gal. 3: 23—29, and 
Luke 2: 21,5 refer exclusively to the circumcision rather than to the 


1 Predigten, 1799, Band I. ss. 105—123. 

3 Predigten, 1796, Band II. ss. 1—18. 

3 Predigten, 1800, Band I. ss. 61—80. 

* Predigten, 1800, Βαδιὰ I. ss. 252—271. 

ὃ Reference is here made to the lessons in the old Sachsische Kirchen Agende, 
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new year, and it requires great versatility of mind to educe from either 
of these lessons for successive years the trains of thought which are 
expected on the first of January. An illustration of the manner in 
which Reinhard steers through the difficulties of his position, is seen 
in the following summary of one of his sermons from Luke 2: 21.1 

Introduction. The new year suggests to a man the importance of 
time. But time would lose for him much of its value were it not for 
his being known to the community by a proper name, which suggests 
his person to every one who hears it. Criminals often think that, by 
changing their names, they are made over again. If any one of us 
should give up the cognomen by which he has been designated, he 
would seem to have lost a part, at least, of himself, and after this dis- 
turbance of his identity, his future life would seem to be less intimately 
connected with the past, and would thus appear to him less important 
than it now does. Many persons had been called Jesus, before our 
Saviour was thus designated; but what a dignity has he imparted to 
that word! What a worthy appellation it has become through his 
virtues ! 

Proposition. We shall best spend the year on which we entered 
to-day, if the names by which we are known, are as valuable to us, 
as they should be to true Christians. 

Division. 1 must first illustrate the value which a true Christian 
finds in his name, and secondly, show that we shall spend the new 
year in the best manner, if we feel that our own names possess this 
value.? 

First Head. The name of a Christian is valuable to him, 

A. Asa mark of distinction from other persons; for society would 
be confused and would fall into many and ruinous mistakes, if 
there were no such convenient methods of distinguishing differ- 
ent individuals. 


from which Reinhard usually preached. Different systems of lessons are used in 
different lands. 

1 Predigten, 1797, Band I. ss. 1—21. It should be said, however, that Reinhard 
speaks of his train of thought in this sermon, as unusual for the pulpit. 

3 Here Reinhard inserts an explanation which exemplifies his extreme, some- 
times unnecessary care in making all his assertions perspicuous and precise. “ By 
the word name, 1 here mean those words which are employed for precisely desig- 
nating our persons, and for distinguishing us from all others. They may or may 
not be in themselves specially significant, may be derived from our own or foreign 
languages, may have been selected for us with consideration and for some pecu! ar 
distinctive purpose, or capriciously and under the influence of accidental circum- 
stances ; all these things are of not the slightest weight, and do not affect the minds 
of rational Christians with regard to the intrinsic value of their names.” s. 6. 
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B. As a remembrancer of his reception into the bosom of the church. 
It was given him at his baptism, as Christ’s at his circumcision, 
and is associated with all the vow$ then made for him, and all 
the significance of that initiatory rite. 

C. As a sign of his connection with an honored or beloved family. 
If the family be honored, how precious the word which associates 
all that reputation with himself; if it be not unusually revered 
by society at large, many members of it are beloved by himself, 
and how sweet the word which indicates his consanguinity with 
those to whom his heart clings in the fondest attachment. - 

D. As the object around which is entwined all that others think of 
him or feel toward him. It is the ring which encircles within 
itself the various opinions and emotions which men have in re- 
gard to his character. What a multitude of thoughts and feel- 
ings are awakened at the bare name of Jesus! And in a degree, 
all the followers of Christ should associate their names with such 
a demeanor, as will give a peculiar meaning to those otherwise 
arbitrary letters, and make them suggestive of whatever is great 
and good. The mere mention of their names may and should 
be a stimulus to high and holy efforts. 

E. As the vehicle by which our influence may be transmitted to pos- 
terity. Our names will survive us, perhaps for centuries. We 
may so conduct ourselves that they will be associated with les- 
sons of instruction to coming ages, will excite emotions, elevating 
men to virtue or alluring them into sin. Can a Christian, then, 
be indifferent to the spiritual associations, which may fruitfully 
cluster around his cognomen when he himself is no more ? 

Second Head. We shall best spend the year on which we this 
day enter, if we attach to our names the importance which we have 
just ascribed to them ; for this view of their importance will lead us, 


’ A. To rectify our faults; not to allow the very sound which suggests 


the idea of our persons, to be significant of odious qualities to 
our contemporaries and successors, and thus to disgrace our- 
selves, our relatives, and the church : 

B. To rescue our names from obscurity ; not to permit them to be 
unconnected in the memory of man with deeds of wisdom and 
beneficence, with habits of punctuality and faithfulness : 

C. To adorn all our social and public relations ; to make each mem- 
ber of our families rejoice in our names; each of our fellow citi- 
zens love to repeat them; the church of Christ at whose baptis- 
mal altar we received them, derive comfort from the virtues 

Vor. VI. No. 22. 27 
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which they bring to mind, and delight in them as the names 
which are written in heaven : 

D. To commend ourselves more and more to the consciences of men 
by multiplying our meritorious deeds; if we are now eminent 
and all eyes directed toward us, we should increase the worthi- 
ness of our example, so that our names shall be mentioned with 
new complacency by the multitudes who are proud to imitate us: 

E. To occupy every hour of the new year with zealous labors for the 
general welfare ; for life is short; and we must be diligent, if we 
would scatter all along our pathway such memorials of ourselves 
as will excite the gratitude of posterity, and quicken. them to 
cultivate the virtues which will be suggested by the very letters 
which designate our persons. By useful industry each man may 
acquire a good name, and one which is permanently useful. 


The preceding abstract from Reinhard leads us into the 


§ 6. Rhetorical Structure of his Discourses. 


It is needless to say that one excellence of his sermons consists in 
their accurate arrangement. His mind was so severely disciplined that 
he wrote, both on the most intricate and the most familiar themes, with 
a remarkable exactness of method. Almost every one of his sermons 
is a system, having its general Divisions, each of which is subdivided 
into tributary parts, and each of these parts exhibits a wonderful pre- 
cision in the sequence of its component thoughts. A skeleton of one 
of his sermons fails to exhibit the rigid order which pervades the entire 
composition, for the muscles of the body are as nicely and systematically 
collocated as the bones. He generally announces his main Divisions im- 
mediately after the statement of histheme. He often enumerates the Sub- 
divisions of each principal topic, immediately after that topic is brought 
forward to be discussed. He distinctly repeats the Subdivision both 
at the commencement and at the close of its discussion. He an- 
nounces its minute and specific parts with so much neatness and accu- 
racy, as to make the whole discourse appear like a congeries of 
themes, particular and general, one rising above another, and all in 
their inter-dependencies, constituting a single, comprehensive, exten- 
sively related, organized, almost living subject. It must be con- 
fessed, indeed, that his arrangement is often artificial, that he sacri- 
fices ease to order, and thus extends his excellence into a fault.! He 


'! Reinhard comments very freely on his own errors in the arrangement of his 
sermons, but denies that he ever intended to force his thoughts into a preconceived 
or favorite order. See Gestandnisse, Sulzbach, 1810, ss. 156, 157. 
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is too much enamored of the poetry of the mathematics, the rhythm 
of numbers. He is, for example, too fond of a division into four gen- 
eral topics, and a subdivision of each of the four into a couple of 
secondary parts. He often divides the body of his sermon into six 
heads, and concludes with three inferences. Four and two, six and 
three are with him far preferable to seven and three, five and two. 
He devotes nearly an equal amount of space to each of his regular 
divisions, and thus gives to the whole sermon a balance and equipoise 
which indicate constraint in his own mind, and interfere with the 
natural growth of his theme. But although a syllabus of his dis- 
courses will not expose the whole extent of their symmetry, it will 
indicate the principle on which he elaborated them, a principle far too 
excellent to be disregarded as it often is, and appearing none the less 
important from the excess into which a scholastic preacher has car- 
ried it. 

Perhaps the structure of our author’s and of many other German 
discourses, may be well exhibited in the following abstract of a double 
sermon which he preached on the two successive days of the Easter 
Festival.! 

Doxology, from 1 Pet. 1: 3, 4 (instead of the Benediction with 
which his discourses usually commenced). 

Introduction, closed with a brief prayer. The instability of all 
things on earth depresses the heart; hence man strives to make him- 
self immortal in the respect and affection of posterity. But he fails 
in his design. This festival presents the only object which can gratify 
man’s love of permanence and immortality ; for it shows him that he 
is not born to die, but dies to live forever and ever. The resurrec- 
tion of Christ suggests the following 

Proposition.2 The Infinite in the employments and the experi- 
ences of man. 

Division. 1. Explanation and proof of the Infinite in human 
affairs. 2. The importance of recognizing it. 

Before discussing this subject let us entreat for the Divine aid in a 
silent prayer. (Here the congregation rise, offer a secret petition and 
remain standing until after the announcement of the text.) 


1 Predigten, 1807, Band II. ss. 257—299. 

* Although the Introduction in the German discourses usually precedes the text, 
yet it is not the general, although with Reinhard it is a frequent custom to insert 
the Proposition before the text. 

3 This practice of the hearers’ standing while the text is read commends itself 
to the taste and judgment, as indicating reverence for the Scriptures and interest 
in the discourse. 
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Text, same as the lesson of the day which had been previously 
read; Mark 16: 1—8. 

Explanation and Transition. The female friends of Jesus sup- 
posed that all was over with him. “ They trembled, therefore, and 
were amazed,” when they heard that he had returned to life. Sud- 
denly the thought rushes into their minds, that in the duties and 
events of human life there is something boundless, infinite. Jesus is 
8 man, but after his death lives forever. ‘The design of his resurree- 
tion suggests our first Division, and leads us to show the meaning and 
the reality of the Infinite in the duties and events of life. 

Subdivision of the First Head, constituting the body of the first 
sermon. 

I. The employments and experiences of man contain the Infinite, 
A. in their design, 

B. in their continuance, 
C. in their consequences. 
A. In their design, as they relate to ends 

a. which are infinitely important, and 

b. which cannot be compassed without unceasing progress ; 
both of these facts being illustrated by Christ’s rising 
from death. 

B. In their continuance as they belong to a nature 

a. which will ever exist, 

b. which will be ever active, both of these truths being sug- 
gested to us by Christ, “the first fruits” of the general 
resurrection. 

C. In their consequences as these are 

a. ineffaceable in their nature, it being impossible for a man to 
revoke the influence which he has already exerted upon 
himself and upon others ; 

b. immeasurable in their power, the influence which a man 
exerts being communicated from one to another inter- 
minably ; an illustrious example of these indestructible 
results of life being suggested by Christ’s resurrection. 

Conclusion of the first sermon, growing immediately out of I. C. b. 

above, in the form of an address to the Deity. 
Introduction to the second sermon, containing a recapitulation of 
the first, and a statement of the influence exerted on great men by a 
belief in their immortality. 
Text, Luke 24: 13—34, the lesson for the second day of the Easter 
Festival. 
Explanation and Transition. The two travellers to Emmaus were 
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enlightened and renovated by the discourse of Jesus; for they now 
perceived their relations to the Infinite. Hence we come to our 
second Division, The importance of recognizing the Infinite in the 
employments and experienceg of man. 

Subdivision of the Second Head, constituting the body of the 
second sermon. ᾿ 

II. The recognition of the Infinite in human affairs is important, 
because it conduces 

A. to our intellectual advancement, 

B. to our moral improvement, 

C. to our practical activity, 

Ὁ. to our inward peace. 

A. It conduces to our intellectual advancement, 

a. as it clears our minds from hurtful prejudices; we do not 
regard anything aright if we look upon it as intended for 
time merely ; 

b. as it directs our attention to the right objects; to those 
which are of the loftiest and most enduring interest. 
Christ was not understood by others until he rose from 
death to reign forever. 

B. It conduces to our moral improvement, 

a. as it shows this moral reformation to be indispensably neces- 
sary; for how can we hunt like brutes for earthly plea- 
sures, if we are made for an unending existence, and if 
we are to be judged by Christ ἢ 

b. as it exhibits the great blessings derived from such improve- 
ment; for all our virtuous self-denials will be compen- 
sated at the last. The friends of Jesus did not see the 
importance of their living a new life, nor the advantages 
resulting from it, until they saw that he had risen from a 
state of suffering to glory and honor. . 

C. It conduces to our practical activity, 

a. as it makes our activity more powerful ; for we are operat- 
ing on minds which will through eternity develope the 
results of our influence ; 

b. as it makes our activity more persevering; for no obstacle 
can ultimately prevent the success of our efforts in the 
right.cause. Christ’s disciples became far more efficient 
after his resurrection than before, and none of them after 
this event, forsook his cause. 

D. It conduces to our inward peace, 
a.as it emboldens us to fear nothing; for why should we 
27* 
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tremble before the greatest earthly loss, since it conduces 
to our eternal welfare? 

b. it encourages us to hope for all good; in the compass of our 
everlasting life we shall enjoy every real blessing which 
we can conceive. ‘The resurrection of Jesus emboldened 
his disciples, and animated them with the most cheerful 
courage. 

Conclusion, immediately growing out of IT. D. b. above, in the form 
of an address to the Deity. 

The four Subdivisions of each of the two general Heads in the pre- 
ceding sermon are discussed at equal length, and each couple of the 
subordinate Heads under each of the four Subdivisions, occupies in its 
discussion about the same space with each of the others, and a similar 
equality and balance are visible between the two minor Heads com- 
posing each of these couples. 

We give another abstract! illustrating the symmetrical structure of 
Reinhard’s discourses, and free from some peculiarities of the pre- 
ceding. 

Benediction. “The grace of our Lord,” ete. 

Introduction, closed with a brief prayer. Jesus often extols the 
Samaritans and the heathen as superior to the Jews. The ancient 
pagans exhibited many noble characteristics which we seldom see 
surpassed, or even equalled among men who adopt the true faith. If 
it be said that these were merely the semblances of virtue and not 
virtue itself, then we ask why do we not discover such good appear- 
ances more frequently in the Christian Church? These facts suggest 
the theme of our present discourse. 

Text, Luke 17: 11—19, the same as the lesson which had been 
previously read. 

Transition and Explanation. This passage records that. among 
the ten lepers who were healed, one who was a Samaritan and there- 
fore despised by the Jews, manifested gratitude to his benefactor, but 
the nine who were blessed with the Jewish faith, exhibited no thank- 
fulness for the favor which they had received. This incident suggests 
the 

Proposition: Why are those who believe that they possess the true 
religion, so often put to shame by the virtues of men who appear to 
live in error? 

Division. 

A. Because the true religion is often, in the minds of those who adopt 
it, not what it ought to be. 


1 Taken from Predigten, 1802, Band II. ss. 252—275. 
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a. It is often mingled with superstitious notions. 

b. It is often depreciated into a mere intellectual and inoperative 
faith. 

B. Because those who adopt the true religion are easily inflated with 
pride. 

a. They become proud of their superior knowledge. 

b. They become proud of the distinguishing favors which they 

- have received from God. 
C. Because those who adopt the true religion easily sink into care- 
lessness and negligence with regard to it. 

a. They become careless and negligent with regard to the preser- 
vation of the true religion in themselves, and the propagation 
of it among others. 

b. They become careless and negligent with regard to the appli- 
cation of the true religion to the peculiar and diversified cir- 
cumstances of their time. 

D. Because those who adopt the true religion often derive from it 
excuses for their sinful conduct. 

a. They place too high an estimate upon its external duties. 

b. They abuse its most sacred truths into a defence of their mis- 
deeds. 

Peroration. A personal application of the subject involved in the 
last Subdivision of the fourth head. 

Lest the regularity of Reinhard’s discourses should seem to inter- 
fere with their ductile, flexible application to the varying states of his 
hearers, we add a fuller syllabus of a sermon,! which is as practical 
in its character as it is exact in its plan. 

Introduction. A thoughtful man must have often lamented, that 
the great majority of men and women are immersed in labors which 
apparently interfere with their mental improvement. They need but a 
short time for learning the processes of their handiwork, and ever 
after they seem to go through a routine of services which require no 
thought, and which at length not only indispose but also incapacitate 
them for high intellectual exertion. “Sad, indeed, is the condition of 
our race, if these petty and monotonous duties, which pertain more or 
less to every vocation, must be in fact so enervating to our faculties and 
depressing to our aspirations, as they at first appear to be. But can 
we believe that the wise and benignant Ruler of the world has con- 
demned by far the greater part of men to wring out their life in fruit- 
less pains-taking? Has the Father of spirits sunk so many millions 
of his noblest creatures into a state, in which they must necessarily 


1 Predigten, 1797, Band 11. 258—274. 
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enfeeble their own minds, and gradually lose not only the wish but also 
the power to act in accordance with their dignity? Oh! ye who 
look with aversion and abhorrence upon the dull sameness, the little- 
ness, the insignificance of human toils, and upon their oppressive, en- 
slaving influence; ye who find your own calling to be so odious and 
intolerable, that ye cannot conceive why God has puta yoke upon 
you which weighs down into the dust your aspiring minds, hear me 
to-day. I will attempt to give you another view of the matter. I 
will venture to unfold the propriety of that constitution of things which 
has been established by the Ruler of your destinies. I will take pains 
to reconcile you with your lot and to comfort you.” 

Text. Luke 5: 1—11 (previously repeated in the devotional ser- 
vice). 

Explanation and Transition. ‘Fear not,” says Jesus, “from 
henceforth thou shalt catch men.” Whata change from the em- 
ployment of an humble fisherman on the lake of Gennesaret, to the 
most intellectual and sublime office with which a man can be hon- 
ored! But in what manner had Peter been preparing himself for 
the duty of persuading the world to obey the truth? Would he have 
been elevated to this vocation, if he had not, in his lowly employment, 
acquired the discipline which fitted him for a nobler sphere? Let us 
attend to our 

Proposition. The faithful discharge of the duties imposed on us 
by our appropriate calling, qualifies us for still higher functions. 

Division. First, let us explain; secondly, prove; thirdly, show 
the importance of this Proposition. 

First Head. In explaining the Proposition we will consider, 

A. What are the duties of our calling? They are all the services 
which Divine Providence requires of us. 

B. What is the faithful discharge of these duties ? Our text illustrates 
it. “We have toiled all the night,” says Peter, “and have 
taken nothing; nevertheless, at thy word I will let down the 
net.” We must not be wearied with our services, for Peter was 
ready stillto labor. We must devote the most appropriate time 
to them, for Peter toiled all the night. We must not be repulsed, 
as he was not, by failures. We must gladly receive the stimu- 
lus to new duties, as Peter was prompt to let down the net. 
We must regulate our affairs by the will of God, as Peter was 
quick to obey the first word of Jesus. 

C. What is meant by being qualified for still higher functions? 
Whatever our calling may be, the conscientious performance of 
its duties has such an influence upon our mind and heart as to 
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make us better in ourselves, more capable of doing good to 
others, more suitable for being introduced into a higher sphere 
of operations in the eternal world. But does our devotedness 
to even the minute employments of household life, tend to such 
a spiritual result ? 

Second Head. In proof of our Proposition, we remark, 

A. The faithful discharge of the duties of our station, how low soever 
that station may be, enriches us with useful knowledge. The har- 
vest of true wisdom is not reaped in those fascinating fields which 
open to you unnumbered volumes for your indolent perusal ; not 
in that world of phantasy, where the imagination is disordered 
by dreams ; not in those abysses of speculation, where the rea- 
son broods over its own subtilties; but wherever God has ap- 
pointed you to labor, in the fields of that every-day occupation 
which duty requires of you, there shall you pluck the flowers of 
the fairest knowledge, reap the most wholesome experiences, 
garner without interruption the most profitable wisdom. The 
mother, sedulous to perform her domestic duties, acquires a fund 
of more solid information than the fashionable devotee of light 
literature, who lives that she may shine in society ; the indus- 
trious farmer, hand-workman, artisan, obtains more substantial . 
knowledge than the learned man who is absorbed in trivial 
speculations. : 
B. Fidelity to our vocation inures us to the practice of beneficent 
virtues. Our daily business is the central point where all the 
moral duties meet; as regularity, punctuality, patience, perse- 
verance, self-denial, contentment, modesty, love to others, readi- 
ness to serve them, etc. 

C. The same fidelity strengthens all the faculties of our nature. 
There is no honest trade, however menial, which when atten- 
tively pursued, does not exercise the memory, imagination, 
judgment, feelings, in fine the whole man. Experience and the 
nature of the case prove, that our mental and moral powers 
gain a vigor, flexibility, versatile activity from our appropriate 
labors, and are thereby qualified for higher functions than are 
now assigned to them. 

Third Head. The Proposition of our discourse is important, be- 
cause, : 

A. It must awaken within us a thankful admiration of God’s fatherly 
goodness and wisdom. The daily labor of men, which seems so 
forbidding, is the school in which he is educating them for him- 
self. 
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B. It binds us to the most sedulous activity in our vocation. Jesus 
tried Peter by requiring a new duty, before he elevated him to 
be a fisher of men. And if we do not endure our trial, if we are 
unfaithful in the unrighteous mammon, will God commit to our 
trust the true riches? Will he call to the higher sphere of 
heaven, those who are remiss on earth? 

C. It consoles us for our want of visible success in our labors. The 
crowning result of these labors is inward. What if men have 
toiled all the night and gained no external-good? They have 
qualified themselves for a nobler labor with which they are to 
be honored. Was the net full of fishes the chief reward for 
Peter’s diligence? ‘“ When they had brought their ships to 
land,” says the text, “they forsook all and followed him.” 

D. It proves that we should not abandon our present calling, be it 
what it may, until God summon us to another. Almost every 
one has, at times, a prurient desire to do something else: 
women to manage the affairs of men, the lower classes to imi- 
tate the higher, the ignorant to set up for scholars, etc. ; and 
multitudes ruin themselves by fickleness and instability in their 
profession, by overstepping their proper limits. But He who 
called fishermen to a more exalted office, will call us to one 
when we are fitted for it. 

E. It awakens in our hearts the hope of immortality. All this disci- 
pline of our daily business is not to be wasted on our ephemeral 
comfort, but was designed to form our characters for an eternal 
state. What if thousands on thousands die in obscurity, “we 
are not concerned for them, Almighty Father, since we know 

~ how much thou workest in stillness, to what perfection thou 
leadest all who follow thee. Let us only hear, when thou teach- 
est, let us obey, when thou commandest; let us all, after we 
have been faithful over a few things, be made rulers over many 
things, and enter into thy joy. Amen.” 
From precisely the same text with that of the preceding discourse, 
our author introduces another sermon,' with remarks on the fre- 
quency of commencing new friendships, the indifference with which 
they are regarded, etc., and then, after stating his text, explaining 
the particulars of Christ’s first interview with Peter, he announces 
his theme, The Beginnings of our Acquaintances, which he divides 
thus : 
A. They are often on our part accidental ; 


1 Predigten, 1808, Band II. ss. 40—58. 
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ἃ. in the time, 
b. in the circumstances of their occurrence. 
B. They have always a wise design on the part of God ; 
a. as means of good to us, 
b. as tests of our character. 
C. They are rich in their results ; 
a. upon our moral feelings, 
b. upon our happiness or misery. 
D. They impose on us new duties ; 

a. to be circumspect in our conduct, 

b. to make a zealous use of our new privileges. Peter instantly 

left all and followed his new friend. 

Sometimes Reinhard adopts the alternative or disjunctive division ; 
and very often employs {86 disjunctive phraseology in his plan. In 
a sermon on Luke 15: 1—10,! his Proposition is, The conversion of 
a sinner is an event which gives joy in heaven; and his Division, 
first, The meaning and truth of this Proposition, secondly the appli- 
cation and use of it. I. In giving the import and proof of this Pro- 
position I remark, that it admits a double meaning, and is to be 
understood as either an emphatic description of the great importance 
of the sinner’s moral improvement, or as an express announcement 
that this event does rejoice the hearts of beings in heaven. In other 
words, it is a figurative and rhetorical sentence, or a literal and 
historical one. A. It may be an emphatic but figurative description 
of the great importance of the sinner’s conversion. Such phrases 
are used in this rhetorical manner. a) Reason proves, and b) the 
Bible teaches that the reformation of aman is thus inconceivably 
momentous. B. The Proposition may be a literal and historical 
announcement that a sinner’s conversion pleases the inhabitants of 
heaven. They actually feel this interest in his spiritual condition. 
a) Reason makes this statement probable, and b) the Scriptures favor 
it. II. In the application and use of this Proposition I remark, A. 
it teaches that human nature, even in its degraded estate, merits our 
high regard; B. it is fitted to touch the hearts of the impenitent 
especially, and make them zealous for their own moral transforma- 
tion; C. it should encourage the regenerate to perseverance and to 
progress; D. it should stimulate all who can contribute to the moral 
improvement of their brethren, to do so with an unwearying zeal.— 
This skeleton also illustrates a peculiarity, and a somewhat mono- 
tonous one, of the Plans of Reinhard’s discourses. He is too much 
inclined, first to explain, secondly to prove, and thirdly to apply 


3 Predigten, 1804, Band I. ss. 373—390. 
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every subject which he discusses. Now many subjects need no 
explanation, or no proof, or no personal application. Besides, the 
explanation when introduced, should not ordinarily be deferred to 
the body of the discourse, but should precede it,! as the practical 
appeal should follow it, being not a part of the discussion but a conse- 
quence of the same. 

Instead of announcing his subdivisions technically as such, Rein- 
hard sometimes compresses them into a single sentence, and after- 
wards recurs to its successive clauses, each of which is the topic of ἃ 
distinct part of his discourse. Thus, in a sermon which we should 
suppose might be appropriately delivered in a hospital, but which, in 
the exuberance of his ethical instructions, he introduced into the 
order of his services before the Saxon Court,2 from the text Mark 7: 
81—37, he adopts the following plan : “ Therefore will I devote this 
hour to a useful contemplation on the state of those unfortunate per. 
sons, to whom nature has given a deformed or imperfect body. How 
should we look upon their state, and what practical use should we 
make of it?” In what light should we regard it? “It is not the 
play of accident, but the unavoidable consequence of good natural 
laws, and it results from them according to a design of God which 
we cannot entirely understand, but which, as we may believe, is to 
promote the welfare of the sufferers themselves, and thereby of others 
also.” This last sentence contains five clauses, which are five sub- 
divisions of the first general head, and which are afterwards intro- 
duced as topics of remark, not numerically but distinctly in the order 
above specified. But what practical use should we make of the 
condition of these unfortunate men. a) It should increase our abhor- 
rence of sin, for although often not, (as in our text,) yet often it is 
the result of violating the divine laws. Ὁ) It should incite us to the 
Christian treatment of those who are thus afflicted. c) It should 
awaken within us sentiments of gratitude to God for giving to us sound 
bodily organs. d) It should animate us to a conscientious use of our 
physical powers. e) It should stimulate us to hold fast the hope of 
immortality and of the resurrection of the body. 

From the text Matt. 6: 24—34, Consider the lilies, etc., Reinhard 
derives the Proposition? “ On Sensibility to Nature,” and discusses 
it in the following Plan: “ Let me, first, show wherein this sensibility 


1 Reinhard himself confesses that the first heads of his Divisions are often 
inappropriate to his Propositions. See Gestdndnisse, ss. 148—151. Sulzbach, 
1810. 

3 Predigten, 1801, Band II. ss. 151—171. 

3 Predigten, 1801, Band II. ss. 192—213. 
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consists, then illustrate its importance, and lastly state the results 
which flow from the preceding considerations.” 1. The nature of 
this sensibility. Then follows a sentence including the three subdi- 
yisions of the first head: “ This sensibility involves an attentive and 
meditative observation of the visible works of nature, accompanied 
with lively emotions in view of them, and with an elevation of the 
mind to the useful truths which they may suggest, and to God him- 
self.” a) It involves an attention, etc., Ὁ) lively emotions, ete., 
c)‘an elevation, etc. 2. The importance of the already explained 
sensibility to nature. a) It is a source of enjoyment, b) a test of 
moral character, c) a means of moral improvement. 3. The results 
flowing from the preceding considerations. a) If we find that we 
want a sensibility to nature, we should be very studious and distrust- 
ful of our own character. b) If we possess it, we should scrutinize 
it, and see whether it be of the right kind. c) We are bound to 
praise God, that he has made “it so easy for us, my hearers, to 
attain a taste for the beauties and the teachings of nature. The 
natural scenery of our residence [Dresden] is peculiarly rich and 
suggestive. Let our fields become, in our mental associations, a 
temple of God, a porch of heaven.” 

A philosopher, having never perused Reinhard’s sermons, and 
judging of their vitality from their form, might conjecture that they 
were “coldly correct and critically dull.” It is certainly unusual to 
unite a punctilious regard for symmetry of construction, an artificial 
regularity of paragraphs, sentences, and even clauses, with a fervor 
and energy of feeling. But Reinhard does unite these apparent 
opposites. Hence we proceed to the 


§ 7. Vivacity of his Discourses. 


His phraseology being lucid and precise as well as masculine and 
elegant, his ideas being so arranged that one readily suggests another, 
his illustrations being apt and forcible, and his whole style being 
instinct with the life of a vigorous mind and a benevolent temper, 
Reinhard carries the feelings of his readers with him through the 
most carefully adjusted series of topics. His evenly balanced ser- 
mons are in a glow. Their rigid structure breathes with emotion. 
His delivery was so impassioned, that his audience would overlook 
the almost finical niceties of his arrangement, his occasional straining 
after originality, and would remain enkindled with the ardor of his 
consecutive appeals. No paragraph, severed from its connections, 
will represent the life of the system to which it belongs, more than a 
Vot. VI. No. 22. 28 
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heart exscinded from a human body can exhibit the action and 
warmth of the organized structure which it once animated. It may 
be interesting, however, to examine the syllabus of a discourse which 
combines the exactness of Reinhard’s method with the fervidness of 
his emotion. The following abstract of a double sermon preached 
on the days of a Christmas festival,’ illustrates many peculiarities of 
his and of other German discourses. Their introductions are often 
80 animated as to promise more than can be easily performed. Even 
their Propositions and Divisions are sometimes announced with ἃ 
degree of vehemence, which would be deemed excessive in the con- 
cluding appeal of a Scotch or New England discourse. Reinhard in- 
troduces his Christmas sermon thus: 

“ Oh! thou Infinite, Incomprehensible, and Invisible One, who hast 
all sufficiency in thyself; who dwellest in light which no mortal eye 
can endure; thou hast come forth from thy silent hiding-place ; thou 
hast tempered the brightness of thy glory into the softest radiance, 
for the sake of being able to manifest thyself unto thy creatures, and 
among them unto us also, us the feeble inhabitants of this earth. 
Everywhere around us do we behold the proofs of thy greatness, 
the master-pieces of thy wisdom, the benefactions of thy goodness ; 
the heavens declare thy glory, and the firmament showeth thy handi- 
work. But oh! how hast thou in a peculiar manner distinguished 
this earth; what a theatre for the display of thine attributes hast 
thou made it! With deep amazement, with tremulous joy, does this 
festival devoted to the contemplating of thy most magnificent, thy 
most wonderful, thy most condescending revelation, fill my heart; 
for I am now about to announce this revelation ; I am now about to 
declare that thou whom no finite mind comprehendeth and no sense 
reacheth, hast sent to us thine only begotten; that thou the Invisible 
hast, in one of our race, made thyself as it were perceptible to our 
feeble eyes; I am now to proclaim aloud that thou hast clothed the 
splendor of thy glory and the image of thy being with our own 
nature, and hast given to us him who could say, Whoso seeth me 
seeth the Father also. 

“ So important, beloved brethren, so noble, so useful is the great 
event to which are devoted the days now to be celebrated. True, 
the devices are innumerable by which God imparts to his creatures 
the knowledge of his greatness and his will. All nature around us is 
a vast and splendid temple, where his glory sometimes expresses 
itself in forces that cause all things to tremble, sometimes beams 


4 Reinhard’s Predigten, herausgegeben von Hacker, Band 1V. ss. 284—316. 
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forth in the order and beauty of the illimitable whole, sometimes can 
be felt in the mild luxuriance of a goodness that embraces in its care 
every living thing, and fills every thinking being with awe, admira- 
tion, and joy. But to-day, to-day, we celebrate a revelation of God, 
which comes to us and to our race nearer and in an altogether pecu- 
liar form; which has immediate regard to the improvement of our 
character, the most important of all benefits to every one; which 
cannot present itself to our view without causing us to feel the dig- 
nity of our natures, and to regard them with reverence and admira- 
tion, for God, God is manifested in the flesh. 

“ What a thought, my brethren, God is manifested in the flesh! 

The birth of Jesus, the Son of the highest, which we call to remem- 
brance in these days, is a device by which God chose to be more 
fully known to us, by which he chose to accommodate himself to our 
weakness, to come into the most intimate connection with us, and 
open the way for us to attain the highest perfection. Let us not 
long hesitate in regard to the aspect in which we shall now look at 
this momentous event. Can anything be more worthy of our atten- 
tion than the idea, that the birth of Jesus is a new, plain, unspeak- 
ably useful revelation of God to our race? Yea, let this be the 
theme which shall occupy our thoughts to-day and to-morrow. I 
propose to show that among all the revelations of God, the incarna- 
tion of his Son is the most desirable for us in our state of weakness. 
But how much is here to be considered, to be explained, to be 
proved! Let us, therefore, my hearers, divide our contemplations. 
I will to-day confirm this statement by the fact, that the humanity of 
Christ imparts the greatest light to our understandings; and to- 
morrow, if it please God, I will show that it also gives the greatest 
power to our hearts. Yet before we proceed further, let us draw 
near to him who became a man, like unto us, that he may make 
known unto us the Father, and conduct us to the Father, and with 
united veneration let us ask for his aid and blessing in silent prayer.” 
Text, Luke 2; 1—14, the lesson of the day, which, having been 
read in the devotional service, is here repeated. 
Having used the word Revelation in the statement of his theme, 
the preacher now defines it, dividing it into two kiuds ; ordinary, i. 6. 
that by the works of nature, and extraordinary, i. e. that by special 
messengers; and subdividing this latter into two species; the one, 
given by created messengers, as angels, prophets; the other, given 
by an uncreated messenger, the God-man. After this unduly pro- 
longed explanation, he subdivides his theme in the following regular 
and balanced manner : 
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᾿ First Head. Among all the revelations of God the incarnation of 
his son is the most desirable for us in our state of weakness, because 
it imparts the greatest light to our understandings. 

A. It gives the most completeness to our religious knowledge ; for 

a. It enlarges our view of God’s nature ; the Son dwelleth in him. 

b. It vivifies our ideas of his feelings ; he condescends to our low 
estate. 

e. It liberalizes our conceptions of his purposes; he designs to 
“ give us all things.” 

B. It gives the greatest certainty to our religious knowledge ; for 

a. It confirms every right judgment of our reason ; we are pleased 
to find our individual deductions corroborated by the great 
teacher. 

Ὁ. It gives to us an eye-witness of the truth ; and in our weakness 
as abstract reasoners, we are relieved by the testimony of 
one who speaks what he doth know. 

e. It satisfactorily solves many difficulties, which had previously 
discomposed us; for some questions cannot be answered by 
natural religion. 

C. It gives the greatest perspicuity to our religious knowledge; for 

a. It leads in the shortest way to the truth; the testimony of Jesus 
contains succinctly all needful doctrine. 

b. It teaches truth in plain language; Christ not only instructs 
us by actions but by words, as a father his children. 

6. It presents to us a visible image of the perfect infinite one; 
whoso hath seen Christ hath seen the Father also. 

At the commencement of his second sermon on this theme, the 
preacher recapitulates the Subdivisions of the first, adds an earnest 
prayer, introduces a new text, Luke 2: 15—20, (the pericope requir- 
ing him to do so, at whatever expense to the unity of his discourses,) 
and then makes a neat transition to his 

Second Head. ‘The incarnation of Christ is, of all God’s revela- 
tions, the most desirable for us in our state of weakness, because it 
gives the greatest power to our hearts. 

A. It inspires them with a living confidence in God ; for 

a. It is the greatest proof of his condescension to our weakness ; 
were it not for this visible evidence, we should not feel em- 
boldened to believe in his willingness to dwell with us. 

b. It is the most affecting pledge of his tender paternal love ; it 
shows the oneness of our own nature with his, and the de- 
pendence of our hearts on his fatherly care. 

B. It inspires our hearts with an earnest love to the good ; for 
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ἃ. It, more than all other causes, shows us the infinite worth of 
virtue; as something to be revered for its own excellence, 
and to be connected with eternal glory. 

b. It, more than all other causes, illustrates the capacities of our 
nature for moral goodness ; the shepherds found the Saviour 
as small as other infants, but he developed the capacities of 
the human spirit so as to encourage us in aiming at high 

4 attainments in virtue. 

C. It inspires our hearts with animating consolations in trouble ; for 

a. It shows that a wise government is exercised over all the 
events of our life ; the sufferings of Christ afford an example 
of the benevolence of God in afflicting his children. 

b. It shows us that the events which we experience are expressly 
designed for our good. ‘ Father of us all, who hast here 
subjected us to so much weakness, ah! this assurance, this 
assurance we most deeply need.” After describing the man- 
ner in which Christ has sanctified the path of our affliction, 
he exclaims, “ Blessed be to us, therefore, blessed be to us, 
thou rough, toilzome pathway through the dust! The foot- 
steps of the Son of God have distinguished thee ; thou hast 
been moistened with his blood. Canst thou conduct us else- 
where than tohim? Oh! with silent resignation, with stead- 
fast, manly firmness, will we pursue thee, so long as our 
Father commands. We know, from the example of our 
Redeemer, how thou endest; what a victory awaiteth the 
faithful ones who follow the Son of God.”! 

D. It inspires our heart with a joyful hope ; for, 

a. It promises a happy future for our race on earth; the design of 
the atonement to bless all men will not be lost. 

Ὁ. It promises a blessed eternity to the children of God. “ Fa- 
ther, Father of us all! Oh, how hast thou unveiled before our 
eyes thy glory ; that glory of which we could not endure the 
brightness, because we are dust! How considerate of our 
frailty, how mild, how condescending hast thou been in the 
manifestation of thyself! How highly hast thou distinguished 
us among thy creatures! What feelings, what designs, what 
immeasurable kindness hast thou made known unto us. Qh, 


1 Notwithstanding all the consecutiveness of Reinhard’s style, it abounds with 
such abrupt apostrophes as the above. Ηὸ sometimes, rarely however, indulges in 
those exclamations, so common among the French preachers, which border on 
profaneness; thus: “ For, Oh, my God! how much pains do all men take to ap- 
pear better than they are.”—Predigten, herausgegeben von Hacker, B.1V. s. 262. 
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since he hath appeared, the Day-spring from on high, our 
earthly darkness hath been transformed into a bright day. 
Through Him hast thou changed our trembling into confi- 
dence, and doubt into certainty, our fear into hope. With 
the thankfulness, with the emotion, with the trustful senti- 
ment of happy children, do we this day cast ourselves down 
before thee and send up our prayer. Our great leader whom 
thou hast sent to us, and who already hath gone befofe us, 
him do we follow unto thee, O Father, and to thy glory. 
We all follow him with joy and with him shall we one day 
go to thee, O Father, and tothy glory. Amen.” 
But although Reinhard’s style is distinguished for the vital warmth 
which permeates its compact organization, this is not its most distin- 
guishing trait. Let us, therefore, attend to the 


§ 8. Fitness of his sermons to excite the curiosity of hearers or readers. 


Their tendency to arouse the inquisitiveness of men comes, in part, 
from the novelty of their subject-matter ; in part, also, from the inge- 
nuity with which they are arranged ; from the original, quaint, often 
paradoxical and questionable expressions in which many of their ideas 
are clothed ; from the rapidity and vehemence with which their 
thoughts hasten after each other. His fondness for startling phrases, 
especially in his Propositions, is well illustrated in one of his sermons 
preached on Reminiscere Sunday, from Matt. 15: 21—28,! of which 
the following is a meagre abstract. 

No one can fail to notice that the last years of our Saviour’s residence 
upon earth were filled up with beneficence, his days crowded with care, 
even his nights often spent in supplication. Common men, thus ac- 
tively employed, are apt to overstep the mark and do too much; but 
with his amazing activity was combined an equally wonderful self- 
command, a considerate temperance, an occasional, judicious absti- 
nence from that which was expected of him. He retired from the 
multitude when they were most interested in him; he did nothing in 
self-defence when his enemies seized him. A woman of Canaan 
cries to him for help; he answers her not a word. His disciples en- 
treat him to send her away ;? he refuses. She again beseeches him 


1 Predigten, 1800, Band I. ss. 210—228. 

2 On the Reminiscence Sunday of 1788, Reinhard founded his discourse on the 
request of the disciples to be freed from this troublesome woman, and derived from 
it the following Proposition: The custom of doing good for the sake of avoiding 
personal uneasiness. 
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in piteous tones; he replies to her severely, but does not grant her 
request, and thus at the right time discharges the duty of doing nothing. 

The result of his inaction was, that he called forth such noble feelings 
from the woman, as justified him in subsequently doing something for 
her. It is often difficult to regulate the impulses of our nature so as, 
on fitting occasions, to abstain from a course of action in itself desira- 
ble. The object of the present sermon is to show that a Christian ex- 
hibits true philanthropy in so tempering his spirit as, at the proper 
time, to do nothing. 

First, let us consider what this duty of doing nothing implies. 

A. It occasionally implies that we seem to be ignorant of the con- 
cerns of others. Their welfare sometimes depends upon their sup- 
posing that we do not know their state. It is useful for them to mor- 
tify their pride by communicating to us their necessities, and if they 
think that we are already apprized of their humiliating condition, they 
will not break down their pride in speaking to us concerning it. By 
officiousness, then, on our part, and appearing to know what it were 
useful for them to make known, we deprive them of some opportuni- 
ties for self-discipline. 

B. This duty implies that we seem to be doing nothing in reference 
to the concerns of others; that we seem to have no design of aiding 
them. An apparent indifference, on our part, to the state of those 
who desire our help, may sometimes fortify their moral principle. 
A man is often benefited by a favor which we confer upon him, if he 
is not aware of our agency in the deed ; as he is often enervated by 
supposing that we stand ready to aid him. In order to promote his 
self-dependence, his resolution and energy, we must for a season ap- 
pear either ignorant of his condition, or, as our Saviour in the text, 
indisposed to relieve him. 

C. This duty often implies not only that we appear to do nothing, 
but that, at the proper times, we actually do nothing; that we leave a 
necessitous man to himself, and thus elicit his force of character. 
¢ But, secondly, let us consider in what cases it is the dictate of phi- 
lanthropy to do nothing, in the sense above explained. 

A. In the education of the young, it is a frequent duty to refuse aid 
and compel the learner to work his own way into the truth. a) When- 
ever we find that our assistance makes him indolent, more disposed to 
rely on us than on his own effort, we should do nothing for him. 
Many a parent spoils his children by doing, himself, the work which 
he ought to require of them. So in moral education, whenever we 
discover that the youth does not cultivate his own conscience, but 
sluggishly waits for our instructions, warnings, reprimands, we may 
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for a time throw him upon his own resources. Many a youth is en- 
feebled by being too constantly under the obvious watch of his guar. 
dian, too minutely directed, too uniformly reproved or punished for the 
slightest misdemeanors. ὃ) Whenever, likewise, we find that our in- 
terposition disturbs the natural action of the learner’s mind, interrupts 
those processes of his own which would lead him into the truth, we 
should do nothing. So in moral training, the youth has frequently 
been overladen with specified duties, and his elasticity of spirit has 
been subdued thereby. The fault of education often lies in the teacher's 
doing too much, and easing his pupils of their responsibility. 

B. In our efforts for the improvement of men, it is a frequent duty 
to abstain from positive action. a) When we discover that our exer- 
tion for their improvement does actually increase their faults, we 
should suspend such exertion. The improvident man may be reformed 
by being allowed to suffer, for a season, the bitter consequences of his 
recklessness, and the spendthrift by not being relieved until he has 
felt the pressure of want. We may sometimes make the beggar an 
industrious man, by doing nothing for him. b) When we discover 
that our interposition embitters the minds of men against the cause of 
virtue, we should not interpose our good offices. We should not ob- 
trude a reproof upon men for their private faults, when we are not 
sufficiently intimate with them to have earned the right of alluding to 
their personal concerns. We should not apply harsh epithets to a deli- 
cately sensitive person, nor perpetually remind a high spirited man 
of his foibles, nor heap reproofs upon one who is already discouraged 
by his reminiscences of error ; for there is danger, by these inconsider- 
ate appliances, of exciting the animosity of such men against the claims 
of virtue. We should be more philanthropic, in striving secretly to re- 
move such temptations as have led them into vice. 

C. In laboring for the external welfare of others, we should sus- 
pend our positive activity, a) whenever the person whom we would 
assist is made careless or proud by our willingness to aid him, as in 
frequent cases of mendicity, and Ὁ) when he is exposed to the hatred 
and opposition of others by our activity in his behalf, and is more in- 
jured by the envy of those who dislike to see him aided, especially by 
us, than he is advantaged by the reception of that aid. 

D. In promoting the contentment of others, we are often under ob- 
ligation to avoid positive action. a) By our officiousness in intermed- 
dling with another man’s concerns, we may disturb his peace. He 
may wish to be left alone; do not thrust yourself upon him. He may 
be ignorant of some evil which it were useless for him to know ; do 
not distress him by the unprofitable communication of sad tidings. 
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Friends would be alienated from each other, if they were informed of 
some occurrence with which you are acquainted; be no talebearer. 
Say nothing, do nothing, to excite the fruitless desires of men who are 
contented in their humble sphere of duty. Ὁ) By our pragmatical in- 
termeddling with the affairs of others, we may merely enkindle their 
resentment against ourselves. Is it a prudent love, which induces 
you to disturb the innocent joys of your neighbor, and fill him with 
an anxiety which can be of no profit? Is it a considerate love, which 
induces you to urge the mourner into scenes of festivity for which he 
has no taste, and which will only increase his gloom? Do you not 
thus excite a mere feeling of displeasure against yourself? Philan- 
thropy suffereth long, doth not behave itself unseemly, is not easily 
provoked, thinketh no evil, beareth all things, etc. 

There is a startling originality of expression in another sermon! of 
Reinhard, which contains the following course of thought. 

We live in a world of show. We labor for the outside appearance. 
As soon as we can lisp, we are taught to utter words of politeness 
which we do not understand. Habitually and by the influence of our 
earliest and latest education, we appear much better than we really 
are. But we ought, in fact, to be better than we seem to be. In our 
text, Matt. 11: 2—10, John desires to know of Christ whether he be 
the real Messiah, and Christ in reply makes no professions of his 
Messiahship, but simply refers to some of his works, and lets them 
speak for him. His deeds, if known, would prove more in his favor 
than all his professions. The Proposition of this discourse is, that 
true Christians should, in all respects, be more than they appear to be. 
This Proposition let us first explain ; secondly, prove. 

I. In explaining it, let us begin with, A. Its general meaning. 
And here, a) it does not mean, that we should sedulously conceal 
our good qualities, for we are bound to let our light shine. b) It does 
not mean, that we should be coldly indifferent to the opinions of men ; 
for we are bound to labor for their approbation, so that we may exert 
a good influence over them. c) It does mean that we should strive 
to attain a perfection of character, which can not be fully detected by 
human observers; so that the more they do know of us, the more 
highly they may esteem us; so that in the emergencies of life, we 
may not only satisfy but surpass the expectations of men. 

But, B. let us specify particular points in which we should be 
more than we appear. ἃ) We should have more knowledge than is 
apparent to others ; for the Christian love of truth leads its possessor 
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to engage in many investigations which are not communicated to the 
world. The results of them may be known to the community ; the 
processes are secretly useful to him only who performed them. b) We 
should have more virtue than is obvious to others; for religion is, in 
many of its features, too modest for exposure to the crowd. c) We 
should have more power of influencing the world than is accredited to 
us; for we should possess such a character as will command the re- 
spect and love of men, and such as will exert an authority which can- 
not be estimated in the common scenes of life, nor fully disclosed even 
in those great emergencies which call for its exercise. d) We should 
be more actively useful than we are seen to be; for many of our 
good deeds must be performed in secret. 

II. Having now explained our Proposition, we will prove it, 
although the very meaning of it may be a sufficient argument in 
its favor. A. It is commended to us by the example of Christ and 
of his followers. B. It is involved in the duty of laboring ear- 
nestly and fundamentally for our own improvement. The reason 
why we do not strive with more vigor for our moral reformation 
is, that we hope to conceal our faults and to appear better than we 
are. If we had no such hope, and if we were truly desirous of advance- 
ment in excellence, we should work at the foundations of our character, 
even if they be out of the world’s sight. C. It is favored by a pru- 
dent regard to our own welfare in this world. When we seem to be 
better than we are, we dread to have others come near to us, lest they 
detect our spiritual poverty ; we live an artificial life, enjoying the 
good opinion of the ignorant, which we are liable to lose at any mo- 
ment ; We are walking on the brink of mortification. But when we 
are better than we appear, we live in no such terror of exposure, and 
we enjoy a reputation with the discerning, and this reputation is more 
pleasing and more permanent than is the applause of the vulgar. 
D. It is recommended by a regard to our welfare in the world to come. 
That world is one of realities, not of appearances. The day of judg- 
ment will strip off all disguise. Let us, then, no longer toil for a vain 
show which will soon end in shame, but for those solid properties 
which, although escaping the notice of the multitude in this world, 
will be brought into light and honor before the throne of God. 

The discourse! preached on the eighth day after the preceding, re- 
sembles it in its fitness to awaken curiosity. Its text is John 1: 19— 
28, a passage which describes the behaviour of the Baptist toward 
those who had formed too high an opinion of him. The object of the 


1 Predigten, herausgegeben von Hacker, Band IV. ss. 268—283. 
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sermon is, to state how Christians should conduct themselves when 
they are over-estimated by others. 

I. But, in the first place, this over-estimate is to be explained. 
And here, 

A. We will define the expression, “men form too high an opinion 
of us.” 

B. We will state the manner in which they express this extrava- 
gant opinion. ‘They express it sometimes, a) in silent reverence and 
admiration ; sometimes, b) in active zeal for our honor; thus the ad- 
mirers of John were jealous for his reputation and many of them 
attempted to exalt him above Jesus of Nazareth; sometimes, c) in 
cherishing with regard to us, hopes which are too exalted for us to 
fulfil; sometimes, d) in calling us to perform duties which transcend 
our ability. 

C. We will consider the causes which give rise to this over-esti- 
mate. a) The most fruitful source is the short-sightedness of men. 
b) Their great respect for externals, leads them to regard a man as 
being all which he appears to be. They are imposed upon by the per- 
sonal appearance and address of those who, by nature or artifice, ex hibit 
the outward signs of wisdom. John’s austere habits caused men to 
over-value him. c) The fact that men agree in opinion and feeling 
with another, induces them to extol him beyond measure. The Phari- 
sees, in our text, exalted John because they supposed, falsely how- 
ever, that his ascetic code would harmonize with theirs. d) Selfish- 
ness induces men to entertain unreasonable esteem for one from whom 
they anticipate personal favors. 

11. Having now explained this over-estimate in its nature, expres- 
sion and causes, let us, in the second place, describe the manner in 
which a Christian should conduct himself when he is the object of it. 

A. He should not be inveigled by it into too high an opinion of 
himself. It is more dangerous for us to appear to be better than we 
are, than to appear to be worse; for we are apt to agree with our 
flatterers, and to be injuriously influenced by them. John did not 
allow himself to coincide, for a moment, with the extravagant opinions 
which were expressed concerning him. 

B. He should not encourage others in their over-estimate of him- 
self. He need not assume the positive attitude, and search into the 
opinions of men in order to detect their truth or falsehood; but when 
he knows that too much confidence is placed in him, he should, as 
John in our text, undeceive his admirers. He may thus save the 


community from much painful disappointment, and gratify his own 
love of honesty. 
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C. Least of all should he make use of the unwarranted esteem 
which is felt for him, as a means of injuring those who are deceived 
in his favor. John did not, as he might easily have done, employ his 
great popularity in prejudicing the Jews against him who was to be 
their only Saviour. How many offices are unworthily filled, because 
candidates: encourage the unjustifiable respect which is entertained for 
them! How many marriages are unhappy, because at the beginning 
the parties do not honestly rectify those exalted expectations which 
they know that they cannot satisfy. 

D. The Christian should be stimulated by the over-estimate of 
men, to become what they already think him to be. 

The phraseology of Reinhard’s Exordia and Propositions, often 
excites the fear that he will mislead his hearers. He seems to be 
entering on perilous ground. In the midst of our agitation, he pro- 
poses to explain his meaning. We are eager to hear his explanation. 
We attend to it, are instructed by it, satisfied with it; and our pre- 
vious doubts as to the safety of his course, after having sharpened our 
attention to his explanatory remarks, give us an impulse to pursue his 
subsequent train of thought. In the following schedule of his sermon! 
on the parable of the unjust steward, Luke 16: 1—9, we may detect 
his power of arresting attention, and of preparing the mind for an in- 
structive argument. 

Generally, he says, when we speak of a vicious man, we load him 
with opprobrious epithets. We deem it unsafe to do otherwise. 
When we read of the unjust steward, we instinctively expect that 
Christ will condemn him. But no. The Saviour approves of some 
features in the steward’s character. As we should imitate Christ’s 
example, let us consider the duty of paying suitable respect to the 
merits of wicked men. 

First, we will explain the meaning of this Proposition. a) We 
should accurately recognize the good which exists in wicked men, 
their noble talents, dispositions, etc. b) We should sincerely value 
it; gold does not cease to be such, because in an unclean veasel. 
c) We should manifest our esteem for it in our outward conduct. 
Wicked men should be treated with a confiding deference, in all those © 
particulars in which they deserve to be so treated; else they may 
complain that we undervalue the gifts of God which are in them. 

But such regard for sinners will be disapproved by some as perilous 
to ourselves and injurious to the community. Let us then, in the 
second place, consider the reasons for paying suitable respect to the 


1 Predigten, herausgegeben von Hacker, Band III. ss. 167—186. 
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merits of wicked men. a) Caution requires that we should qualify 
our condemnation of those who are accused of crime; for they may 
have been too hastily and harshly condemned, and we should not 
bring false charges against our fellow-beings, even if they be sinners. 
b) Love requires that we ascribe to base men, all the good qualities 
with which their heavenly Father has endued them. c) Prudence 
requires that we pay due regard to their excellences, so that we may 
derive profit from them. ‘They who do much evil are capable of 
doing much good, are sometimes the ablest of our race. We should 
recognize their ability and make a prudent use of it. d.) The exam- 
ple of God and Christ requires that we properly appreciate the good 
qualities of bad men. Notwithstanding their transgressions, their 
Father in heaven blesses, in his providence, the mental power, the 
natural virtues, the industrious efforts of his enemies. Christ looked 
with favor upon certain characteristics of the Samaritans, the heathen, 
publicans and sinners. 

Bat let us, in the third place, prescribe some rules which we must 
never lose sight of in paying the merited respect to the wicked. a) 
We must by all means guard against that indifference toward the sins 
of bad men which is apt to arise from an esteem for their good quali- 
ties. ‘They are dangerous persons to associate with, for their shining 
accomplishments often blind our eyes to their dark faults. b) We 
should guard against intimate connections with them. We should 
esteem whatever is estimable in their characters, and at the same time 
cherish an abhorrence of their perverseness, and therefore refuse to 
admit them to a near intercourse with us. c) We should remember 
that no man can be a true Christian while he allows any one sin to 
have dominion over him. We are tempted to palliate the wicked- 
ness of some, by imagining that they atone for it by certain noble vir- 
tues. But if they habitually indulge in any single violation of the 
law, they cannot be disciples of Christ. 


[To be concluded.] 
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ARTICLE VI. 


THE DISCOURSE OF PAUL AT ATHENS. A COMMENTARY ON 
ACTS 17: 16—34. 


By Professor H. B. Hackett, Newton Theological Institution. 


Ir was in the course of his second missionary tour that the apostle 
Paul came to Athens. From Troas in Asia Minor, he had crossed the 
northern part of the A®gean Sea into Europe, landing at Neapolis in 
Thrace, but passing on thence directly to Philippi in Macedonia where 
he remained and labored for some time. From there he followed the 
course of the great military road leading from the aorth of Greece to 
the south, as far as to Berea; whence having been driven away after 
a short residence by the machinations of the Jews, he set forward 
again, and proceeded, in all probability by sea, to Athens. It is at 
this point that we take up the narrative in the present Article. 


The antecedent Circumstances. 


Vv. 16—21. Effect of the idolatry at Athens on the mind of Paul. 
V. 16. ἐκδεχομένου αὐτούς, while he was waiting for them, viz. Silas 
and Timothy whom he had left at Berea, and to whom he had sent a 
message that they should rejoin him as soon as possible; see v. 15. 
The most natural inference from 1 Thess. 3:1, is that Timothy, at 
least, soon arrived in accordance with Paul’s expectation, but was 
immediately sent away by the apostle to Thessalonica. As Silas, 
however, is not mentioned in that passage, it has been supposed that 
he may have failed for some reason to come at this time, or if he 
came, that like Timothy, he may have left again at once, but fora 
different destination ; which last circumstance would account for the 
omission of his name at this place in the letter. Our next notice of 
them in the Acts, occurs in 18: 5, where they are represented as coming 
down from Macedonia to Corinth, which is consistent either with the 
supposition just stated,—the intermediate journey having been passed 
over here in silence,—or with the view that they went directly to 
Corinth from Berea without having gone to Athens atall. Still other 
combinations are possible. παρωξύνετο ἐν αὐτῷ, his spirit was 
aroused in him, comp. 15: 39. 1 Cor. 13: 5. The verb expresses not 
merely a strong but specific emotion: He was deeply moved witha 
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feeling allied to that of indignation, at such ἃ profanation of the wor- 
ship due to God as he saw presenting itself to his view at every point. 
κατείδωλον, an objective term, full of idols. The word is otherwise 
unknown to the extant Greek, but is formed after a common analogy, 
e.g. κατάμπελος, κατάδενδρος, κατάφοβος, etc. On the force of 
such compounds, see Herm. ad Vig. p. 638. The Peschito has given 


the exact sense by |pod.o Lads, cdolis refertam. A person could 
hardly take his position anywhere in ancient Athens, where the eye 
did not range over temples, altars and statues of the gods almost with- 
out number. One ancient writer says satirically, that it was easier 
to find a god at Athens than a man. Another says that there were 
streets there through which it was almost impossible for one to make 
his way, they were so crowded at all times with the sellers of the arti- 
cles of idol worship. Pausanias affirms that Athens had more images 
than all the rest of Greece put together. Cicero, Livy, Lucian and 
several others still, testify expressly to this preéminence of Athens in 
the possession of the outward symbols of idolatry. It deserves notice, 
therefore, that Luke has not applied here the epithet full of ¢dols, at ran- 
dom. The Greek language offered to him a hundred other terms which 
would have stated what was true in relation to a heathen city; but 
we see that he has chosen among them all the very one which de- 
scribes the precise external aspect of Athens, which would be the first 
to strike the eye of a stranger like Paul. This mark of accuracy in 
the writer our English translators have obliterated, or at least, very 
nearly obliterated in making the expression refer to the devotion of 
the Athenians to idolatry. 

V. 17. Some place this verse in a closer, others in a looser connec- 
tion with the one preced'ng. De Wette regards οὖν as progressive 
merely now. Meyer adheres to the stricter sense therefore. The 
apostle’s excitement of mind did no permit him to pursue the ordinary 
course, which was to address himself exclusively at first to his own 
countrymen and the heathen proselytes to Judaism. He is now 
moved by the spectacle around him, to commence preaching simulta- 
neously to Jews and Greeks. Some who take οὖν as illative, propose 
to restrict it to the second clause, which is evidently forced. So 
Schneckenburger, Ueber den Zweck, ete. p. 84. ἐν τῇ ἀγορᾷ, in the 
market. Kuinoel’s remark, plura erant Athenis fora, which Bloom- 
field also repeats, is incorrect; unless they mean by the plural the 
different divisions of the market, which were set apart to different 
sorts of traffic. It is now generally admitted that there was but one 
ἀγὸρὰ, properly so called at Athens, although Leake has shown it to 
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be probable that “during the many centuries of Athenian prosperity, 
the boundaries of the Agora, or at least of its frequented part, under- 
went considerable variation.” See his Athens and Demi, p- 217. The 
notices in ancient writers in regard to its course and extent, have not 
been so arranged as to produce as yet an entire agreement of opinion 
among scholars. See Winer, Realw., p. 112. It is certain, however, 
that the site of the market was never so changed as to exclude the 
famous στοὰ ποικίλη, which according to Forchammer’s Plan stood 
off against the acropolis on the west. In this porch as is well known, 
the philosophers, rhetoricians and others were accustomed to meet 
for conversation and discussion; and hence it lay entirely in the 
course of things that some of these men should fall, as Luke states, in 
the way of the apostle. 

V. 18. cov ᾿Επικουρείων. The frivolous spirit of this sect may be 
traced as some think, in the first of the interrogatories addressed to 
the apostle. The Epicureans were the ‘minute philosophers,” the 
Greek Sadducees of the age; they admitted the existence of gods, 
but regarded them as indolent beings who paid no attention to the 
actions or affairs of men; they did not believe in a providence, or in 
accountability, or in any retribution to come. Their great practical 
dogma was, that a wise man will make the most of every means of 
enjoyment within his reach. Epicurus, the founder of the sect, had 
taken some pains to guard his definition of pleasure against too gross 
abuse, but it served only to secure to his followers a more specious 
name for their profligacy. The Stoics were distinguished in some 
respects for a more reflecting turn of mind; but their religion, at bot- 
tom, was nothing but the rankest fatalism; and it was eminently 
characteristic of their philosophy, that it led them to entertain a high 
conceit of their own self-sufficiency, both as to progress in virtue and 
the attainment of happiness. ‘They praised morality, insisted on the 
subjection of the passions to reason, and boasted of the perfection to 
which they raised themselves by this discipline. "With some good 
elements which are not to be denied, Stoicism was yet intensely proud, 
self-complacent, dogmatizing ; so that, on the whole, it offered quite as 
many points of opposition to the gospel as Epicureanism itself. It might 
have seemed very much to the credit of Christianity, if it had been 
represented as having gained, on this occasion, at least, a few prose- 
lytes from among these representatives of the highest forms of Gre- 
cian culture and learning; but no such triumphs are recorded. The 
manner in which these Epicureans and Stoics are described as having 
treated the message of the apostle, is precisely what we should look 
for as the natural result of their peculiar systems of belief; and, in 
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this point of view, the narrative bears on it, again, the stamp of histori- 
cal truth. συνέβαλλον αὐτῷ sc. λόγους, which is sometimes inserted in 
this phrase; they interchanged words, disputed or conversed with him, 
comp. 4:15. Bengel renders congrediebantur, met with him, as in 
20:14. The manner in which καὶ ἔλεγον follows, agrees best with the 
first sense, but cannot be said to be decisive. τί ἄν ϑέλοι, etc., what 
would this babbler say, does he mean to say? ἄν with the optative 
here, may refer to the suppressed condition = if his words have any 
meaning; see 2: 12. Comp. Win. § 43. 1. Cr. § 604. σπερμολόγος 
denotes strictly a seed-gatherer, and then as used here, one who picks 
up and retails scraps of knowledge without sense or aim, an idle pra- 
ter. ξένων δαιμονίων, foretgn gods, hitherto unknown to us. As the 
expression is cited from the mouth of the Greeks, we are to attach to 
it, of course, their sense of δαιμόνιον, and not that of the Jews. The 
plural may be the generalized one of the class or category, comp. Win. 
§ 27.2. St. § 95.2; orit may be founded on what Paul had said 
to them concerning the agency of God in raising up Christ from the 
dead; see v. 31. Meyer and others understand it in the first way ; 
De Wette, Bloomfield, and others, in the last. Some of the older 
critics explained the plural as embracing ἀνάστασις, supposing the 
Athenians to have understood Paul to speak of some goddess when 
he preached to them the resurrection. But one can hardly conceive 
that the apostle would have expressed himself so obscurely on this 
subject as to have given them any occasion for falling into so gross a 
mistake ; and we are not authorized by any intimation in the narra- 
tive to impute to them anything like a wilful perversion of his lan- 
guage. Yet a few modern writers adhere still to this view. Bauer 
admits that the Athenians could have had no fair pretence in any ob- 
scurity of Paul’s statement, for giving this turn to it; but he thinks 
nevertheless, that it is what they are represented as having said, and 
that they said it ironically. But even irony, if it has any point, must 
have its show of justification. 


The Place where Paul spoke. 


Vv. 19—21. Paul is conducted to Areiopagus and requested to ex- 
plain his doctrine. V.19. ἐπιλαβόμενοί re αὐτοῦ, and taking hold 
upon him, not necessarily with violence, which would be at variance 
with the general spirit of the transaction, though the word involves 
often that idea; but rather by the hand, for the purpose of leading 
him onward; comp. 9: 27. Mark 8:23. Luke 9: 47. ἐπὶ τὸν "Ἄρειον 
πάγον, unto Mars Hill, to the top of it. On the force of ἐπί, see 10: 9. 
29* 
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Matt. 4: 5. 24: 16. Luke 23: 33, ete. Win. §531. This common 
usage of the preposition deserves notice only on account of the false 
sense which has been so often assigned to it here, as mentioned below. 
The Areiopagus whither Paul was now brought, was a rocky eminence 
a little to the west of the Acropolis. See Leake’s Athens, p. 165, 
The object of the movement undoubtedly was, to place the apostle in 
a situation where he could be heard by the multitude with greater ad- 
vantage. The following description of this important locality, is given 
by Dr. Robinson, who visited the place. “ This is a narrow, naked 
ridge of lime-stone rock, rising gradually from the northern end (of 
the city), and terminating abruptly on the south, over against the west 
end of the Acropolis, from which it bears about north ; being separated 
from it by an elevated valley. This southern end is fifty or sixty feet 
above the said valley; though yet much lower than the Acropolis. 
On its top are still to be seen the seats of the judges and parties, hewn 
in the rock; and towards the south-west is a descent by a flight of steps, 
also cut in the rock, into the valley below. Standing on this elevated 
platform, surrounded by the learned and the wise of Athens, the mul- 
titude perhaps being on the steps and in the vale below, Paul had 
directly before him the far-famed Acropolis with its wonders of Gre- 
cian art; and beneath him, on his left, the majestic Theseium, the 
earliest and still most perfect of Athenian structures ; while all around, 
other temples and altars filled the whole city. On the Acropolis, too, 
were the three celebrated statues of Minerva: one of olive-wood; 
another of gold and ivory in the Parthenon, the master-piece of Phi- 
dias ; and the colossal statue in the open air, the point of whose spear 
was seen over the Parthenon by those sailing along the gulf.”—Bib- 
lical Researches, Vol. I. p. 10 seq. It is obvious that the peculiar 
boldness and power of Paul’s speech can be adequately realized, only 
as we keep in mind the impressive outward scene which was here 
spread around him. 

Instead of translating ἐπὶ τὸν “Agevor πάγον as above, many have 
rendered ἐπί, before, a forensic sense which it often has, as in speaking 
of sending up a prisoner for trial, comp. 16: 19. 18: 12. 28: 8, ete. ; 
and hence they have maintained that Paul was arraigned at this time 
before the court of the Areiopagus, and underwent a formal trial on 
the charge of having attempted to change the religion of the State. 
But this opinion rests entirely upon two or three expressions, which 
like the one just noticed, are ambiguous in themselves; while, in 
other respects the entire narrative, as well as the improbability of 
such a procedure, testify against the idea. First, we find here no trace 
whatever of anything like the formality of a legal process. Secondly, 
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the professed object of bringing the apostle ἐπὶ τὸν “Agewov πάγον 
was to ascertain from him what his opinions were, not to put him on 
his defence for them before they were known. Again, the manner in 
which the affair terminated, would have been a most singular issue 
for a judicial investigation in the highest court of Athens. And, finally, 
the speech which Paul delivered on the occasion, was precisely such 
as we should expect before a promiscuous assembly ; whereas if he 
had stood now as an accused person before a legal tribunal, his plea 
has most strangely failed to connect itself, at any single point, with 
that peculiarity of his situation. It proves nothing in regard to the 
question, to show that the court of the Areiopagus had powers (that is 
admitted) which would have given to it jurisdiction in the case of 
Paul, supposing that he had been charged at this time with subverting 
the established worship ; since the narrative on which we must rely 
for our information as to what was done, not only contains no evidence 
that the Athenians took this serious view of his doctrine, but ascribes 
their eagerness to hear him to a mere love of novelty ; see v. 21. Cal- 
vin, Kuinoel, Neander, Winer, Olshausen, De Wette, Meyer, Lisco, 
Bauer, Doddridge, and the best critics generally, at present, reject 
the opinion above considered. The authority of Chrysostom, among the 
ancient critics, stands in favor of it. Hess, Hemsen, Scholz, and a few 
others among the Germans, also follow on that side; except that some 
of them would say (this is true of Hemsen), that the Areiopagus was 
called together not exactly to try the apostle, but to hear from him some 
account of his doctrine. But was that one of the functions of this court ? 
It is entirely improbable. No evidence is adduced to show it. Bloom- 
field, in like manner, speaks of the “decorum” with which the apostle 
demeaned himself before “so august a court ;” and a great many of our 
English writers go in the same direction. The other ambiguous expres- 
sions, which have been supposed to favor the view which has been 
objected to, will be noticed in their place. Jurvaueta γνῶναι, Can we 
know? It would have been an excess, certainly, even of the Attic po- 
liteness, to have interrogated a prisoner at the bar in this manner. The 
object, too, of the inquiry as defined by the accompanying terms, shows 
clearly that they did not regard him as occupying that position. 

Vv. 20, 21. ξενίζοντα, the cause for the effect, surprising since the 
things were foreign, unheard of before. εἰσφέρεις ---τ ἡμῶν. This 
phrase, drawn from common life, has an appearance of the utmost re- 
ality in this connection. τί ἄν ϑέλοι, etc. See on v. 18. τί here in 
apposition with zavza, is to be noticed. It is not precisely like the 
plural. ‘ The singular τί may stand in such connections as τί tavta 
ἐστι, when the question is, what sort of a whole, what combined re- 
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sult, do the particulars form?” Kriger, Gr. §61. 8.2. V. 21. 
Their only motive for making the request was, the gratification of their 
curiosity. ᾿41ϑηναῖοι δὲ πάντες, now all Athenians. The omission of 
the article unites the characteristic more closely with the name, as its 
invariable attendant. Comp. Win. § 17.10 b. οἱ ἐπιδημοῦντες, i.e, 
the foreigners permanently resident there ; unde ¢idem mores, as Ben- 
gel remarks. εἰς οὐδὲν ---- εὐκαίρουν, spent their leisure for nothing else. 
The imperfect does not exclude the continued existence of the pecu- 
liarity, but blends the reference to it with the history. See similar ex- 
amples in 27:8. John 11:18. 18:1. 19: 14. Comp. Kithn. ὃ 256. 44, 
Cr. 567. 7. The verb affirms, first, that they had leisure, and, impliedly, 
at least, an ample share of it ; and, secondly, that they made the use of 
it which is designated καινότερον newer, sc. than before. Win. § 86, 
3. St. § 118. 4. The comparative form of the adjective or the positive 
could be used in this phrase ; but the former characterizes the state of 
mind in question much more forcibly than the latter. Bengel has illus- 
trated well the point of the idiom: Nova statim sordebant; noviora 
quaere-bantur. Bloomfield speaks of the comparative here as loosely 
used for the positive. It is worth remarking, that this singular scene 
of setting up the apostle to speak for the entertainment of the people, 
occurs, not at Ephesus, or Philippi, or Corinth, but at Athens; not 
only the only place, in all his journeyings, where Paul met with such 
@ reception, but just the place where the incident comes up as the 
spontaneous product of the state of things existing there. We know, 
from the testimony of ancient writers, that this fondness for hearing 
and telling some new thing, which Luke mentions, was a notorious 
characteristic of the Athenians. It would be superfluous to adduce 
citations in proof of this. See them, in almost any number, in Wet- 
stein, Kuinoel, Bloomfield, and others. The entirely incidental man- 
ner in which the exemplification of this trait comes forth in the nar- 
rative here, speaks for its truth. 


Outline of the Course of Thought. 


The speech which Paul delivered at this time is remarkable for its 
adaptation, not only to the outward circumstances under which he 
spoke, but to the peculiar mental state of his auditors. De Wette, 
whose aesthetic judgment no one will question, calls it “a model of 
the apologetic style of discourse.” ‘‘ The address of Paul before this 
assembly,” says Neander, “is a living proof of his apostolic wisdom 
and eloquence; we perceive here how the apostle, according to his 
own expression, could become also a heathen to the heathen, that he 
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might win the heathen to a reception of the gospel.” ‘‘ The skill,” 
says Hemsen, “with which he was able to bring the truth near to the 
Athenians, deserves admiration. We find in this discourse of Paul 
nothing of an ill-timed zeal, nothing like declamatory pomp; it evinces 
throughout clearness, brevity, coherence, and simplicity of representa- 
tion.” Dr. Robinson, speaking under the impression produced on his 
mind by a personal survey of the scene, says that, “ masterly” as the 
address is, as it lies on record before us, “the full force and energy and 
boldness of the apostle’s language, can be duly felt only when one has 
stood upon the spot.” Yet Bauer adheres to his habit of objection 
and dissent even here. He thinks the speech has been over-praised 
by critics, because Paul did not succeed in bringing it to a formal close. 
The astonishment which one feels as he reads the address, is not that 
the speaker was interrupted at length, when he came to announce to 
the Athenians the peculiar doctrines of Christianity, but that he could 
command their attention so long, while he bore down with such effect 
on their favorite opinions and prejudices, exposed their errors, and ar- 
raigned them as guilty of the grossest inconsistency and absurdity of 
conduct. 

We have first the introduction, which, in the technical language of 
thetoric, is eminently conciliatory. The apostle begins by acknowledg- 
ing and commending the respect of the Athenians for religion; vv. 22, 
23. He states next, at the close of v. 23, his design, which is to guide 
their religious instincts and aspirations to their proper object, i. e. to 
teach them what God is, his nature and attributes, in opposition to 
their false views and practices as idolaters. He goes on, then, in pur- 
suance of this purpose, to announce to them, first, that God is the 
Creator of the outward, material universe, v. 24 ; secondly, that He is 
entirely independent of his creatures, having all sufficiency in Him- 
self, v.25; thirdly, that He is the Creator of all mankind, notwithstand- 
ing their separation into so many nations and their wide dispersion on 
the earth, v. 26; and, fourthly, that He has placed men, as individuals 
and nations, in such relations of dependence on Himself as render it 
easy for them to see that He is, verily, the Creator and sovereign Dis- 
poser, and they the creatures ; and that it is their duty to seek and 
serve Him, vv. 27,28. The ground has thus been won for the appli- 
cation which follows. At this point of the discourse, stretching forth 
his hand, as we may well suppose, towards the gorgeous images with- 
in sight, he exclaims: “ We ought not, therefore, to suppose that the 
Deity is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, sculptured by the art and 
device of men,” v. 29. And that which men ought not to do, they 
may not safely do any longer. It was owing to the forbearance of God 
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that they had been left hitherto to pursue their idolatry without any 
signal manifestation of his displeasure ; now they were required to re- 
pent of it and forsake it, v. 30; because a day of righteous judgment 
awaited them, which had been rendered certain by the resurrection of 
Christ, v.31. Here their clamors interrupted him. [Ὁ is not difficult, 
perhaps, to conjecture what he would have added. It only remained, 
in order to complete his well known circle of thought on such ocea- 
sions—that he should have set forth the claims of Christ as the object 
of religious hope and confidence, that he should have exhorted them 
to call on his name and be saved. 

It will be seen, therefore, by casting the eye back, that we have here 
all the parts of a perfect discourse, viz. the exordium, the proposition 
or theme, the proof or exposition, the inferences and application. 
It is a beautiful specimen of the manner in which a powerful and 
well trained mind, practised in public speaking, conforms spontane- 
ously to the rules of the severest logic. One can readily believe, look- 
ing at this feature of the discourse, that it was pronounced by the man 
who wrote the epistles to the Romans and Galatians ; where we see 
the same mental characteristics so strongly reflected. As we mast 
suppose at all events, that the general scheme of thofght, the nexus 
of the argument, has been preserved, it does not affect our critical 
judgment of the discourse whether we maintain that it has been re- 
ported in full, or that a synopsis only has been given. (Qn this point 
opinions differ. 


Examination of the Discourse. 

Vv. 22—31. The speech of Paul on Mars Hill. V.22 ἐν μέσῳ 
may be said obviously of a place or an assembly. It is one of the 
ambiguous expressions, therefore; already adverted to, which leave it 
uncertain whether Agefov πάγου is to be understood of the hill merely 
or the court assembled there. ἄνδρες ‘Adyvaio. The remark just 
made is to be repeated here. It is the style of address which Paul 
would necessarily use in speaking to a concourse of Athenians; and 
at the same time, he might use it in speaking before judges. In the lat- 
ter case, however, the Greeks oftener said ὦ ἄνδρες δικασταί. See 
Stallb. Plat. Apol. 17, A. κατὰ πάντα, in every respect, as it 
were, in every possible mode of exhibition. ὡἧ --- ϑεωρῶ, I see 
you as (those who correspond to the description, viz.) more re- 
ligious sc. than ordinary or than other men. For this suppres- 
sion of the other term of the comparison, see on v. 21. That 
δεισιδαιμονεστέρους which is a vox media is to be taken here in a good 
sense, is rendered certain by the illustration which the apostle subjoins. 
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The corresponding noun has this signification in 25:19. See the re- 
marks of Neander on the word in his Pflanzung, etc., p. 318. 

V. 28. καὶ ἀναϑεωρῶν ---- βωμόν, and (not transiently but) closely 
observing the objects of your religious veneration, I found also an 
αἶαν. σεβάσματα denotes not acts of worship, devotions, but tem- 
ples, images, altars and the like. It is a generic term, as καὶ τες 
among them, shows, and comprehends under it βώμον. The pluper- 
fect, ἐπεγέγραπτο includes the present, and is to be explained like the 
imperfect in v. 21. Αἰγνώστῳ ϑεῷ, to an unknown god. “That 
there was, at least, one altar at Athens with this inscription,” says 
Meyer, “ would appear as historically certain from this passage itself, 
even though other testimonies were wanting, since Paul appeals to a 
fact of his own observation, and in the presence too of the Athenian 
people themselves.” But the existence of such altars at Athens is 
well attested by competent witnesses, e. g. Philostratus and Pausanias. 
The former in his Life of Apollonius, 6. 2, says: σωφρονέστερον περὶ 
πάντων ϑεῶν ev λέγειν καὶ ταῦτα Adjryow, οὗ καὶ ἀγνώστων ϑεῶν 
βωμοὶ ἵδρυνται. Pausanias in his Description of Attica, 1. 1, says: 
ἐπὶ Φαληρῷ (a port of Athens) — βωμοὶ ϑεῶν τε ὀνομαζομένων ἀγνώσ- 
των καὶ ἡρώων, etc. It has been made ἃ question here, how we are to 
understand the use of the plural in these passages ; whether as referring 
tothe number of the altars on which the inscription occurred, or to the 
number of the gods to whom the altars were dedicated. Some have 
assumed the latter as the correct view; and have said that Paul has 
arbitrarily changed the plural into the singular, in order to accommo- 
date the fact to his purpose; or even that the writer by this inaccu- 
racy, has betrayed himself as a person who had no direct knowledge 
of the circumstances which he professes to relate. But even if the in- 
scription on these altars was in the plural, it does not follow, as has been 
suggested already, that Paul may not have found one having the lan- 
guage which he recites. Such appears to be Bengel’s view. Again, 
it would not follow that he has necessarily misrepresented the sense, 
admitting that he may have substituted the singular for the plural. 
The heathen writers often employed ϑεοὶ to convey the general idea 
of divine power, providence, deity and the like.!. With that meaning 
the plural could be relinquished for the singular or the singular for 
the plural, just as an individual pleased. Here the apostle might 
have preferred ϑεῷ, merely for the sake of its stricter formal accord- 
ance with the doctrine which he was about to advance. Kuinoel ap- 
pears at a loss to decide whether the plural in the case under remark 


' See examples of this interchange in the passages collected by Pfanner in his 
Systema Theologiae Gentilis Purioris, p. 102 and elsewhere. 
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has reference to the number of the altars, or to that of the gods. 
Bauer knows certainly that the latter was the fact, and proceeds to 
draw thence his inferences adverse to the truth of the narration. 
Another class of critics, as Calvin, Olshausen apparently, and some 
others, seem to take it for granted that Paul deviated from the strict 
form of the inscription, but deny that he violated its proper import or 
availed himself of any unworthy artifice. 

But even the appearance of a difficulty here vanishes entirely, when 
we give to the language of Philostratus and Pausanias the interpre- 
tation, which is beyond any reasonable doubt the correct one. Winer 
states his view of the case as a philologist thus: “It by no means 
follows from the passages (of the writers above named), that each 
single one of the altars mentioned by them, had the inscription ἀγ- 
νώστοις ϑεοῖς in the plural, but more naturally that each one sepa- 
rately was dedicated ἀγνώστῳ ϑεῷ ; but this singular the narrators 
were obliged to change into the plural, because they spoke of all those 
altars in a collective way. It appears, therefore, that there were 
several altars in different places at Athens with the inscription ay- 
νώστῳ dep.” See his Realw. Art., Athen. So also among others, 
Eichhorn, Hess, Hemsen, Meyer, De Wette; a union of authorities, 
which shows that the decision on this point is not one of party-interest. 
It should be added that several of the older commentators render 
ἀγνώστῳ eq, to the unknown God, supposing the God of the Jews, 
i. e. Jehovah, to be meant. Such a view mistranslates the Greek, 
and violates all historical probability. 

The precise historical origin of these altars at Athens so dedicated, 
is unknown. The conjectures are various. One is that they were 
very ancient, and that it was at length forgotten to whom they had 
been originally built; and that the inscription in question was put 
on them at a later period, to apprise the people of this fact. If that 
was their character, it is not easy to see what proper point of connec- 
tion the apostle could have found for his remark with such a relic of 
sheer idolatry. Another is, that in some time or times of public ca- 


1 His remark here is the following. “Eine solche Verwechslung der allein 
historisch nachweisbaren ἄγνωστοι ϑεοὶ mit dem unhistorischen und dem Poly- 
theismus iiberhaupt fremden ἄγνωστος ϑεὸς konnte nur ein Schriftsteller sich er- 
lauben, welcher der erziihlten Begebenheit ferner stund, und keine Widerlegung 
an Ort und Stelle zu fiirchten hatte, wie diess beim Apostel Paulus hatte der Fall 
sein missen.” See his Paulus, der Apostel, etc. p.177. De Wette having pro- 
nounced the refutation of such criticism superfluous, adds: “ Jene masslose Kritik 
hebt sich durch sich selbst auf; und darin besteht eben ihr Nutzen, dass sie durch 
Ueberschreitung aller Schranken das Gefuhl der Nothwendigkeit sich beschranken 
zu miissen weckt.” See Vorwort zur dritten Auflage of his Commentary on Acts, 
1848. 
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lamity, the Athenians not knowing what god they had offended, 
whether Minerva or Jupiter or Mars, erected these altars so as to be 
sure of propitiating the right one. The same objection may be made 
as before; since their ignorance in this case relates merely to the 
identity of the god whom they should conciliate, and involves no 
recognition of any power additional to their heathen deities. The 
most rational explanation as it seems to me, is that these altars 
had their origin in the feeling of uncertainty, inherent after all in the 
minds of the heathen, whether their acknowledgment of the superior 
powers was sufficiently full and comprehensive ; in their distinct con- 
sciousness of the limitation and imperfection of their religious views, 
and their consequent desire to avoid the anger of any still unacknow- 
ledged god who might be unknown to them. That no deity might 
punish them for neglecting his worship or remain uninvoked in asking 
for blessings, it appears that they not only erected altars to all the gods 
for whom they had names, but distrustful still lest they might not com- 
prehend fully the extent of their subjection and dependence, they built 
them also to any god that there might be, although they knew him not. 

No one can say that it is ascribing too much discernment to the 
heathen to affirm this. It would be easy, as far as relates to this 
point, to justify the representation by any amount of proof. Not 
to allude to other considerations, that comprehensive address in 
Horace—At o deorum guicquid in coelo regit—the oft used for- 
mula—s? deo, si deae—and the superstitious dread which the an- 
cient ,yheathen are well known to have entertained, of omitting 
any deity in their invocations, prove the existence of the feeling to 
which reference has been made. Out of this feeling, therefore, 
these altars may have sprung ; first, because the supposition is so en- 
tirely consistent with the genius of polytheistic heathenism ; secondly, 
because, as Neander suggests, the language which Philostratus imputes 
to Apollonius, σωφρονέστερον ---- Τϑήνῃσιν, as quoted above, indicates 
that he regarded the altars at Athens of which he speaks, as the ex- 
pression of suchasentiment ; thirdly, because the many-sided religious- 
ness of the Athenians would be so apt to develope itself in some such 
demonstration ; and, finally, because Paul could appeal with so much 
effect to such an avowal of the insufficiency of heathenism, and to 
such a testimony so borne, indirect yet significant, to the existence of 
the one true God. Under these circumstances, an allusion to one of 
these altars by the apostle, would be equivalent to his saying to the 
Athenians thus: “ You are correct in acknowledging a Divine ex- 
istence beyond any which the ordinary rites of your worship recog- 
nize; there is such an existence. You are correct in confessing that 
Vou. VI. No. 22. 30 
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he is unknown to you; you have no just conceptions of his nature 
and perfections.” He could add then with truth: Ὃν οὐ»γ --- χα- 
ταγγέλλω ἡμῖν, Whom, therefore, not knowing ye worship, this one 1 
announce unto you. ‘The inverted order gives point to the declaration. 
ἀγνοῦντες has the same object as the verb; hence not ignorantly as if 
they did not know whither their worship was directed, but = without any 
just knowledge of him. The word points back evidently to ἀγνώστῳ. 
εὐσεβεῖτε has seemed to some a strong term, as the cognate words in 
the New Testament always express the idea of true piety; but the 
term occurs farther only in 1 ‘Tim. 5: 4, and denotes there not the 
exercise of piety, but of something merely kindred to it, filial rev- 
erence. It needs only a similar modification to adapt it to the use 
required here. 

V. 24. The connecting idea between this verse and the preceding 
is: God (whom I announce to you, being or since he is) the Creator, 
etc. To raise in the mind some proper conception of his exalted 
nature and glory, the apostle calls attention to his character as the 
Infinite Maker of all things; whence it must be self-evident that he 
was not to be confounded with any of their idols, whose existence 
was limited by the space which they occupied. οὗτος, ete., inasmuch 
as this one is the Sovereign, supreme Ruler, ete. οὐκ --- κατοικεῖ. The 
mass of the heathen in practice made no difference between the sym- 
bol and its object; the block was the god; comp. 19: 26. ἐν γαοῖς, 
because the statues or images were kept in the recesses of the temples. 

V. 25. The apostle illustrates the character of the true God still 
further, by another contrast between him and the deities of the heathen. 
He is independent of his creatures; he needs nothing from them; 
they can earn no merit by serving him. 005: — ϑεραπεύεται, and 
(after a preceding negative) he ts not ministered unto by the hands 
of men. The heathen considered it meritorious to lavish wealth on 
the temples and shrines of their idols; they brought to them costly 
gifts, and even offerings of food and drink, as if they stood in need 
of such things, and could be laid under obligation to their worship- 
‘pers. ‘That prayer of Chryses, priest of Apollo, in Il. 1., 1. 37—42, 
expresses the true spirit of heathenism in this respect. αὐτὸς διδούς. 
The relation of the clause is causal: since he himself gives. The em- 
phasis of the pronoun arises from its opposition to the idea of others 
giving tohim. za πάντα, the whole, i. 6. of the things which they 
enjoy. In such an expression, τὰ restricts the adjective to the class 
of objects intimated by the preceding words or the context. Yet some 
editors omit the article here. Comp. further, Rom. 8: 32. 1 Cor. 9: 
22. Phil. 3: 8, and some others. But in most of these passages, too, 
the manuscripts fluctuate. 
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V. 26. ἐποίησε τε, etc., and he made of one blood every nation of 
men that they should dwell. This is the more obvious view of the 
construction, and is the one which has been generally adopted. Yet 
several of the best critics, as Kuinoel, De Wette, Meyer, regard 
ποιεῖν here as an instance of its use with an accusative and infinitive, 
as in Matt. 5: 32. Mark 7: 37, and translate: and he caused every na- 
tion of men (sprung) from one blood to dwell. κατοικεῖν connects 
itself more easily in this way, it is true, with the rest of the sentence ; 
but the facility gained here renders the expression hard at ἐξ ἑγὸς 
αἵματος, so that a term must be inserted to make the thought flow 
smoothly. ‘The main idea in this verse beyond question is, that God 
has created the entire human race from a common stock; and the 
more prominent way, therefore, in which the translation first stated, 
brings forward this proposition, appears to me to be a reason for pre- 
fering it. It is an objection to the other mode that it assigns a too 
subordinate place to the principal thought. But why does the apostle 
single out thus the universal brotherhood of the race? Olshausen 
says it was intended as a reproof to the Athenians for their contempt 
of the Jews. Meyer, Neander, De Wette and others consider it as di- 
rected essentially against the polytheism of the heathen. If all are the 
children of a common parent, then the idea of a multiplicity of gods 
from whom the various nations have derived their origin, or whose 
protection they specially enjoy, must be false. The doctrine of 
the unity of the race is closely interwoven with that of the unity of 
the Divine existence. This more comprehensive view of the mean- 
ing, however, does not exclude the other ; since if all nations have the 
same Creator, it would at once occur that nothing can be more absurd 
than the feeling of superiority and contempt with which one affects to 
look down upon another. As the apostle had to encounter the preju- 
dice which was entertained against him as a Jew, his course of remark 
was doubly pertinent, if adapted at the same time to remove this hin- 
drance to a candid reception of his message. It will be observed that 
what is denied in regard to polytheism, is affirmed as directly true 
here with reference to God. The conception (I include the entire 
verse) thus brought before their minds was a vast one. All that 
power exerted in giving existence to men, controlling their destiny, 
exalting entire nations or casting them down, which they had par- 
celled out among such an infinity of gods, they are now led to think 
of as concentrated in a single Possessor ; they get now the idea of one 
infinite Creator and Ruler. κατοικεῖν is the infinitive of design. 
The various lands which the different families of mankind occu- 
pied, with all the advantages connected with their position, God had 
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assigned to them, comp. Deut. 32: 8. Ps. 115: 116. Yea, he had pro- 
ceeded from the very first with a view to their welfare. He designed, 
in creating men, that they should inhabit and possess the earth as 
their own; that they should all of them enjoy the manifold blessings 
allotted to them in the various places of their abode. It was to Him 
they were indebted for them, and not to accident or their own enter- 
prise, or the favor of some imaginary god. ‘The remark is made ag 
a universal one, and has its justification as such in the fact that not- 
withstanding the inequalities which diversify the condition of nations, 
they have severally their peculiar advantages ; it is natural for every 
people to esteem their own land, in some respects at least, as the best. 
But the remark was specially aimed, beyond doubt, at the feeling 
of self-congratulation with which the Athenians were prone to con- 
template the peculiar felicity of their own position, their national re- 
nown, their past and present prosperity. This view of the meaning 
prepares the way for the thought which is next introduced. ὁρίσας 
— τῆς κατοικίας αὐτῶν, having fixed the appointed seasons and limits 
of their abode. The second participle repeats the idea of the first, not 
superfluously, but with the evident effect of affirming it more strongly. 
The approved reading is προστεταγμένους, rather than προτεταγμένους 
as in the common text. The apostle, by adding this, admonishes the 
Athenians that they, like every other people, had not only received 
their peculiar advantages from the common Creator, but that they 
could hold them only during the continuance of his good will and favor. 
In assigning to the nations their respective abodes, he had fixed the 
seasons of their prosperity—the limits of their territory, i. 6. it was He 
who decided when and how long they should flourish, and how far 
their dominion should extend. The remark was adapted both to re- 
buke their spirit of self-elation and to warn them of the danger of 
slighting a message from Him who had their destiny so perfectly at 
his command. 

Another interpretation of these last words has been extensively 
received, which is plainly incorrect. Some have explained them 
as referring to the limits which God has assigned to the lives of 
men individually: they have their appointed seasons and bounds, be- 
yond which they cannot pass. But that idea lies entirely out of the 
present circle of view, as the subject of discourse here is that of na- 
tions and not of individuals. It is aiso philologically inadmissible ; 
since αὐτῶν can naturally refer to ἀνθρώπων only as connected with 


' This principle Tacitus has recognized in his fine remark in the Germania, § 2: 
Describing that country, he says—informem terris, asperam coelo, nisi si patria sit. 
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πᾶν ἔϑνος. The anti-polytheistic aim, which forms to such an exten 
the gréund-tone of the discourse, is to be recognized perhaps, also, in 
this part of it. The separation of men into so many different nations, 
might seem to oppose the idea of their common parentage; that sepa- 
ration itself is therefore represented by the apostle (oditer) as having 
been contemplated in the divine plan. 

V. 27. ζητεῖν, telic infinitive, that they should seek. It attaches it- 
self more particularly to the part of the sentence which commences at 
κατοιχεῖν, and states the moral object which God had in view with 
reference to men, in making such provision for their convenience and 
happiness. It was that they might be led, by such tokens of his good- 
ness, to seek him, i. e. a more perfect knowledge of Him and of their 
obligations to Him. Some, on the contrary, make the infinitive de- 
pend, almost wholly, on the clause just before, and find the connection 
to be: = that excited by the proofs of his power, as manifested in the 
varying fortunes of nations, they should seek, etc. But as already ex- 
plained, the controlling idea in that clause is that of the goodness of 
God (subject, as to its continuance, to the divine pleasure) ; while that 
of his power, as displayed in the infliction of judgments, is only inci- 
dentally involved. Again, that clause is a subordinate one, as its 
structure shows, and that it should break off ζητεῖν so much from the 
main part of the sentence, would be violent. εἰ coaye — εὕροιεν, if 
perhaps they might feel after him and find him. ψηλαφήσειαν denotes, 
properly, the motions of a blind man, who gropes along after an object 
in the dark. On the peculiar Aeolic termination, see Win. 818. 2 d. 
St. § 69.8. This verb, as well as the problematical form of the expres- 
sion—éi cgaye,—are chosen, because the apostle would concede the 
comparative indistinctness of the light which the heathen have to guide 
them. καίτοιγε, although indeed. This clause is added to show that the 
concession just made was not intended to exculpate the heathen for 
their estrangement from God. Although so benighted as tobe compelled 
to grope for the object of their search, it was still within reach; they 
had not, after all, so far to go for a knowledge of God, that they 
might not find it if they would. Compare the sentiment with Acts 14: 
17, and especially with Rom. 1: 20. 

V. 28. "Ev αὐτῷ — ἐσμέν. We are not, I suppose, to insist on a 
sharp distinction betweer these words. They present the idea, on ev- 
ery side. We derive our existence solely from God ; we depend on 
Him, every instant, for life, motion, thought, all our varied activity. 
From creatures thus dependent, the evidence of a Creator cannot be 
very deeply hidden, if they have only a disposition to seek for it. 
ὡς καί, as also, i.e. the sentiment is not only true, but has been ac- 
30* 
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knowledged. xa ὑμᾶς, viz. Greeks in distinction from Jews; not 
Athenians in distinction from other Greeks. Τοῦ yao — ἐσμέν, For 
his offspring also are we. Derivation implies dependence. The crea- 
ture cannot exist apart from the Creator. The apostle brings forward 
the citation correctly, therefore, as parallel in sentiment to ἐν αὐτῷ — 
ἐσμέν. Here τοῦ stands for the pronoun. Win. § 20. 2. St. § 94.1. 
The words form the first half of a hexameter, and are found in Ara- 
tus, a Cilician poet, who flourished about 270 B. C. The celebrated 
hymn of Cleanthes to Jupiter, 1. 5, contains almost the same words, 
viz. ἐκ σοῦ γὰρ γένος ἐσμέν. The same idea, variously expressed, oc- 
curs in several other Greek writers. The form of the citation the 
apostle took, undoubtedly, from <Aratus, but says τιρὲς εἰρήκασι, 
because, as some affirm, he had distinctly in mind, some of the other 
passages where the thought is found; or, according to others, because 
he inferred that so obvious a remark must be a common one; or, 
finally, because he would generalize the idea, i. e. the categorical plu- 
ral:== The truth is so plain, that even your poetry recognizes it. 
See the grammatical references in the note on v. 18. I am inclined 
to think that the last is the true explanation. γὰρ καὶ, as Meyer ob- 
serves correctly, has no logical connection with Paul’s speech, but is 
to be viewed merely as a part of the citation, which it was necessary 
to retain on account of the verse. ' 

V. 29. Iévos οὖν, etc., since, therefore, we are the offspring of 
God. The inference drawn here is, that idolatry is supremely absurd 
inasmuch as it makes that which is destitute of life, motion, intelli- 
gence, the source of these attributes to others. Comp. Isa. 44: 9 sq. 
χαράγματι stands in apposition with the nouns which precede, i. 6. 
the state or form of the materials just enumerated, artificially wrought. 

V. 30. The relation of this verse and the one following to the pre- 
ceding one is this: Since such is the nature of idolatry, you must there- 
fore—ovrv—repent of it, because God now lays upon you his com- 
mand to this effect, in view of the retributions of a judgment to come. 
The most important word here is ὑπεριδών. It does not occur further 
in the N. Test., but is found often in the Septuagint, where it signifies 
to neglect, which is its proper classical sense, then to despise, but espe- 
cially to sutfer to pass as if unnoticed, to withhold the proof of noticing 
something which is, at the same time, a matter of distinct knowledge, i. e. 
in the sense of 539 Hiph., and Hithp., comp. Deut. 22: 3, 4, ete. In this 
last signification, the verb represents perfectly the apostle’s meaning 
here. God had hitherto permitted the heathen to pursue their own way, 
without manifesting his sense of their conduct, either by sending to them 
special messengers to testify against it, as he did to the Jews, or by inflict- 
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ing upon them at once the punishment deserved. The idea is virtually 
the same, therefore, as that of εἴασε Acts 14: 16, and παρέδωκεν Rom. 1: 
24. To understand ὑπεριδὼν as meaning that God would not judge or 
punish the heathen for the sins committed in their state of idolatry, 
would be at variance with Paul’s theology on this subject as he has 
unfolded it Rom. 1: 20. 2: 11 sq. Not only so, but the repentance 
which the apostle now calls upon them to exercise, presupposes their 
guilt. 

V. 31. διότι, because, states the reason why the heathen also, as well 
as others, must repent ; they could not, without this preparation, be safe 
in the day of righteous judgment, which awaited them. ἐν ἀνδρί, etc., 
by the man whom he has appointed. ἀνδρί omits the article because a 
definite clause follows. Win. §19. 4. St. § 89. 3. ᾧ stands, by attraction, 
for the accusative. πίστιν παρασχὼν πᾶσιν, having afforded assurance, 
confirmation, to all, viz. of ajudgment to come. The sentence being left 
incomplete, it is impossible to say just how much the apostle intended 
to represent as proved by the resurrection of Christ. He himself re- 
ferred to it, undoubtedly, in the first place, as establishing the possi- 
bility of such a resurrection of all men from the dead as was involved 
in his doctrine of a general judgment; but whether he had yet de- 
veloped this doctrine so far that the Athenians perceived already this 
bearing of the fact, is uncertain. It was enough to excite their scorn 
to hear of a single instance of resurrection. Again, the resurrection of 
Christ from the dead confirms the truth of all his claims; and one of 
these was that he was to be the judge of men; see John 5: 28, 29. 
But whether the apostle meant to extend the argument to these and 
other points, we cannot decide, as he was so abruptly silenced. 


Effect of the Discourse on the Athenians. 


Vv. 32—34. Paul is interrupted in his speech and leaves the place. 
V. 32. The apostle was heard with attention until he came to speak of 
the resurrection ; when, at the announcement of a doctrine which 
sounded so strangely to the ears of the Athenians, some of them broke 
forth into expressions of open contempt. It is altogether incredible 
that a judicial process, in the highest court of Athens, should have 
terminated in this manner. ἀνάστασιν νεκρῶν, a resurrection of the dead. 
As we do not know how much of Paul’s idea the Athenians had ap- 
prehended, it is doubtful whether we are to take the plural here as 
generic or numerical, i. e. whether Christ merely be meant, or men 
in general. vexgot is one of a class of words in the New Testa- 
ment which fluctuate as to the use of the article. Win. § 18.1. 
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᾿Ακουσόμεϑα ---- περὶ τούτου. It is disputed whether we are to under- 
stand this as said seriously, or as a courteous refusal to hear anything 
farther on the subject. The latter is the more common view; Hein- 
richs, Kuinoel, Meyer, Hemsen, Lisco, De Wette, Bloomfield, and 
others adopt it. The manner in which Paul now left the assembly, 
and the termination of his labors, immediately after this, at Athens, 
favor this interpretation. Such a mode of speaking, too, was entirely 
consonant to the Athenian character. See, besides, the first remark 
on v. 34. Beza, Calvin, Grotius, Rosenmiiller, are among those who 
would impute a serious meaning to the language. That sense lies 
nearer to the literal form of the words, it is true; unless one might 
think that παλὴν itself casts some suspicion upon their sincerity. 
Compare this with the answer of Felix, 24: 25. 

Vv. 88, 34. καὶ οὕτως, and thus, after such an experience, with such 
a result; comp. 20:11. V. 34. ziveg δέ. This notice seems to be 
introduced, but certain, as if it stood contrasted, in the mind of the 
writer, with what is stated respecting the effect of Paul’s address, 
in the preceding verse—a contrast between what was unfavorable 
in the result on the one hand, and what was favorable on the other. 
Yet δὲ may be taken as continuative. κχολληϑέντες αὐτῷ, not 
adhering, but inchoatively joining, attaching themselves to him. 
ὁ ‘Ageonayitns, the Areopagite, i. e. one of the judges in the court of 
the Areopagus. Of the number of these judges, nothing certain is 
known, except that it appears to have varied at different times. See 
Pauly’s Real-Encyclopidie, Vol. I. p. 700 sq. Eusebius and other 
ancient writers say that this Dionysius became afterward bishop of 
the church at Athens, and ended his life as a martyr. καὶ γυνή, and 
a woman, not the wife of Dionysius, as some have said, for the article 
and pronoun would then have been added, comp. 5: 1; or at least the 
article, comp. 24: 24. It has been inferred, from her being singled 
out thus by name, that she was a woman of rank, but beyond this, 
nothing is known of her. 

Having delivered this speech with such a result, Paul appears to 
have left Athens at once, to return nomore. Although he spent the most 
of the next two years in Corinth and the vicinity, he did not (so far 
as any notice exists) direct his steps again to this city. On his third 
missionary tour, he came once more into this general part of Greece, 
but at this time passed by Athens, certainly once and again, without 
repeating his visit thither. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


NOTICE OF DAVIDSON’S INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TES- 
᾿ TAMENT. 


Tue value of this elaborate work will depend, in part, on the an- 
swer to the following question, Is it wise to bring before the British 
and American public objections to the genuineness and authenticity of 
the canonical books, which have been urged only in Germany, and 
which may possibly never be heard of in any other country, even if 
these objections are met by able and satisfactory replies? Shall the 
antidote be furnished where the disease is unknown? We are dis- 
posed to answer this question in the affirmative. Some of these cavils, 
indeed, for they are not worthy of the name of objections, are so trivial 
that they will not repay the time and talent necessary to describe them. 
Not a few of the allegations of such writers as Schwegler against the 
Gospel of Jolin, might be suffered quietly to float into the limbo that 
speedily awaits them. It is degrading to an honorable man to try to 
discuss them. It is true, also, that objections which have weight or 
plausibility with a German, may find no favor with an Englishman or 
an American. They rest ona German basis only, are fitted to a Ger- 
man idiosyncrasy. One, who has a tolerable measure of common sense, 
even if inclined to skepticism, would perceive no special pertinence 
in them. One educated under the influence of the views on mental 
philosophy prevalent wherever the English language is spoken, finds 
it difficult to understand fully either the objections or the answers to 
them. Accordingly, to discuss biblical topics in the German method, 

‘requires caution, sound judgment, acquaintance with the peculiar 
character and tendencies of the English and American mind. In our 
well-meant but ill-advised efforts, we may perplex and unsettle the 
faith of Christians ; the objection may occasion an injury which the 
answer can never repair. 

Still, we are disposed to welcome a treatise like that of Dr. David- 
son, which goes so thoroughly into the recent German criticism on the 
Gospels, adducing and overthrowing the most plausible objections to 
the truth of the evangelical history, which the “latest form” of Ger- 
man neology has brought forward. In the first place, in the final re- 
sult, the Gospel will stand on a firmer basis. Every new assault only 

reveals its impregnable position. Every fresh trial ouly shows the 
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sterling character of the gold. An attempt to degrade Shakspeare or 
Milton from the position which they now occupy, only excites wonder 
or contempt, and is sure to recoil on the head of the assailant. So it 
will soon be in relation to the Gospels, ultimately, even in Germany. 
Books that can outlive such an array of learning and ingenuity as has 
been directed against the evangelists within the last twenty years, 
must be divine. The effect of the unsuccessful, reiterated attacks 
which are made upon them, will be to place them on that high emi- 
nence where the mere critic and scholar shall be content to let them 
remain, open indeed to still profounder investigation and ever widening 
illustration, but in trustworthiness no longer assailable. It is coming 
to this result even in Germany, if we understand the signs of the times, 
Most of those who have impugned the authority of the Gospels, or 
parts of them, since the days of Strauss, are but his feeble imitators. 
Even the wavering critics, as De Wette, seem almost ashamed to re- 
fer to B. B., as they abbreviate Bruno Bauer.!_ Writers of the stamp 
of Schweizer, Schwegler, and Zeller, are left to gather up the crumbs 
which fall from their master Strauss’s table. Really, some of the diffi- 
culties and hypotheses which they adduce, would have subjected a 
member of college, one hundred years ago, to discipline. Schweizer, 
e. g., undertakes to separate the spiritual substance of John’s Gospel 
from a Galilean interpolation, of a different character! As a proof of 
a gradual return to sounder views, we may mention that De Wette 
complains, in one of his late Prefaces, that the younger scholars are 
coming back to the “old orthodoxy.” The persons to whom he refers, 
we suppose, are Ebrard, Wieseler, Stier, J. P. Lange, etc. Meyer, 
in the second edition of his Gospels, is returning to “ conservatismus.” 
The tendency in the late edition of Winer’s Bible Dictionary, is in 
the same direction. Even De Wette himself, in the preface to his 
Apocalypse, appears to be much alarmed at the progress which the 
“ young Hegelianism” is making in Germany. 

Again, a promptitude in meeting the ablest and most learned of the 
opponents of the Gospel, may not be unattended with good results, 
even if much of the German skepticism is not transferred to English 
soil. It reveals a confidence in the power of truth, a vigilance in 
guarding the fortress, a keen vision in detecting coming danger, and 
a learning and ability which must command respect. If German 
criticism is to be subjected to a criticism as sharp, and a learning as 
acute in England and the United States, joined to a judgment and 
common sense much more trustworthy, a reflex influence may be ex- 


1 Of De Wette’s opinion of Von Baur, see a note on p. 348. 
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erted on Germany herself. A more healthful tone will pervade her 
theological literature. More caution will be exhibited in propounding 
startling theories, and some respect for the views of scholars of other 
nations will be cherished. Hitherto, the Germans have had the field 
of biblical criticism, with few exceptions, to themselves, much, as we 
conceive, to their own disadvantage. 

We may add, in the third place, that it will be impossible to exclude 
German biblical criticism, either from England or from the United 
States. The attempt to lay an embargo on any species of foreign 
literature is preposterous. Strauss’s Life of Jesus has been trans- 
lated in England, and is in the process of diffusion there and in 
this country. Another book, which makes sad havoc with the Old 
Testament, De Wette’s Introduction to the Old Testament, has been 
brought out in two large and handsome volumes in Boston. Other 
translations might be named, which contain more or less of what is 
rightly named destructive criticism. Many of the evangelical theolo- 
gians have not wholly escaped the neological influences so rife around 
them. Besides, the knowlege of the German language is greatly ex- 
tending. Twenty scholars now read German commentaries in the origi- 
nal, where one scholar used them twenty years ago. The theological 
publishers in Germany have, for some years, looked to this country as 
one of their most important foreign customers. ‘The German emigration 
hitherward will open another door for the influx of good and of bad 
German books. So that the evils of German literature, whatever 
they may be, will find an introduction and currency, just as it has 
been impossible to exclude a pernicious I’rench literature. The only 
safeguard is that which Dr. Davidson has adopted—to meet learning 
with learning, argument with argument, and if possible, before the 
poison is introduced, prepare an effectual remedy. 


We will now proceed to give some account of Dr. Davidson’s work. 
It is entitled an “ Introduction to the New Testament; containing an 
examination of the most important questions relating to the authority, 
interpretation and integrity of the canonical books, with reference to 
the latest inquiries.” It is printed in the most finished style of Lon- 
don typography by Samuel Bagster and Sons. The first volume 
contains the Four Gospels in 430 pages 8vo. The second volume 
will be published about the first of July next, and will probably end 
with the Pastoral Epistles. The third volume will include the re- 
mainder of the New Testament. In the first volume the matter is 
distributed as follows: 137 pages to Matthew, 32 to Mark, 50 to. 
Luke, and 148 to John. This proportion is a pretty good indication 
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of the relative importance of the questions which have been started 
in relation to the several gospels, or the nature and number of the 
attacks which have been lately made upon them. The conluding 
pages are devoted to a consideration of the correspondences in the 
first three gospels. One part of what is commonly embraced in In- 
troductions is omitted in this work, viz. the criticism of the text. This 
topic the author proposes to take up at large in a new edition οὔ. his 
Lectures on Biblical Criticism. The following topics are treated, at 
more or less length, in relation to each of the gospels: Some notices 
of the writer, the persons for whose use it was designed in the first 
instance, the apostolic origin or authenticity, integrity, time and place 
in which it was written, characteristic peculiarities and contents. In 
addition, there is a discussion on the language in which Matthew's 
gospel was originally written, relation of Mark’s gospel to Peter, and 
the language in which it was written, Luke’s preface and relation of 
his gospel to Paul, the immediate occasion and object of John’s gospel, 
and a comparison of its contents with those of the synoptical gospels. 

The question in relation to the language in which Matthew’s gospel 
was first composed, is very elaborately and learnedly discussed. The 
conclusion is, that it was written in the Aramaean or Syro-Chal- 
daic, “the ancient historical testimony being unanimous” in favor of 
this position. The evidence of Papias, the earliest witness, whom 
Irenaeus terms “a hearer of John, and a companion of Polycarp,” is 
patiently examined, and “on the whole it would appear that small as 
his abilities were, he was a credible and competent witness in the 
matter before us.” “Great stress too must be laid on the testimony 
of Pantaenus, because it is unquestionably independent of Papias.” 
In addition to the evidence of antiquity, Dr. D. argues that as the 
gospel was written for the Jews in Palestine, it would be more natural 
for Matthew to write in Syro-Chaldaic, as it was the vernacular 
tongue and especially dear to the Jews, even allowing that the Greek 
had attained great currency. Special stress is laid on the circum- 
stance that Josephus terms the Syro-Chaldaic πάτριος γλώσση as con- 
trasted with the Greek which he terms ξένη καὶ ἀλλοδαπὴ διάλεκτος. 
Besides, the Hebraisms of the first gospel are favorable to the hy- 
pothesis of a Hebrew original. The mode of quotation is also urged 
on the same side, though many quotations very nearly coincide with — 
the Septuagint. ‘The strongest arguments against a Hebrew original 
“may be reduced to four.” The first is, that the old Syriac version, 
the Peschito, was made from the Greek, not the Hebrew. © It would 
certainly be very strange for a Syriac translator to prefer a Greek 
copy instead of a Syro-Chaldaic original, especially, since from the 
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relation of the latter to Syriac, a large part of the work would be done 
to his hand. It is attempted to weaken the force of this reasoning by 
showing that Christianity was diffused in the north-eastern parts of 
Syria, not directly from Palestine, but from Antioch, where the 
Greek edition of Matthew was perhaps the only one known, the 
Syro-Chaldaic not having travelled out of Palestine. It is said, again, 
that there are no characteristics of a translation in the Greek. “ This 
is merely a proof of its excellence. It bears the marks of an original. 
The author was so fully competent to his task, as to produce a version, 
having all the appearance and character of an original.” Again, 
paronomasias occur in the Greek gospel. “This fact is neutralized 
by the circumstance, that they are also found in the Septuagint.” 
Lastly, the Greek gospel only is quoted or referred to by the early 
fathers. . The Hebrew document must have been unaccountably 
neglected. ‘ But if we reflect on the fortunes of the Jewish Christians 
in Palestine till the time of Hadrian, we cannot be surprised at the 
paucity of copies which must necessarily have been made, nor the 
neglect on the part of the Gentile Christians of a Hebrew gospel 
which they were unable to read.” 

We confess that we are not quite prepared to accede to this conclu- 
sion. The external evidence is in favor of a Syro-Chaldaic original ; 
the internal evidence is against it. The Greek gospel certainly bears 
all the marks of an original. And if Matthew wrote a Syro-Chaldaic 
gospel, possessing of course apostolical authority, a trustworthy his- 
tory of our Lord, from an eye-witness, it is very remarkable that this 
gospel should perish so suddenly, that there should be no hint in re- 
gard to its fortunes in the fathers, that they should fail to quote it, 
that there should be no legend whatever in regard to its fate. Then 
if some other person had translated the Syro-Chaldaic original into 
Greek, either with or without Matthew’s sanction, why is there no 
allusion to it? The fathers are quite careful to report the sanction 
which Mark’s gospel receives from his connection with Peter, and 
Luke’s from his relation to Paul. But there is a profound silence in 
relation to Matthew and his translator. 

Dr. Davidson vindicates the authenticity of the first two chapters 
of Matthew against the attacks of Schleiermacher, De Wette, Norton 
and others. The reasons alleged against this passage are of a sub- 
jective kind, and are entitled to little weight. They amount to this: 
that we cannot reconcile all the discrepancies between Matthew’s 
chronology and Luke’s, nor understand the nature of the star that 
appeared to the Magi, nor perfectly comprehend the different repre- 
Vot. VI. No. 22. 31 
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sentations in the two gospels in respect to Joseph’s abode at Bethle- 
hem and Nazareth. 

One point discussed in the Introduction to Mark, is the relation of 
this gospel to Peter. “ It may be inferred from the varying notices 
of some of the fathers, with some degree of probability, that Peter 
was not with Mark when the latter undertook to write the. gospel.” 
“If the gospel contain a faithful abstract of Peter’s discourses, the 
writer having been exceedingly careful to omit nothing of what he 
had heard from the lips of his spiritual master, and to set down nothing 
falsely, as John the presbyter assures us, we may safely rely on it as 
ultimately based on apostolical authority.” The integrity of the last 
eleven verses of the gospel is discussed at considerable length, and 
the conclusion is adopted that they were added by another person after 
Mark’s death. We think, however, that this decision is not borne 
out by the facts, and that the preponderance of arguments is in favor 
of the genuineness. Dr. D. says that “on the whole the external ar- 
guments in favor of the paragraph outweigh those on the other side.” 
In our opinion, they greatly outweigh them. The passage is found 
in all the existing Greek MSS., except B, in all the ancient versions, 
the Syriac of Jerusalem included, in all the Evangelistaria and Sy- 
naxaria, and is sanctioned by nearly all the fathers. There is some 
reason to suppose that the objections to the passage had their origin 
in exegetical difficulties. Some of the internal arguments alleged 
against it, seem to us to have but little weight; e. g. “the desire of 
the miraculous is too great for Mark, vs. 17, 18. The kind of mira- 
cles indicated, and the power of performing them attributed to all 
believers, are adverse to the supposition of the evangelist being the 
writer.” But was this promise more comprehensive, or has it an air 
of greater strangeness than the performance? Thus Acts 5: 15, 
‘“‘ They brought forth the sick into the streets and laid them on beds 
and couches, that at least the shadow of Peter passing by might over- 
shadow some of them.” Acts 2: 4, “And they were all (believers) 
filled with the Holy Ghost, and began to speak with other tongues.” 
So from Acts 5: 17, it would seem as if the great body of the Samari- 
tan believers received the power of working miracles. The same 
general diffusion of miraculous power, we infer from the first epistle 
to the Corinthians. Again, the words “he that believeth and ts bap- 
tized shall be saved, are very suspicious. They remind us of the 
post-apostolic period when a greater efficacy was attributed to baptism 
than it was intended to have.” But has the insertion of this second 
condition in this place, an aspect more strange than Peter’s summons, 
Acts 2: 38, “ Repent and be baptized every one of you,” or than our 
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Lord’s declaration that men must be born of water and of the spirit ? 
“ The style of the whole piece is unlike that of the gospel. Its man- 
ner resembles that of brief notices, extracted from larger accounts and 
loosely linked together.” But it has to our mind no more of this 
fragmentary and summary manner than other passages in Mark, e. g. 
1: 9—21, where fonr or five important events are crowded into a few 
verses. “Instead of ἐχβάλλειν ἀπό, Mark uses ἐχβάλλειν ἐκ. Yet 
he does this only in one place, 7: 26. ὁ χύριος is used in the 19th 
and 20th verses, instead of Τησοῦς. Mark nowhere employs this 
appellation.” But perhaps it was natural to apply the term Lord to 
Jesus after his resurrection, as before his crucifixion, Jesus had applied 
it to himself as recorded in Mark. On the whole, though there is 
weight in some of the internal objections, yet they do not throw so 
much doubt over the passage as to outweigh the strong external testi- 
mony in its favor. The introduction of a number of ἅπαξ λεγόμενα 
into a passage would not be a circumstance so extraordinary as the 
abrupt closing of the gospel at ch. 16: 8. 

The author comes to the conclusion that Luke’s gospel is not of 
canonical authority because of the special influence which Paul had 
upon it. Its credibility and authority must be placed on another basis 
equally secure. That it fully deserves its present position among the 
gospels is unquestionable ; but it does not deserve it by virtue of any 
truth in the ancient tradition.” The internal objections against the 
authenticity of Luke, viz. in the matter of the census, 2: 12, and in 
the alleged false chronology in regard to Lysanias, 3: 1, are examined, 
and shown to be capable of fair, if not of perfectly satisfactory expla- 
nation. The integrity of Luke seems to be unimpeachable. Vv. 13, 
14 of chap. 22, have been assailed, but without adequate reason. 

On John’s gospel our author lays out his strength, as it has been 
pertinaciously assailed and with nota little acuteness by numerous 
recent critics. The time and place in which this gospel was written 
are uncertain. The place was probably Ephesus. The early exter- 
nal evidence establishes the apostolic origin of John’s gospel. Yet 
it has been assailed by various writers on historic grounds. A recent 
critic, Liitzelberger, (“9 The Church Tradition on the apostle John, 
1840”) has produced a work which Bleek characterizes as the most 
important attack made upon the gospel in modern times, and which 
has had no little influence on the later productions of Baur and 
Schwegler. It has been assumed as an indisputable fact that John 
the apostle lived and labored in Asia Minor during the latter part of 
his life. Litzelberger attempts to destroy the credit of the ecclesias- 
tical tradition on which the fact rests. The acute reasonings and 
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plausible conjectures of this writer are met and rebutted with great 
ability by Dr. Davidson. “ How impotent,” he concludes, “do these 
objections appear! How unlike the statements of men simply desirous 
of arriving at truth. If the bad cause they resolved to espouse did 
not appear desperate in their eyes, they have resorted at least to 
desperate weapons.” 

A group of internal objections are next considered, viz. diversity in 
regard to the scene and duration of Jesus’ public ministry, the diver. 
sity relating to the description of his person, and that which belongs 
to his discourses. John’s peculiar temperament, his intimacy with 
his Master, the fact that he wrote ata later day, probably in Asia 
Minor, and for a different class of readers, may account for some of 
these diversities. Again, there are great resemblances between him 
and the Synoptists. All which is taught in the gospel of John may 
be found in the other gospels or in the epistles. It is not necessary 
to trace his doctrine of the Logos to Philo or to any extra- Palestinian 
source. The germs of it are in the Old Testament. The geographi- 
cal and archaeological difficulties in John have never been proved to 
be insuperable. E. g. Bethabara may be the true reading for the 
town called Bethany at the Jordan, or there may have been two 
Bethanies. The Synoptists place the principal scene of Christ’s 
ministry in Galilee, John places it in Judea; they appear to limit 
its duration to one year, he alludes to several passovers. They, 
however, intimate that the Saviour’s ministry was not confined to 
Galilee, and their speaking only of his last journey to Jerusalem does 
not exclude similar journeys. In order that we may obtain a com- 
prehensive view of the Messiah’s person, the descriptions of all the 
evangelists must be combined. Xenophon’s delineation of Socrates 
does not exclude that of Plato. That Jesus’ discourses, as recorded 
by John, are different both in matter and form from those found in 
the other gospels is obvious, but it remains to be proved that the one 
class is inconsistent with the other. 

After discussing the immediate occasion and object of the gospel, 
that its special object was not polemic, and that it was not designed, 
except in a subordinate sense, as a supplement to the Synoptists, the 
author considers briefly the characteristics of the gospel, in manner 
and style, and then discusses at some length the question of the gen- 
uineness of chap. 21, of the two last verses in this chapter, of chap. 7, 
v. 51, 8: 11, and of 5: 3, 4. 

We have thus referred to a few of the topics in this instructive vol- 
ume. The first and the decided impression which the reader receives 
is, that the author has mastered his subject, has patiently threaded 
his way through the toilsome labyrinth of German research, and has 
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clearly presented the main questions relating to the gospels in the 
light of the latest and most thorough investigations. Painful as it 
must be in some respects for a believer in the gospels to explore 
the cavils and objections of modern skepticism, yet the author has not 
shrunk in the slightest degree from his task. ‘The inquiry is not 
only thorough and extensive, but embraces the most recent literature. 
So far as we can judge, the author has allowed nothing of importance 
to escape him. We are also struck with the general candor and im- 
partiality of the discussion. If an objection has apparent weight, it 
is not summarily dismissed. If the arguments of the friends of reve- 
lation appear to be more specious than solid, the author has inde- 
pendence enough to say so. An evident desire to arrive at the truth, 
without fear or bias, pervades the volume. Though this honesty of 
purpose may occasionally lead to results which will surprise the unre- 
flecting reader of the gospels, yet, in the final result, the authenticity 
of the gospels is placed on a firm basis. One rises from the perusal 
of this volume with the deepest conviction, that he is not following 
cunningly devised fables, or honestly devised myths. A fundamental 
discussion like that of Dr. D’s, is attended with an excellent moral 
effect. The sharper the scrutiny to which the evangelists are sub- 
jected, the more intelligent and the profounder is the faith which one 
feels in them. Thus a scientific discussion, if conducted with serious- 
ness and dignity, becomes a means of grace, prompts to faith in 
God’s word, and to love towards the Saviour. 

This Introduction is not designed to be popular in the common 
acceptation of that word. It is not composed in a style which will be 
attractive to the mass, perhaps, of educated men. The author is very 
sparing of ornament, makes no popular appeals, indulges in very few 
stirring descriptions. The style is direct and perspicuous, and the 
entire method is scientific. Occasionally, it seems to us there isa 
little unnecessary dryness. E. g. the enunciation of the topics at the 
beginning of the discussion on each gospel, might be less formal and 
skeleton-like, and when the author is considering the characteristics 
of the gospels, there might have been more pleasant descriptions and 
a greater outflow of feeling without injury to the scientific aspect of 
the treatise. Still, the book is, in this respect, substantially as it 
should be, a systematic and exact exhibition of the subject. The study 
of it ought not to be confined to a few biblical scholars and clergymen. 
It treats of a subject which surpasses every other in interest, the records 
of the life and atoning death of our Lord. All clergymen, all who are 
called to defend the gospel in these days when it is attacked from so 
many quarters, will here find armor on which they can rely. 

31* 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


NOTES ON BIBLICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


By E. Robinson, D. D. Professor at New York. 


I. THe A’waJ, THE SECOND River or Damascus. 


In the Number of this work for Nov. 1848, p. 760 sq. there are extracts 
from a letter of the Rev. Wm. M. Thomson of Beirdt, describing some 
antiquities on the route to Damascus. At the close he spoke of having 
on his return traced to its sources the river A’waj (the crooked), prob- 
ably the ancient Pharpar; and held out the hope of further information 
in respect to it. The following letter relates chiefly to that journey. 1 
subjoin a few notes, comprising former notices of this stream, and the 
reasons for regarding it as the Pharpar of 2 Kings 5: 12. 


Beiritt, Nov. 29, 1848, 


“You were pleased to express a desire for the remainder of my bur- 
ried journey to and from Damascus; and if I had supposed that the lat- 
ter half led me over the region least known and therefore most interesting, 
I would have been more particular at the time in my observations, and 
more prompt in writing. 

“1 will dismiss the city of Damascus with one or two remarks; as it is 
well known and visited by all travellers. There are more extensive re- 
mains of antiquity in it, than is generally supposed. Not far from the site 
of the great church of St. John, (in which also are large antique columns 
and foundations,) are the remains of an immense building, constructed of 
heavy stones and evidently very ancient. It is at present about fifty-three 
paces long on the west side ; and, on a stone about twenty feet from the 
ground, is a long Greek inscription, which I copied.—The great castle 
is built of stones having a bevel somewhat like the Phenician. It is, how- 
ever, evidently Suracenic; and has smooth cut stones mingled with the 
bevelled.—At the place where the Barada breaks through the mountain 
into the plain of Damascus, is a long Cufic inscription, thirty-five or forty 
feet high up in the perpendicular face of the mountain. I have got a 
splendid fac-simile of this curious relic of early Mohammedan times; 
the only one of the kind I have found in all my rambles. I may send a 
copy of this beautiful inscription, with a translation, at some future time. 
—Now for the ride home. 
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« April 19, 1848. Passing out of Bab Allah, the south-western gate of 
Damascus, I entered at once upon the great plain which stretches away to 
Hauran and the desert. In an hour and a quarter came to Daraya; where 
is a large square ruin, said to have been.a convent (Deir), as most ruins 
are christened. This is the first place irrigated from the Nahr #waj. In 
half an hour more reached a deep canal of water, in many places carried 
under ground by a good tunnel. Another hour brought us to Jan; ona 
hill west of which is an old deserted castle named after the village. 
Here begins the trap rock formation, which continues throughout Hauran. 
Thirty-five minutes from Jan is the bridge over the great canal of the 
A’waj; and in twenty-five minutes more I reached the Khan esh-Sheikh 
on the bank of the river itself. The Kban is a large square caravanserai, 
built of black compact lava. From this to Sa’sa’ is three hours. During 
the last hour, the perfect level of the plain is broken by low hills and ab- 
rupt gullies; and small tributaries from Jebel esh-Sheikh begin to fall 
into the A’waj. The river is about as large as the Barada before the junc- 
tion with the fountain Fijy. The largest of these tributaries is called es- 
Sabirdny, from a village at the base of the mountains called Beit Sabir. 
Sa’sa’ may be regarded as the point of union for all the tributaries of the 
A’waj. Various streams from the south, south-west, and west, here unite ; 
and the river, full grown, begins. its meanderings across the vast plain, in 
a general direction north-east, towards Damascus,—an endless series of 
windings through boundless fields of wheat, now in its glory. The great 
highway to Palestine and Egypt appears always to have passed along the 
line of our ride to Sa’sa’ ; and I noticed frequent traces of the Roman 
road. Along this road travelled caravans in the days of the Patriarchs ; 
and caravans to Mecca, Jerusalem, and Egypt, follow still the same track. 

“Sa’sa’ is a fortified town, with large Khans all in ruins. The walls 
are twenty-five or thirty feet high, built of trap rock and faced with 
smooth cut limestone. The figure of the city is square; and the corners 
of the walls were strengthened and defended by round towers. The 
whole is less than a mile in circuit. A large ruined mosk is the most 
conspicuous object within the walls. ‘The villagers are all Muslims, a 
sad set of villains, who would cut your throat for a piastre. They have 
had a bloody quarrel lately ; and, living on the borders of the desert, they 
have frequent fights with wandering Arabs and dogged Druzes. Shibly 
Aryon, the famous Druze chief who repeatedly defeated the whole Egyp- 
tian army in the Ledja, took Sa’sa’, killed the guards of Ibrahim Pasha, 
and plundered his large stores laid up here for the army.—It must be 
nearly thirty miles from Damascus to Sa’sa’. We rode rapidly six and a 
half hours; part of the time on the gallop. 

41 had often heard of people freezing to death on this plain. Many of 
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the troops of Ibrahim Pasha, and many horses, are said to have perished in 
this way ina single night. My experience during this day removed all my 
scepticism on this point. When we issued from Bab Allah, a pleasant 
south wind barely sufficed to render the burning rays of Syria’s sun en- 
durable. As we advanced the wind rose and blew the dust, in whirling 
eddies, high into the air. Soon we put on our cloaks, The wind rose to 
aternado. We were obliged to tie our cloaks around us with ropes, and 
our hats tight down with handkerchiefs. To keep warm we undertook to 
walk ; but could not stand against the wind. It began to rain and hail, 
We put our horses to the gallop; and in an hour got into Sa’sa’. My 
Arab companions had already become stiff with cold and hardly able to 
speak. I had a great fire kindled; and by hot tea and friction they were 
restored. But had we been in the open desert, and obliged to pass the 
night without shelter or fire, I think some of them would have died. And 
this was the 19th of April. 

April 20th. Started for Banias in a direction nearly west, over rolling 
volcanic plains well watered and clothed with wheat, extending to the 
great fountain of Menbej. This fountain issues from a low cave beneath 
a hill of pudding-stune. There is no village near it. Many years ago I 
heard from an Arab sheikh of Hauran, that at certain periods this foun- 
tain rose from a great depth in the earth, threw out great quantities of 
fish on the plain, and then subsided. In Damascus, Dr. Meshaka told me 
that the water came out with a loud noise, like the roar of cannon; that 
at certain times the water was blood-red ; and that it threw out immense 
quantities of fish,etc. At Su’sa’, and at the fountain itself, they told me 
that late in autumn the fountain dries up; that after the heavy rains of 
December, it returns with a loud noise deep in the cave ; that the water 
is bloody at first, and crowded with fish. I examined the cave as well as 
I could; it being now full of clear cold water, swarming with fish, and 
very deep. A man atthe place told me, that even when the stream is 
dry they cannot go into the cave; as the descent from the very mouth is 
almost perpendicular. Stones rolled down appear to fall into an abyss of 
water. 

“1 suspect there are several reservoirs or pools under this pudding- 
stone projection of Jebel esh-Sheikh; one at least of the interior ones 
acting upon the principle of the syphon; which, put in play, sends its 
large volume of water, with sudden and noisy violence, down a succession 
of waterfalls, into the pool immediately below the mouth of the cave. 
This may account for the suddenness, violence, and noise, attending the 
return of the stream. When the pool at the mouth of the cave is filled 
up, these precipices, causing the waterfalls, are covered; and the noise 
ceases. Probably some of these precipices are of trap rock highly col- 
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ored with oxyde of iron or manganese ; and this will account fer the red 
color of the water at first. To this cause, I know, may be ascribed the 
blood of Adonis which sometimes tinges the Nahr Ibrahim. 
“So much for Menbej; which sends forth a large mill-stream, com- 
pletely covered with long and gracefully trailed sedge-weed, altogether 
unique in appearance. The water unites with the Nahr Jennany, which 
comes down from Beit Jenn, a village high up in a wild gorge of Jebel 
esh-Sheikh, an hour and a half from Menbej, a little south of west; and 
the united stream passes by Sa’sa’.—I think there can be no reasonable 
doubt, that the A’waj is the second river of Damascus. It waters ten 
times the arable land that the Barada does; though the other alone passes 
through the city. 
“ Passing through Mazra’at Beit Jenn, at the termination of the gorge 
we began in earnest to climb the heights of Jebel esh-Sheikh, over vast 
fields of trap rock; and in two hours reached the summit of this pass, 
near a small village called Hadr. The descent towards the Haleh, by 
Sahita, Mejdel, and the castle of Banias, to the town of this name, took 
three and a half hours. We passed the lake Phiala a little on our left. 
The whole ascent was on trap rock, near the junction of the limestone, 
which constitutes the towering summits of Hermon. Those heights rose 
steeply on our right ; and to-day, at least, were battling with a wild snow- 
storm. At our elevation, it was a cold rain; but the snow was whitening 
the cliffs within a bow-shot of us. It was a gloomy, sour ride, with now 
and then an opening into the sullen sublime. The view over Gilead and 
Bashan and the plain of Damascus was, at times, very grand and very 
desolate. 
“Αἱ Banias there had been no rain ; it was a glowing summer evening: 
In three short hours we had descended from Arctic snows and storms to 
the balmy breezes, sweet birds, and sweet flowers of the tropics. It is 
a prodigious come-down, to the level of the Haleh. 
“T reached Beirdt in two days of hard riding from Banias, by the ordi- 
nary route.” ᾽ς 
Yours, truly, 

W. M. Tuomson. 


Nores.—1. The route of Mr. Thomson from Damascus to Banias, 
seems to have been precisely that of Irby and Mangles in 1818. As they 
passed from Sa’sa’ westward, “the first part of the road,” they say, “led 
through a fine plain, watered by a pretty, winding rivulet, with numerous 
tributary streams, and many old ruined mills; from whence we began to 
ascend over a very rugged and rocky soil quite void of vegetation, having in 
some places traces of an ancient paved way, probably the Roman road lead- 
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ing from Damascus to Cesarea Philippi. As we ascended we had the highest 
part of Jebel Sheikh on our right. We found the snow in some places 
of considerable depth, and difficult to cross with our horses.” This was 
on the 24th of February. In descending to Banias, they had the Jake 
Phiala close upon their left. They do not nention either Menbej or Beit 
Jenn; though they must have passed near to both.— Burckhardt, travelling 
in 1810 from Banias to Damascus, appears to have followed nearly the 
same route reversed, as far as to Beit Jenn; though he does not speak of 
Phiala. He describes Beit Jenn as situated an hour and a quarter below 
the summit of the mountain, on the east side, in a narrow Wady, ata 
spot where the valley widens a little. A quarter of an hour farther down 
is Ain Beit Jenn, a copious spring; and after another half hour, the val- 
ley opens upon the plain on the eastern side of the mountain. Burckhardt 
did not at that time visit Sa’sa’ ; but took the route from Beit Jenn, by 
way of Καῖ Hauwar and Katana, to Damascus.! 

2. The part of Jebel esh-Sheikh which Mr. Thomson speaks of climb- 
ing, above Beit Jenn, is the lower ridge which branches off from the 
lofty Hermon proper, towards the south, and is called by Burckhardt Je- 
bel Heish. Further towards the south it sinks down into a broad swell 
of high table land ; and is there crossed by the usual caravan road from 
Sa’sa’ by el-Kuneitirah to the bridge of the Jordan. Burckhardt says 
that from el-Kuneitirah, “the ground continues to rise, until we reached 
the chain of [isolated] hills, which here form the most conspicuous part 
of the mountain Heish. The ground being here considerably elevated 
above the plain of Damascus and Jaulon, these hills, when seen from 
afar, appear like mountains; although when viewed from their foot they 
are of very moderate height. They are insulated ; and terminate at the 
hill Tell Faras, towards the plain of Janlén.”2 With this agree substan- 
tially the accounts of Schubert and Wilson, who speak of a plain of table 
land and of single hills; but not of a chain of hills. 

3. Burckhardt, in speaking of the A’waj lower down, at Kesweh, gives 
its name correctly ; but as he passes along its banks below Sa’sv’, he calls 
it the Sabirany.3 It appears from Mr. Thomson’s account, that this lat- 
ter name belongs strictly to a tributary of the A’waj. Some travellers 
have copied Burckhardt; while others name the stream according to the 
place where they happen to be; as Nahr Sa’sa’, Nahr Kesweh, ete. 

4. Burckhardt speaks, at Kesweh, of “ the river A’waj;” and describes 
it, half an hour below Su’sa’, as running “in a deep bed of the Hauran 
black stone.”4 Irby and Mangles merely mention it as “a fine stream.” 
Monro, in 1833, describes it as “a rapid stream flowing towards Damas- 
eus, which, being increased by others in its course, forms the Pharpar, 


1 Trav. p.45 sq. 3},814. 3 P, 53, 312. 4 P. 53, 312. 5 JI. p. 54. 
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one of those rivers which have ever been the pride of the Damascenes; 
while the Abana, issuing from the mountains near to the city, is now 
called the Barada.” According to Schubert,! the A’waj at Sa’sa’ is “a 
small lively river.” Dr. Wilson, who rejects the idea of its being one of 
the rivers of Damascus, because it does not water the city itself, speaks 
only of its course as “rather notable in a geological point of view. 
The basaltic and cretaceous rocks meet at it on the same level. The 
first of these forms its right bank, and the second its left. The basalt 
ceases where the Damascus road leaves it.”2. 1 do not remember to have 
met with any further notices of the A’waj, beyond the mere mention of it 
by some name. 

5. In 2 Kings 5: 12, Naaman the Syrian says: “ Are not Abana and 
Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters of Israel?” In 
the Hebrew Keri, and in the marginal reading of the English Version, the 
first river is written Amana ; and this is probably the correct form, as af- 
fording a good etymology, ‘the perennial; comp. Isa. 33: 16. Now by 
“rivers of Damascus,” it is hardly to be assumed that Naaman intended 
streams running through or watering the city itself. He doubtless meant 
rivers of the territory or plain of Damascus; just as he did those of the 
territory of Israel. It is then not difficult to identify the Amana with the 
Barada ; first, because the larger and more important stream would natu- 
rally be firgt mentioned; and then, because we find a part of Anti-Leba- 
non adjacent to Hermon also called Amana (Cant. 4: 8), corresponding to 
that portion of the mountain where the Barada has its sources, and tak- 
ing its name apparently from the steam. This leaves the Pharpar to be 
referred to the A’waj, which beyond all question is the second river of 
the plain of Damascus, both in size and importance. I was led to this 
conclusion some years ago, while investigating the waters flowing east 
from Anti-Lebanon ; but have not found this view brought forward by 
any one before Monro, as quoted above. The notices of Mr. Thomson 
go strongly to confirm the view.—There are only two other hypotheses 
respecting the second river. One regards it as a branch of the Barada, 
where that river is divided up into many channels in order to water the 
city of Damascus and its environs. The other refers it to the fountain 
and stream of el-Fijeh, described by Mr. Thomson in his former letter,3 
which joins the Barada after a course of a hundred and twenty paces. 
These hypotheses were obviously mere shifts to escape a difficulty, while 
no appropriate second river was yet known. But why they should be 
persisted in at the present day, it is more difficult to see. 


ππ---ε. 


1 TIL p. 271. ? Lands of the Bible, II. p. 324. 
3 Biblioth. Sac. 1848. p. 763. 
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II. Naturat BripGe OVER THE LITANY oR LEonTEs. 


In April, 1844, the Rev. Eli Smith and Rev. S. H. Calhoun left Jerusa- 
lem by way of Jericho, intending to pass up the valley of the Jordan to 
Tiberias. They proceeded as far north in the valley as the mouth of Wa- 
dy el-Faria’; beyond which they were unable to obtain guides or any 
other aid from the terror-stricken Arabs. They therefore turned their 
course by way of Sandr to ’Akka ; and from thence took their way across 
the mountains, by Rumeish and Bint Jebeil, to Kadesh of Naphtali and 
Banias, by a route before unexplored. They returned to Beirtt by way of 
the bridge of Khirdela and the castle esh-Shukif; continuing along upon 
the higher parts of Lebanon until they came opposite to Sidon, where 
they descended. A full journal of the whole tour was kept by Mr. Smith, 
a copy of which is in my hands. It is exceedingly valuable ; and we may 
hope that it will one day see the light. 

In May and June of the same year, Mr. Smith resided for some weeks 
at Hasbeiya ; and made excursions into the neighborhood and also to Da- 
mascus. Full notes of all these were kept by him; of which, too, I have 
ἃ copy. 

A third journal, by the 3same hand, is made up from notes of various 
excursions into different parts of Lebanon; mainly the portion lying in 
and .between the tracts drained by the Nahr el-Kelb, north of Beirdt, 
and the ’Awaly, which enters the sea near Sidon. Within these limits 
there is scarcely a village which has not been visited and its position de- 
scribed. It is by far the most minute and exact topographical account of 
Lebanon, its features and its villages, which has ever been drawn up. 

In the journal at Hasbeiya there is brought to notice for the first time 
the natural bridge over the Litany, which Mr. Smith visited and described. 
It is understood that he directed the attention of the officers of the late 
Dead Sea expedition to this bridge ; who also visited it and brought away 
a drawing. It is due to Mr. Smith that his account, as the earliest, should 
be laid before the public. Some other extracts are prefixed, describing 
the nature of the country and the singular channel of the Litany. 

In passing up Wady et-Teim, and not far above the fountain of Has- 
beiya, Mr. S. left that valley and crossed the intervening ridge to the valley 
of the Litany, near the little Metawileh village of Kilya. “On the left,” 
he says, “a hill projected [from the ridge just crossed] towards the bold 
side of Lebanon, which but for the Litany it would have joined. Just 
there, however, the river rushes through an awful chasm; and soon 
passes Birghiiz [with its bridge] on the further side of the hill. The village 
of Kilya stands just on the brink of the left bank of the river. Both banks 
were perpendicular, and corresponded with each other in the strata of the 
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rocks; being just far enough apart for the passage of the stream, and 
probably hundreds of feet high. In a similar position, on the opposite 
bank, was another little village called Lusah. The inhabitants could con- 
verse with each other across the river ; and, notwithstanding the steepness 
of the banks, they have got a footpath up and down them. The ridge we 
had crossed slopes gradually on this side; and is generally arable. Be- 
yond the stream, also, Mount Lebanon (north of the pass towards Bur- 
ghiiz) does not come quite down to the river, but leaves an arable tract. 
Some distance [three or four miles] to the north, a higher tract crosses 
from the eastern ridge tothe mountain, intersected by the river, and hav- 
ing the village of YUhmur upon its top, just ou the left bank of the stream. 
The region thus defined has the general form ofa large basin. Through the 
midst of it runs the river, everywhere between the same precipitous banks. 
There is, most of the way, no depression of the ground as you approach 
the banks, the undulations of surface on each side being the same; so 
that, whenever you lose sight of the chasm of the river, you would not 
suspect that the whole was not one continuous surface. So deep a chan- 
nel, formed with so little disturbance of the contiguous region, seemed to 
me not to be the work of an earthquake ; but the result of the gradual 
wear of a waterfall. 1 should add, that everywhere it seemed to have 
selected the lowest part of the tract.” 

From Kilya Mr. S. proceeded to Yuhmur, a Metawilah village on the 
higher tract north of the basin, in an hour and three quarters, by a some- 
what circuitous path. At Yuhmur he goes on to say: 

“We were now at the most majestic part of the wonderful chasm. 118 
banks I judged to be at least a thousand feet in height; higher than at 
any other point. The rock, being less firm in its texture than below, had, 
in many places, been worn away or had slidden down; thus widening 
the distance between the banks, but adding much to the variety and 
beauty of the views presented. At the bottom, like a silvery ribbon, 
rushed the stream from rapid to rapid, foaming among the rocks, and 
decked with the gay blossoms of the oleander along its margin. It was a 
scene to be visited at leisure and studied for hours. But we hastened on. 

“T could not, however, resist the temptation to turn aside and examine 
a curiosity of which I had heard at Hasbeiya—a natural bridge across the 
Litany ; which, from its name Kaweh, I expected to find an elevated per- 
foration through the rock. After traversing the open fields beyond [north 
of] Yuhmur for a time, I descended into a Wady which came down from 
the right. The declivity soon became so steep, that I lost my confidence 
in the feet of my careful horse, who in innumerable defiles of Palestine 
and Lebanon had never yet betrayed me, and I dismounted. The Wady 
soon descended by a bound into the river far below ; and I, turning to the 
VoL. VI. No. 22. 32 
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left around a lofty precipice, continued my descent, having the precipice 
above and the awful chasm below, with the river roaring at its bottom, 
and here so narrow as to coop the stream within straitened bounds; 
while the opposite precipice, near at hand, ruse up so high above as to 
exclude every prospect but’the sky. I seemed to be descending into the 
bowels of the earth; and a fitter haunt for beasts of prey or marauding 
robbers I never saw. Yet even here nature had her ornaments; and the 
beautiful oleander smiled upon me from many a nook in the frowning 
precipice. At length, with knees wearied by the steep and long descent, 
I reached the bridge, the Kuweh. ‘The river was still many feet below me, 
running in a channel worn in the rock entirely by its own friction, and 
so narrow and tortuous as occasionally completely to hide the water 
from view. The Kiweh has evidently been formed by the fallfog of 
masses of rock from the precipices above, which still threaten to throw 
down more. The fallen masses, spanning the narrow stream, have in time 
become covered with earth and bushes, and now form a bridge. It is in 
fact now crossed by a road; for, difficult as 1 had found the descent, this 
is one of the roads from Hasbeiya to Deir el-Kamar and Beirat. It 
ascends, on the other side, a declivity apparently as steep as the one I had 


descended ; and crosses the ridge of Lebanon by a gap somewhere south 
of Niha.” 


111. Kepesu or ΝΑΡΗΤΑΙΪ AND THE HULEH. 


From the first journal of the Rev. Eli Smith, mentioned above, I ex- 
tract the following account of the ancient Kedesh of Naphtali, still known 
as Kedes. The place has seldom been visited by travellers; and, so far 
as I know, this is the most full and exact account we have of it in modern 
times. A few notices are added respecting the streams of the Huleh. 

On the 23d of April, 1844, Messrs. Smith and Calhoun left the direct 
road from ’Akka to Hasbeiya at Bint Jebeil; and turned more to the east 
in order to visit Kedesh. Passing over a high rolling region of country, 
they came in an hour and a half to the village of Malikiyeh, situated in a 
beautiful though not large plain, in which were growing some very large 
and old 'terebinth trees. This plain forms one of the first offsets or steps 
of descent on this side towards the Hidleb. On the eastern hills, which 
rise but little, they stopped. 

“ We had here, considerably below us, another step towards the Hileh, 
in which, directly beneath us, was the plain of Kedes, separated by hills 
and a Wady from another plain on the north. We descended immedi- 
ately and rapidly to Kedes; which we reached, directly at the foot of the 
hill, in two and a half hours from Bint Jebeil. 
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“ Kedes, the once ancient Kedesh of Naphtali, is on a Tell, resting 
against the side of the hill which we had descended, with a plain of un- 
common loveliness lying before it, On the highest part of the Tell, over 
which we first passed, is the modern village. A step down from this 
towards the south-east, an offset projects for some distance towards the 
plain; but yet at a considerable height above it. Here we encamped in 
the midst of grass of a luxuriant growth. On the south-west side of the 
Tell the plain extended up inthe form of a narrow valley ; in which, just 
at the foot of the Tell, bursts out a copious spring of the most limpid wa- 
ter. On the opposite side, lower down than the projection just mentioned, 
there projects another and larger offset; in the centre of which, at its 
junction with the main Tell, is also another beautiful fountain. 

“On this lowest part were two ruins, of large hewn stone, apparently 
of Roman origin. The walls of one, in part, and one door-way, were 
standing ; but we saw no traces of columns. Between the two ruins were 


some uncommonly large sarcophagi, which we conjectured to be older, 
but we could discover no inscriptions ; one or two of them were double. 
In the village above, we saw one or two columns lying on the ground. 

“Everything indicated that this was once a large and important place. 
And well it may have been; for I have rarely seen a place with which I 
was so much charmed. The abundant supply of water has been men- 
tioned. The plain, three or four miles long, from north to south, and a 
mile wide, is perfectly level, and has the fertility of an alluvial bottom, 
The eastern hills in front are low and partly wooded. They hide the 
Huileh; but you see over them the vast table-land of Το! ἀν, extending 
from the foot of Jebel esh-Sheikh to the Jaulon, with its groves and luxu- 
riant pasturage, and now spotted everywhere with the black tents of the 
’Anazeh Arabs; while Jebel esh-Sheikh, with its snowy summits, rose up 
in all its majesty full before us. 

“The present village is occupied by people from Hauran, who had 
moved over but a few months before. Previously it was nearly or quite 
deserted. It was interesting to remark, in this case as well as in that of 
Malikiyeh, how the country of the Metawileh is becoming the asylum of 
the oppressed. ‘This is owing to the present upright and mild but firm 
government of Hamid el-Beg and Husein Suleiman, hereditary sheikhs 
of the family of ’Aly ez-Zighir, who now jointly govern the districts of 
Besharah and Shikif. In passing through the territory twice, I have 
never heard them otherwise than well spoken of, whether by Muslims or 
Christians. The people here had fled from Hauran, to escape the depre- 
dations of the nomadic Arabs on the one hand, and the enormous exac- 
tions of the Damascus government on the other. 

“The following bearings, among others, were here taken : 


‘ 
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Jebel esh- Sheikh ‘ ; τ ᾿ 50 
Castle οἵ Banids ᾿ ‘ ᾿ Ἢ 58 
el-Khureibeh . ‘ 5 ᾿ . 186 


Benit 5 ; Ε " ᾿ . 195 


“ Khureibeh is a Tell, apparently with ruins on it, at the south end of the 
plain of Kedes, Just there, in a deep ravine, the Wady el-Mu’adhdhami- 
yeh, known before in going from Safed to Bint Jebeil,! finds its way into | 
the plain of the Huleh at the fountain of Mellabah. By this fountain there 
rises a conical peak from the superjacent mountain, which serves as an 
important landmark.” There is some reason for supposing that el-Khu- 
reibeh marks the site of the ancient Hazor.? 

“ Benit appears as the point of a bigher and distant table-land.” It was 
from Benit that Mr. Smith and myself obtained a view of the basin of the 
Huleh in 1838.3 

The travellers left Kedes the next morning, and in half an hour reached 
the eastern edge of the plain. “It here extended up in a small offset in- 
to the eastern hills; but there was no outlet, nor did any appear any- 
where. Indeed, this portion seemed the lowest, and was covered in part 
with water; which however seemed fast drying up. Coming in a few 
minutes to the eastern declivity of the hills, we ascended a point on the 
right, which commanded a magnificent view of the whole basin of the 
Hileh. 

* Our principal object was to discern the course of the rivers; but from 
this position it could not be determined. They appeared at one point, 
and disappeared in another ; and finally seemed entirely lost in the marsh 
before entering the lake.” Two days afterwards they were informed by 
an old man resident at Tell el-Kady, that the four rivers which enter the 
Huleh, viz. that from Banias, the Leddan from Tell el-Kady, the Hasbany, 
and the Derderah from Merj ’Aydin, all unite below Salihiyeb a large en- 
campment of Arabs in the Hadleh, near a cluster of trees. In the after- 
noon of the same day they crossed the high ground above Abil, on their 
way to the castle of Shukif. “This position gave us the most distinct 
view we had of the rivers of the Haleh. It produced the conviction of 
certainty, that the rivers do not continue distinct to the lake. We could 
clearly see the junction of two of them, the Hasbany and that from Ba- 
nias, at the point above specified, below Salihiyeh ; and these form but 
one stream below that point. I was not sure but that the Hasbany and 
Leddan unite a little higher up ; but Hasbeiyans well acquainted with the 
Uitieh assured me πϑενσινῶι, a that the three rivers form a ἰνίον at the 


' Bibl. Bes in 1 Palest. IIL. p.370. ? See Biblioth. Sac. May 1847, p. 403. 
3 See Bibl. Res. in Palest. III. p. 339 sq. 
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same point, and that itis called el-Kaiteh. ‘The Derderah, on the contrary, 
wanders off towards ’Ain Belatah, and is lost from the view. 

« Difneh is a small collection of cabins used by the Arabs for granaries, 
with a cluster of trees near it, in the direction of the Huleh, and bearing 
902° from Tell el-Kady. Our guide, an old man from Banias, thought it 
bad its name from an Arab burying-place in the neighbourhood. ‘The ety- 
mology will allow of this; but it seems also to he a resemblance to Daph- 
ne.” Many have supposed this to represent the Daphue (Jagyn) men- 
tioned by Josephus (B. J. 4. 1.1.). But the reading of Josephus is far 
more likely to be an error for Jury, which is read in Antt. 8. 8.45; see- 
ing it required but the accidental insertion of a single letter. Josephus 
too speaks (B. J. 1. 6.) of the place as having in it the fountains of the 
lesser arm of the Jordan; which is not true of Difneh. The old Arab’s 
etymology is probably the correct one. 


IV. KapesH-BARNEA, “IN THE UTTERMOST BORDER OF EpDom.” 


From the northern Kedesh we pass at once to Kadesh Barnea in the 
‘southern extremity of Palestine. Since the discovery of the great valley 
of the Arabah by Burckhardt, most commentators and geographers have 
sought the position of the place somewhere in that valley, not far south 
of the Dead Sea, “in the uttermost border of Edom,” Num. 20: 10. In 
the Biblical Researches,' I have assigned the reasons for probably fixing 
it at the fountain el-Weibeh, or some other fountain not far distant, on the 
western side of that valley, north-west of Mount Hor and in full view of 
it, and at the foot of the western mountain by which all the ancient roads 
from the valley and from Petra and Edom ascended into the south of Ju- 
dah. Those reasons it is not necessary to repeat here. 

In the appendix to the work of Mr. Williams, entitled The Holy City, 
Lond. 1845, is printed a letter from his companion, the Rev. J. Rowlands, 
who travelled from Gaza through the desert by way of el-Khtlasah (Elu- 
sa) and Ruhaibeh to Suez, giving an account of his supposed discovery of 
a Kidés or Kadesh near his route, and quite in the interior of the 
desert. Until recently it has seemed to me, that the very fanciful and 
amusingly credulous character of the whole narrative would put every one 
upon his guard ; and furnish in itself the best exposition of the fallacy of 
the whole matter. But the idea has since been taken up by Prof. Tuch 
of Leipzig, as falling in.with a theory of his own on another topic 3 and 
his article bas been translated by Prof. Davidson, and published in Eng- 
land. Winer, also, in the new edition of his Realwérterbuch (art. Kadesh) 


‘IIL. p. 583, 610. . * Zeitschr. der D. Morgenl. Gesellsch. I. p. 179. 
3. Kitto’s Journ. of Sac. Lit. July 1848. p. 90. 
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adopts the same view, relying on the supposed identity of the name. 
Hence it has become worth while to brivg the matter to the test of exami- 
nation. 

Mr. Rowlands appears in his writings, and is described by those who 

know him, as a very amiable man; but fanciful, visionary, and full of cre- 
dulity. A letter written some years ago mentioned respecting him the 
following incident: “He said, that in passing Mount Carmel he observed 
a tumulus, as to which lie at once conjectured that it covered the remains 
of Baal’s prophets (1 K. 18: 40); and on inquiring of his Arab guides, he 
was assured that it was a fact! And his eyes glistened as he proceeded 
to tell of several other like things he had discovered in those parts. His 
letter in Williams’s Appendix, is a tissue of moonshine.” After this, no 
one can wonder that he should have found Kadesh, his “ much-talked-of, 
and long-sought-for Kadesh,” to his “ entire satisfaction !” 
*. Mr. Rowlands went first from Gaza to Khtlaah ; in which he thinks 
he finds the ancient Chesil; though very few now question its identity 
with Elusa. From thence to Ruhaibeh his route was of course the same 
with that of Mr. Smith and myself in 1838, in the opposite direction. A 
quarter of an hour before coming to Ruhaibeh, be found an ancient site, 
“only a few traces of a city, pottery, ete.” called Sepdta; this he holds to 
be the ancient Zephath or Hormah. We pussed over the same ground, 
but neither saw nor heard of any such place ; and, most assuredly, Mr. 
Rowlands heard no such name, for the word Sepata is an impossible one 
in Arabic; that language not having the sound of p. Ruhaibeh itself, he 
“has not the slightest doubt whatever,” is the Rehoboth of Gen. 26: 22. 
I had already pointed out the identity of the name ; but with the remark, 
which still holds good, that Isaac’s Rehoboth was simply a well with no 
mention of a city, and was situated apparently, according to the context, 
mueh further north.! 

In ten hours with camels from Ruhaibeh Mr. ἢ. came to el-Muweileh, 
a brackish fountain in a Wady of the same name. This is a usual station 
on the direct route between Sinai and Gaza; but lies a little west of our 
route; though it is mentioned by us and inserted on our map.2 The 
name el-Muweileh is a common one in Arabic, and signifies “ salt places.” 
Mr. R. writes it Moildhhi, and finds in it nothing less than Hagar’s Beer- 
lahai-roi of Gen. 16: 14. He “has no doubt about it whatever ;” and 
“the grand settling point is its present name ;” that is to say, the Hebrew 
Beer (well) has been changed into Arabic Moi (water); and then of course 
léhhi corresponds to the lahai-roi of the Hebrew! ‘This is the proof; 
-and such is the philology in which we are invited to put faith. 


1 Bibl. Res. in Pal... p. 291. 3 Bibl. Res. in Pal. I. p. 281, 561. 
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The next place is the Kadesh in question. “'The water of Kadés or 
Kudés, called ’Ain Kadés, lies about twelve miles (or four and a half hours 
by camel) to the E. 5. E. of Moilabhi.” Where then is this Kudés? 
The reader, perhaps, will be surprised to learn, that the spot here pointed 
out is mentioned both by Seetzen and in the text of the Biblical Re- 
searches, and is inserted on our map. If he will turn to the map he will 
find marked, in that direction and about that distance from el-Muweileh, 
a fountain called in el-Kudeirdt ; it is a little east of our route, and is 
described by us according to the accounts of the Arabs.! The Kudeirdt 
are a tribe or clan of Arabs in this region, who water their flocks at this 
fountain, and sometimes also as far north as Beersheba.2_ Seetzen lodged 
at one of their encampments.3 The conclusion is inevitable, that the 
name Kiudés as here presented by Mr. Rowlands is the mere blunder of a 
tyro in Arabic for el-Kudeirdt ; nor is it to be wondered at in one who 
could first make Moildhhi out of Muweileh, and then form it into the rep- 
resentative of Beer-lahai-roi. 

As therefore the whole hypothesis of a Kadesh in this place rests upon 
the supposed identity of name ; and the said name is thus shown to be a 
mere blunder ; it might perhaps be sufficient to let the matter rest here. 
There are however certain other considerations bearing so strongly upon 
the point in question, independently of any name, that it may not be la- 
bour lost briefly to present them. 

1. We read in Ex. 13: 17, that in the exodus of the Israelites out of 
Egypt, “God led them not through the way of the land of the Philistines, 
although that was near ; for God said, Lest peradventure the people repent 
when they see war, and they return into Egypt: but God led the people 
about through the way of the wilderness of the Red Sea.” The object of 
this circuitous route was to avoid the Philistines; and therefore in ap- 
proaching Palestine they came first to Kadesh. Now if Kadesh was at 
*Ain el-Kudeirat, or anywhere in that region, then the direct and usual 
route from it into Palestine is and always was by way of Beersheba. 
But this would have brought the Israelites directly along side of the Phi- 
listines ; and thus have frustrated the very purpose for which God led 
them by so great a circuit. Besides, if here was to be the point of their 
approach to the Promised Land, they might just as well have taken the 
route of Jacob when he went down from Beersheba to Egypt; and the 
whole circuit, and the visit to Kadesh itself, were unnecessary and with- 
out purpose. 

2. In Num. 20: 16, Kadesh is described as “in the uttermost borders of 


’ Bibl. Res. I. p. 280. * Bibl. Res. IL. p. 619. 
3 Ritter, Erdk. XIV. p. 837 sq. 
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Edom.” Now, at that time, as all agree, the territory of Edom was lim- 
ited to the mountains on the east of the ’Arabah. At a later period, in- 
deed, in and after the exile, when the Nabatheans from the east pressed 
upon the Edomites, the latter passed over and took possession of the 
south of Judah as far as to Hebron; where they were afterwards sub- 
dued and incorporated with the Jews.! But in the time of Moses they 
had no territory west of the ’Arabah; otherwise, the Israelites in journey- 
ing three times between Kadesh and Ezion-geber must have passed 
twice through Edom ; which we know was ποῖ permitted.—It follows, 
that if Kadesh was at ’Ain el-Kudeirat, it lay more than forty miles dis- 
tant from any part of Edom; and was therefore in no sense “ in its utter- 
most border.” 

3. According to the scriptural account, both the spies and the Israel- 
ites in entering the Promised Land from Kadesh, had immediately to 
ascend a mountain.2 It Kadesh was at ’Ain el-Webeh or in the vicinity, 
all this is a natural and exact representation; since the ascent from the 
great valley begins immediately back of that fountain. But if Kadesh be 
sought at ’Ain el-Kudeirat or anywhere in that region, the language of 
Scripture is wholly inapplicable. The tract between the latter spot and 
Beersheba is an open rolling country; there are swells, hut no mountain, 
to be crossed; and none to be ascended until we reach the mountains of 
Palestine proper on the north of Beersheba towards Hebron ; a distance 
from ’Ain el-Kudeirat of about sixty miles, or four days’ march for troops. 

4, While at Kadesh the Israelites sought permission from the king of 
Edom to pass through his territory, in order to shorten ‘their journey 
around the Dead Sea; and when this was refused, they “turned away,” 
and “journeyed unto Mount Hor,” Num. 20: 14—22. If Kadesh was at 
or near ’Ain el-Webeh, all this again is easy and natural; Over against 
that spot is the broad Wady el-Gluweir, affording an easy ascent into the 
land of Edom; while in the south-east towers the lonely summit of Mount 
Hor, toward which they “turned away,” and at whose base they en- 
camped after'a day’s march. But if they were at ’Ain el-Kudeirat when 
the refusal of Edom came, they did not “turn away” at all; but, in pro- 
ceeding to Mount Hor, they marched for at least three days, through a 
mountainous and pathless region, in precisely the direction they must have 
taken had Edom granted their request. But as “ Edom came out against 
them with much people, and with a strong hand,” such a march is hardly 
supposable. 

5. The testimony of Eusebius and Jerome, if it does not serve defi- 
nitely to fix Kadesh at ’Ain el-Webeh, is yet wholly inconsistent with 
wa position of it on the high desert west of the "aech. In the a 


᾿ See Bibl. Res. ΠῚ} p- 557 sq. ? Num. 13: 17. 14: 44, 45. Deut. 1: 24, 41. 
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masticon, art. Cades, they write as follows: Euseb. Κάδδης Βαρνή, ἔρη-- 

pos ἣ παρατείνουσα Πέτρᾳ πόλει τῆς Παλαιστίνης. Jerome, translating 

and. correcting: “Caves, ubi fons est judicii, et CapESBARNE in deserto 

quae conjungitur civitati Petrae in Arabia.” Also in art. Barne; Euseb. 

Βαρνή, αὐτή ἐστι τῇ Κάδης Βαρνῇ ἐν ἐρήμῳ τῇ παρατεινούσῃ Πέτρᾳ πόλει. 

Jerome: “ Baxne, haec ipsa est, quae εἰ Cades Barne in deserto, quod exten- 

ditur usque ad urbem Petram.” Again in his Comm. on Gen. 14: 7, Jerome 

writes: “ Significat locum apud Petram, qui fons judicii nominatur, id est 

Cadesh.”——At that time Kadesh was a known place; for both Eusebius 

and Jerome speak of the sepulchre of Miriam as still shewn there in their 
day. It must have been situated on the route between Hebron and Petra. 

Norte. It may not be out of place to mention, that the name Kadesh 

under different forms has been not unfrequently found of late years. So 
Mr. Rowlands says that el-Muweileh is also sometimes called ‘ Moi- 
lahhi Kadésah ? from which J infer that it may occasionally be known as 

‘el-Muweileh el-Kudeirat,’ i. e. as a watering place of the Kudeirat. 
Messrs. Williams and Rowlands, also, when at ἃ point of the high ground 
some hours west of the Tell of Madtirah, and overlooking the south- 
western part of Wady Fikreh, had pointed out to them “some hours to 
the west, in a valley, the site of Kaddese, the, Kadesh of Scripture.” Now 
this could hardly have been ’Ain el-Kudeirat, the Kidés of Mr. Row- 
lands; which is at least thirty miles distant from their position on an air 
line, and towards the south-west. Bertou likewise says he found ‘ Ka- 
dessa’ (Kadesh) at the Tell of Madurah itself! Earlier than all these, 
Seetzen speaks of a dry ‘ Wady el-Kdeis, on his route between Gaza and 
Sinai; but it is difficult to fix the locality of it. At an encampment of 
the ’Azazimeh the Wady and fountain el-’Ain were described to him as 
lying a few hours towards the east; and from thence he travelled one 
and a half hour on the usual road from Hebron to Suez, before reaching 
Wady el-Kdeis. This would seem to place it some fifteen or twenty 
miles south-west of el-’-Ain. At any rate the Wady can have no relation 
to Mr Rowland’s ‘ Kadés; nor has any one else heard of the like name 
in that quarter.? . 


V. ῬΟΒΙΤΙΟΝ OF THE JSRAELITES AT SINAI. 


A discussion has of late years sprung up, not only in respect to Sinai 
itself, but likewise respecting the position which the people of Israel 
must have occupied before the mount. This latter point has been 
brought into consideration only in recent times; the earlier travellers and 
writers appear never to have thought of it. 


2 See Ritter XIV. p- 839 sq. 
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The decision of both these questions, so far as they can be decided at 
all, must have reference to and depend upon the specifications iu the 
19th chapter of Exodus. The verses which have a bearing upon the 
points before us, are the following: 


V. 10. And the Lord said unto Moses, Go unto the people, and sanctify them 
to-day and to-morrow, and let them wash their clothes, (11) and be ready against 
the third day: for the third day the Lord will come down in the sight of all the peo- 
ple upon mount Sinai. (12) And thou shalt set bounds unto the people round about, 
saying, Take heed to yourselves that ye go not up into the mount, or touch the 
border of it: whosoever toucheth the mount shall be surely put to death. (13) 
There shall not a hand touch it, but he shall be surely stoned or shot through: 
whether it be beast or man, it shall not live. 

V. 16. And it came to pass on the third day in the morning, that there were 
thunders and lightnings and a thick cloud upon the mount. . . . (17) And Moses 
brought forth the peaple out of the camp to meet with God; and they stood at the 
nether part of the mount. . . . (21) And the Lord said unto Moses, Go down charge 
the people, lest they break through unto the Lord to gaze, and many of them 
perish. . . . (22) And Moses said unto the Lord, The people cannot come up to 
mount Sinai: for thou chargedst us, saying, Set bounds about the mount, and sane- 
tify it. 

Chap. 20: 15. And all the people saw the thunderings, and the lightnings, and the 
noise of the trumpet, and the mountain smoking; and when the people saw it, 
they removed and stood afar off. 


In this language there are implied three specifications, or particulars, 
which must all be present in any spot answering to the true Sinai: 

1. A mountain-summit, overlooking the place where the people stood. 

2. Space sufficient, adjacent to the mountain, for so large a multitude 
to stand and behold the phenomena on the summit. 

3. The relation between this space where the people stood and the 
base of the mountain must be such, that they could approach and stand 
at “the nether part of the mount ;” that they could also touch it; and 
that, further, bounds could appropriately be set around the mount, lest 
they should go up into it or touch the border of it. 

Let us now apply these tests to some of the leading hypotheses. 

Jebel Serbal, which has recently been very strenuously and ingeniously 
put forward by Lepsius as the true Sinai, is at once excluded by its utter 
want of adaptedness in the second and third particulars. According to 
the special map of Lepsius himself, and the description of Mr. Bartlett, 
there is no place near that mountain where a multitude could stand or 
even approach the base.! 

In like manner Jebel Katherin, proposed by Riippell, is excluded, and 
for the like reasons. For although a large multitude might by possibility 


1 See Lepsius Reise nach der Sinai, spec. Map. Bartlett Forty Days in the Desert, 
p. 54 sq. 
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be congregated in the valleys either on the east or on the west of this 
mountain ; yet its base is so irregular and shelving, and extends so far, that 
the circumstances required in the third particular are wholly wanting. 

There remains the isolated ridge of Sinai, strictly so called at the 
present day; haviug on its southern end the peak of Jebel Masa with 
an open region towards the south-east, and at its northern end the lower 
summit es-Siifsafeh impending over the plain er-Rahah. The question 
is narrowed down to this, viz. On which of these two summits was the 
Divine glory manifested, and on which of the tracts below did the people 
stand ? 

In 1838 the Rev. Eli Smith and myself spent a day in visiting and 
exploring the ridge of Sinai, in reference to this very question. We 
ascended both Jebel Masa and es-Sufsafeh ; though Lepsius, who must 
have read our account very cursorily, represents us as unable to climb 
the Jatter. We had no prejudices to warp onr minds in any direction; 
not even the poor motive of desiring to differ from our predecessors; 
for at that time the question had never been put forward. After full and 
earnest consideration, the conviction forced itself upon us both, that all 
the particulars and circumstances above enumerated, existed very strik- 
ingly in connection with es-Stifsafeh and the plain er-Rahah; but did 
not thus exist in respect to Jebel Musa and the tract on the south. In 
the former case, the naked and perpendicular mountain, impending over 
the plain at the height of twelve or fifteen hundred feet, and rising ab- 
ruptly from its base, so that one may approach and touch it; the plain 
itself shut in like an adytum by stern mountains, and enlarged by a recess 
on the west and by the opening of Wady esh-Sheikh on the east; these 
satisfied all the conditions of the question ; and the language of Scripture, 
as applied to them, became singularly descriptive and beautiful. As the 
southern summit (Jebel Misa) is not visible from any part of the northern 
plain, we felt that if the people stood in er-Rahah, then Jebel Masa could 
not be assumed as the place of the celestial phenomena ; because Scrip- 
ture describes these as having been manifested “in the sight of all the 
people ;” Ex. 19: 11. 20: 18. The observations and measurements made 
by us, as well as our conclusions, are fully described in the Biblical Re- 
searches, ! 

It has not as yet been denied, I believe, that the statements on which 
our conclusion was based as to the northern summit and plain, were cor- 
rect; nor that there is, in all the circumstances, a very striking corre- 
spondence to the specifications of Scripture. But yet there attaches to 
Jebel Masa such an idea of veneration, either as a higher summit or as 
the seat of tradition, that many are still desirous to regard it as the scene 


1 Vol. I. p. 130, 140 sq. 154 sq. 157 sq. 
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of God’s wonders and the giving of the law. To this end the place of 
the people has been sought in the tract on the south of that mountain, 
Laborde, in his Commentaire Géographique published in 1841, was the 
first distinctly to propose this view; and he gives a plan of the southern 
tract, but so distorted and incorrect that no one would ever recognize it, 
Other travellers have examined the ground with more care, as Mr. Kel- 
logg in 1844, and Strauss and Krafft in 1845; and, on the report of the 
latter, Ritter in his great work! has adopted the same view. They have 
doubtless established,—what no one has ever called in question —the 
possibility of a standing-place for the Israelites in that quarter. At the 
same time they appear to me to have overlooked several circumstances, 
which militate strongly against the probability of such a position ; circum- 
stances, too, which leave the third particular or test above specified wholly 
out of view. The weight of Ritter’s authority gives an importance to the 
subject, which it would not otherwise possess. 

As to Jebel Musa itself: If its claim is supposed to rest on its greater 
elevation, then we ought rather at once to assume Jebel Katherin, which 
is much loftier. If it depends on tradition, then it remains to be shown 
that there is any tradition at all reaching back beyond the fourth or fifth 
century. The Scriptures afford no evidence that the later Jews had any 
tradition on the subject. The flights of steps and the many inscriptions 
on and around Jebel Serbal are supposed to indicate, that this mountain 
was at one time regarded as the true Sinai. When too the angels bore 
the dead body of St. Catherine to this peninsula, it may be supposed that 
they intended to deposit it in the most sacred place ; and if so, then Jebel 
Katherin was at that time regarded as the holy mount. Indeed, there is 
nothing which definitely connects tradition with the present Sinai, before 
the establishment of the convent by Justinian in A. D, 527. 

In respect to the application of the three particulars, above specified, to 
Jebel Musa, there is here of course the mountain, and also space before it 
on the south-east sufficient for all the people. But as to the third particular, 
—and this is the point I wish to bring out,—it may well be doubted, whether 
the relation between this space and the foot of the mountain is such, that 
bounds may be supposed to have been necessary, lest the people should 
approach and touch the mount. It is just this point, which those who 
adopt this view seem to me to have overlooked. 

Mr. Smith and myself sat for hours upon the summit of Jebel Masa 
examining this very question in all its bearings. And I suppose it will 
be admitted, that, from whatever part or tract there is a view of the moun- 
tain from below, there will be an equally full view of that tract from the 
summit above. There is visible in the south-east the head of Wady es- 
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Seba’iyeh, spreading itself as a narrow plain (Burckhardt calls it here a 
broad Wady, p. 539, er-Rahah he calls a plain, p. 596 ;) among what ap- 
peared to us as naked gravel hills ; which, however, Mr. Kellogg says are 
granite hills. There is also the similar bend of another valley, Wady el- 
Wa’rah, running south-east, towards the gulf of ’Akabah. . But let the 
space in these heads of vallies be larger or smaller,—and I think it has 
been not a little exaggerated,—there were two main reasons which led us 
to believe, that this was not the position occupied by the Israelites before 
the mount ; viz. first, the distance from the base of the mountain, which 
at the nearest point cannot be much (if any) less than halfa mile, and for 
the most part is much more; and secondly, the rough and impassable 
character of the intervening ground, consisting of abrupt, gravelly (or, still 
better, granite) hills, accumulated apparently around the base in irregular 
masses of low broken cliffs, precluding all idea of easy approach, or of the 
setting of bounds. 

This general view appeared to us so convincing, that we neglected to 
examine more particularly the immediate base of Sinai on this side. But 
it has since come to light that there is here a deep ravine between the 
mountain proper and the low adjacent cliffs, completely separating them 
and the open ground beyond from the mountain; thus demonstrating 
still more strongly the correctness of our view. Such a valley Bitter in- 
fers (p. 592) from the language of Schimper, who speaks of passing in 
his botanical excursions quite around the ridge of Sinai, by following 
several irregular vallies with only some hills between. It is, however, 
most fully described by Mr. Kellogg in the Literary World, of Feb. 19, 
1848 ; accompanied by a sketch on wood, which is “inaccurate,” as he 
admits, and is also greatly exaggerated. 

Mr. K. had ascended for about five hundred feet the south-western face 
of the Mountain of the Cross or Jebel ed-Deir, in order to obtain a good 
view of the peak of Sinai, which he was anxious to sketch. 


“Here,” he says, “close at my right, arose, almost perpendicularly, the holy 
mountain. ... Clinging around its base was a range of sharp, upheaving crags 
from one to two hundred feet in height, which formed an almost impassable bar- 
rier to the mountain itself from the valley adjoining. These crags were separated 
Srom the mountain by a deep and narrow gorge; yet they must be considered as form- 
ing the projecting base of Sinai [1] * * * 

“T remained at work until nearly sunset. when I discovered people coming to- 
wards me through the deep ravine between the mountain of Sinai and the craggy 
spurs which shoot up around its base. I feared they might prove to be unfriendly 
Arabs ; but, as they came nearer, I discovered them to be my companions and 
their guides, who were returning from Mount St. Catherine.” * * * 

Returning the next day, with a companion, he says : “ From Wady es-Seba’iyeh, 
we crossed over the granite spurs, in order to pass around the southern border of 
Sinai into Wady Leja. These spurs are of sufficient size to have separate names 
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among the Arabs. Around them were generally deep and rugged gorges and rav- 
ines or water-courses, whose sides were formed of ledges of granite nearly perpen- 
dicular. ... Whilst crossing over these low hills, my friend pointed out the path 
between them and Sinai, through which he had passed yesterday on his return from 
St. Catherine. . .. This ravine around Sinai becomes a deep and impassable gorge, 
with perpendicular walls, as it enters Wady Leja, passing through the high neck 
connecting Sinai with the mountain onthe south. Descending into el-Leja, under 
the rocky precipice of Sinai, we found the Wady narrow, and choked up with huge 
blocks of granite, which had tumbled from the sides of the adjacent mountains. 
We could now see the olive-grove of the deserted convent el-Arbain.” 


Had Ritter been acquainted with the nature of the ground and the 
ravine here described ; and especially could he have stood for half an 
hour on the summit of Jebel Masa ; I cannot help thinking, that the au- 
thority of his great name wouid hardly have been given to the view in 
question. 

One other point may be noticed. It would appear from the language 
of Scripture, that Moses ascended the mountain in the presence of the 
people ; and the bounds were set (in part) lest the people should “ go up 
into” the mount (Ex. 19: 12, 20, 24). Now on its southern side the peak 
of Jebel Musa is perfectly inaccessible ; and it can be ascended only from 
near the convents in the vallies on each side, out of sight of any space on 
the south. But from er-Rahah, a ravine leading up through the steep 
face of es-Stifsafeh, affords a way of ascent directly in sight of the whole 
plain. This is not improbably the Derb ¢l-Serieh of Pococke.} 


ARTICLE IX. 


GREEK INSCRIPTIONS. 


{Addressed to one of the Editors.] 


Yale College, March 26, 1849. 


My Dear Sir:—I send you copies of inscriptions transcribed by Mr. 
Thomson during the tour, his account of which is contained in the Bib. 
Sac. for November 1848. The inscriptions are, I regret to say, unimpor- 
tant in themselves, and in an extremely corrupt state. They ought, 
however, to be published, as a slight contribution to the epigraphic de- 


1 See Pococke, Descr. of the East, I. p. 144. Ritter, Erdk. XIV. p. 542. 
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partment of Greek archaeology. I have added some few corrections or 
conjectures. 

1. Found on the cornice of the sepulchral chamber at Bshindelayeh 
mentioned under date of Aug. 29th, in the Bib. Sac. Vol. 5. p. 609, The 
inscription which occurs immediately under the wreath, extends in large 
letters the entire length of the cornice, and is very plain except where it 
has been purposely defaced. 


TIKA®IAOKAHC TIKAE€ COC ANAPON - TONTIIATEPA . YTOYKAIKAKITIA- 
POoY:!THNMHTE...... CKMIIK!..HCXAPH 


The fourth letter ought to be 4; and we have here an abbreviation 
for Τιβέριος Κλαύδιος, which again occurs for the accusatives of the 
same words. The father’s name was perhaps Σώσανδρος. With the 
mother’s I can do nothing. The inscription may have run thus: Tv. KA. 
φιλόηλης Ti. Κλ. Σώσανδρον τὸν πατέρα αὐτοῦ καὶ * * * τὴν μητέρα τιμῆς 
καὶ μνήμης χάριν. 

2. A few inches beneath this is the following in smaller characters. 


ETOYC . bITP. MHNOC AYC TOYPAC . ANAPEITAYHP . € 


I seem here to discern ἔτους sng. μηνὸς Δύστρου ὃ. Σώσανδρε.... 
The year 186, if that be the year, belongs to some aera first used in the 
Roman times. See Ideler’s Handbuch der Chronol. Vol. I. 457—476. 

3. On a piece of broken cornice belonging to a ruined church at the 
village of Kokaniyeh. See Mr. Thomson’s tour, p. 670. 


ICO@EOC OTE ATaCAC.. 
vATNOCANHTIPE€E...P 


4, On a pedestal of one of the columns is this: 


OVCT rT 
NOC AOC 


. 68. Ἔτους γπτ. Μηνὸς Aciov? or Δίου 
5. From the face of a tomb on Jebel Arbayin near Riha. See p. 673. 


+ETOYC © Y * MHNOFAvOYT+ 
ECA. PO... OSTOOSLKAIKANKOAAAHOYEOA * PXoNYIOYAIAEET 
IMYAIATSPLONI2 YP 


All following the second cross seems to be in one line, if 1 understand 
Mr. Thomson correctly. The date is legible; and towards the end 
something occurs which looks like ’Jovdéa . . . Togyo[w]viov. 

6. On another tomb in the same place 


> OAITENT 
MAXOCOENANAPO 
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7. From the south cornice of a canopy over the fountain at Kefr Lata, 
mentioned p. 673. ‘The letters are in one line and some of them nearly 


illegible. 
YITAIMV\ OIAITITIONIH . . . IOVIIETOYIENIAIPINVIETOYIZ4YINAV 


8. Over the door of a large house at Bara. See p. 676. 


+KYP¢YTAZHTNICOCAONCOYKAITHNESDADNATDTY 
YNYNKAILIII...IVUAIoNoNAKIHN 


This is Psalm 121: 8, with τῶν αἰώνων for τοῦ αἰῶνος, and ἀμὴν follow- 
ing. The same verse is copied by Mr. Thomson from an inscription 
over another door partly obliterated. 

9. “ Above the north window of a palace is the following.” 


AOZTANIYHPOIELCHIIIKAIENITHOIPHNHNKAIEAI 


This must be Luke 2: 14, as far as ἐν ἀνθρώποις εὐδοκίαν), with the 
nouns put into the accusative. But the first part is not clear. After 
δόξαν there is not room for ἐν ὑψίστοις Θεῷ. 

10. The following is over a doorway at the same place. 


NETAAHHAYNANIETHCATIACTPIAOC+OKONICIIPI 
CKOGENTOYToNIKA 


That is μεγάλη 4 δύναμις τῆς ἁγίας τριαδός. -++- ὃ Koung Πρίσκος. ἐν 
τούϊῳ vixa. Count Priscus lived after Constantine, perhaps a great 


while after. 
11. Near the modern village at the same place. 


€TOYC HKYZATIIKOYT¢HMXOCEYPA 


------.--.-..-.:-ό 


This is probably ἔτους ἡ, x, ψΨ. Ξαντικου μηνός [εὐρα 9] Π of the inscrip- 
tion is probably N and T joined together. The Macedonian month Xan- 
thicus is also written not unfrequently with a (see Bergk’s Beitrige zur 
Griech. Monatskunde, p. 54), and also with ¢, comp. Boeckh Corp. inser. 
Vol. 3. No. 4672. The name of the month usually follows μηνός. 

12. On two sides of a large cross upon a coffin occurs Psalm 91: 9, 
second clause, and 10, which it is unnecessary to copy. 

13. In the porch within one of the gates of the castle at Salamiyeh, 


copied by Dr. De Forest. See p. 682. 
AIBITENKETIPv 
([2)ufEIMIO@EOEA 


LAKIAKIIBOOE < 
(ul?)> I IIYNOYNEKPHINTO 


This stone must have been broken in two nearly in a direction down- 
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wards, The first'line is unintelligible. The rest is the passage occurring 
in Matt. 22: 32. Mark 12: 26. Luke 20: 37, 38, somewhat abridged. It 
stood thus probably: ἐγώ εἶμι ὃ Θεὸς ᾿Αβραάμ, ᾿Ισ[εἸάκ,Ιακώβ, 6 Θεὸς 
Θεὺς ζώντων, οὐ νεκρῶν. [το 3] 
14. The following is on the base οὔ 'α column outside of the gate of 

Salamiyeh. 

TIKAAH€E II 

YTANTOYOCI 


o TATOTIIE 
PIONIE PPIO‘ 


KEKYPOYOI 
KONONOTTE 
TONEN 


This appears to be a Christian inscription. Although a number of words 
can be made out, I have nothing satisfactory to offer in explanation of it. 
I submit the following reading of the inscription in the hope that it may 
lead some one on a better track. 


Kaan... τοῦ ὁσιωτάτου. τὸ ἔργον Lepyiov καὶ Κύρου οἰκονόμου γέγονεν. 


15. An inscription on a block of marble found near the castle of Shei- 
zar (Seidjar, Burckhardt). This block was dug up by Burckhardt, and 
he has given the inscription in his travels in Syria, p. 146. It has been 
transferred to Boeckh’s Corpus, Vol. 3. p. 224, No. 4477. Mr. Thomson's 
apograph is almost precisely like Burckhardt’s. 

16. Found at ed-Deisuniyeh (on a sarcophagus) by Dr. De Forest. 
Bib. Sac. p. 690. 


+EAMOVEAQEDP(c)APXEMANAP 


i.e. Σαμου(ὲ)λ . .. . 0 Aozeuardolitns.] 
On the cover under a cross, the lower angles of which contain the 
letters A w, is the following inscription. 
TAIAHILIA 
N.. PP 
IPOEKAN 


17. Found at Ksair el-Gharb. See Bib. Sac. p. 692. 


EWEITE 
NGINAID 
IMAXDXAV 
I. MECAI 
TTOYEZa 
MHI-XyCLTIT 
REIT. DY 
33* 
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I seem to read here something like this: Σωσιγένην Avowayou .... 
ἀπέϑανεν ἔτους ZX (?) μηνὸς Περ(ε)υτίου. The fact that the first word 
is tolerably well made out, and in the accusative, throws donbt on the 
rest. I believe that ἐτελεότα is the usual word on inscriptions and not 
ἀπέϑανεν. 

18. From the base of a statue at Judeithah, a small village at the foot 
of Jebel Knisch, copied by Dr. De Forest. 


IVNONI.REGINAE 
PROSALVTE‘IMP:CAES:T: 
AETI-HADRIANI‘ANTONI 
NIAVG:PII‘'P'LIBERO 
RVM'QVE‘EIVS'BABICA 
IVS:'FI-CEMFILVSFRATES 
EX-ESTAMENTOPETIII 
ELVCIAE:MATRIS:EOR: 


The necessary corrections are almost too evident to be noticed, viz. 
A ELI in line 3, BALBICAN VS in line 5, ET for FI and FRA 
TRES line 6, supply T line 7, and read PE TILIAE line 7. 

19. The following was copied at “ Kusr Wady, Hummara, Anti-Leba- 
non,” by Dr. De Forest. 


AAQOTYH HAIOC AXZSITYXHAI 
EMABwWOEOTC AINAPIOYTAPXIE PE wEE 


MY PHAIOIBAPEAAAGOIAIHOYKAIOKBE OCOKBE O 
KAIBHPYAAOC ABPo€ O¥CKAIAECIANHCTE PLANO 
KAI“AKE€ AONICABIpp€ OYGKAIBE€ AIAKOCA 

€M€ phE AHTEAMOKopnzHC AINKAIIHACEKTIC ANT 


“Two or three letters are wanting at the end of the last line. The Z 
ever the third line was so in the original.” Dr. De Forest expresses 
deubt respecting letters 5 and 14 of line 1, letter 5 of line 2, letter 21 of 
line 3, the last letter of line 5, and letters 24 and 25 of line 6. 
The latter part of the first line I have not been able to decypher. The 

rest may ihave been as fullows: 

᾿Αγαϑῇ τύχῃ 

Ex’ ᾿Αβωϑέους (1) Δεινάρχου (1) ἀρχιερέως, 

᾿Λυρήλιος Βαρεώλας Φιλίππου, καὶ ΓὌκβεος ᾿᾽Οκβέου; 

καὶ Βήρυλλος "Αβραμέους, καὶ "Αειώνης Τερμάνου 

καὶ Μακεδόνιος ᾿Αβιμμέους καὶ Βεελίακος ὃ (1) 

ἐπιμεληταὶ ἀπὸ κώμης Aly Καπήας (1) ἔκτισαν τοῦτο, or ἐκτήσαντο. 


This inscription adds to the number of names appearing on Syrian 
inscriptions Abdthes (if that be the reading), Barealas, Okbeus, Abrames, 
Aeianes, Abimmes and Beeliacus. The name of the village is uncertain, 
as Dr. De Forest is in doubt respecting two of the letters. Can J after 
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Beeliacus denote that he is the fourth in descent bearing the same name ? 
Comp. Γεφμανοῦ B, i. e. dic, or in other words son of Germanus in Boeckh, 
No. 4648. Still more strange Syrian names occur in No. 4612 of Boeckh’s 
collection. 

In the Bibl. Sacr. for May, 1848, p. 253, the following line occurs in an 
inscription copied by Mr. Thomson at Ruad. 


AITEONOC AGKTOINHO 


In attempting to restore the inscription of which this is a part I failed of 
ascertaining the name of the legion here mentioned. A little more expe- 
rience would have led me to what I now see to be the certain emendation 
jn this case, viz. J. Σκυϑικῆς, i.e. legionis quartae Scythicae. The traces 
of the letters, as given by Mr. Thomson, are followed nearly throughout, 
and the fourth legion with the same title, appears from at least one other 
Greek inscription, to have been stationed at one time in Syria. Comp. 
Boeckh. 3. No. 4460. 
Most sincerely yours, 
T. Ὁ. Wootsey. 


ARTICLE X. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS AND MISCELLANIES. 


Layarp’s NineveH. We wish to preserve on our pages a brief record 
of the explorations and discoveries of Mr. Layard which are very inter- 
esting in themselves and which seem destined to cast no inconsiderable 
light on the Old Testament Scriptures, as well as on other ancient histories, 

Mr. Layard began his labors in Nov. 1845, and closed them in June, 1847. 
The results are published (English edition) in the best style of London 
workmanship, in two volumes, large duodecimo, pp. 399, 492. Besides a 
detailed and very interesting account of the excavations at Nimroud, there 
is also a narrative of a visit to some of the native Christians of Kurdistan, 
to the Yezidees (see Bib. Sac. Nov. 1847), and of several excursions among 
the surrounding tribes of Arabs. The narrative proper closes at the 149th 
page of Vol. 11. The remainder of the second volume, about 330 pages, 
is devoted to a series of remarks on the Ancient History of Assyria, the 
Semitic origin of the people, the architecture, and other arts, military sys- 
tem, manners and private life, religion, etc. 


’ 
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The conquest of Nineveh by Cyaxares, the Persian, is satisfactorily as- 
certained as having occurred about 606 or 607 Β. C. It will be readily 
admitted, says Mr. L., that all the monuments hitherto discovered in As- 
syria are to be attributed to a period preceding the Persian conquest, for 
among the Assyrian ruins no trace has been found of the Persian variety 
of the cuneiform character, which is so common on the monuments in 
Persiaand Armenia. Had the kings, who erected the edifices at Nimroud 
been Persians, they would hardly have failed to record their deeds in 
their native tongue. To what period anterior to 606 B. C. the monuments 
at Nimroud belong, is not yet determined. Several individuals are now 
earnestly engaged in deciphering the inscriptions which have been brought 
to light. The cuneiform character has been divided into three branches, 
the Assyrian or Babylonian, the Persian, and the Median. ΤῸ one of these 
three divisions, may be referred all the forms of arrow-headed writing 
with which we are acquainted. The three together occur in the trilingual 
inscriptions, containing the records of the Persian monarchs of the Acha- 
menian dynasty. ‘“ Several proper names in these trilingual inscriptions, 
particularly those of kings and countries, have given us the undoubted 
value of many letters, and haye enabled us to ‘find corresponding geo- 
graphical names on the Assyrian monuments.” Mr. Layard informs us 
in a note that “ Major Rawlinson has succeeded in deciphering the in- 
scription on the obelisk found at Nimroud. It contains, according to bim, 
the annals of the reign of the son of Ninus. He has obtained, moreover, 
fifteen royal names. From several arguments and facts, Mr. L. comes to 
the conclusion, that on the most moderate calculation, we may assign a 
date of 1100 or 1200 years B. C. to the erection of the most ancient palace 
at Nimroud, but the probability is that it is much more ancient.” The 
general conclusions which are drawn, are as follows: Ist, that there are 
buildings in Assyria which so far differ in their sculptures, in their mytho- 
logical and sacred symbols, and in the character and language of their in- 
scriptions, as to lead to the inference that there were αἵ least two distinet 
periods of Assyrian history. 2d. That the names of the kirigs on the 
monuments show a lapse even of some centuries, between the foundation 
of the most ancient and the most recent of the edifices. 3d. That from the 
symbols introduced into the sculptures of the second Assyrian period, and 
from the Egyptian character of the small objects found in the earth, above 
the ruins of the buildings of the oldest period, there was a close connection 
with Egypt, either by conquest or friendly intercourse, between the time of 
the erection of the earliest and latest palaces; and that the monuments of 
Egypt, the names of kings in certain Egyptian dynasties, the ivories from 
Nimroud, the introduction of several Assyrian divinities into the Egyptian 
pantheon, and other evidence, point to the 14th century B.C. as the 
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probable time of the commencement, and the 9th as the period of the ter- 
mination of that intercourse. 4th. That the earlier palaces of Nimroud 
were already in ruins, and buried before the foundation of the later ; and 
that it is probable they may have been thus destroyed about the time of 
the 14th Egyptian dynasty. 5th. That the existence of two distinct dy- 
nasties in Assyria, and the foundation, about 2000 B. C., of an Assyrian 
monarchy, may be inferred from the testimony of the most ancient an- 
thors and is in accordance with the evidence of Scripture, and of Egyptian 
monuments. 

The following are Mr. Layard’s conclusions in regard to the site of an- 
cient Nineveh. Strabo says that the city stood between the Tigris and the 
Lycus or Great Zab, near the junction of these rivers. Ptolemy places it 
on the Lycus. These notices would identify it with the ruins at Nimroud. 
Strabo makes the area of the city larger than even that of Babylon. Dio- 
dorus makes it a quadrangle of 150 stadia on the two longest sidea, and 
90 on the opposite, the square being 480 stadia, or about 60 miles. Jo- 
nah calls it un “exceeding great city of three days’ journey,” and the 
number of people who did not know their right hand from their left, was 
120,000; if this number formed one fifth of the population, the whole 
number would be 600,000. The evidence afforded by the examination of 
all the known ruins of Assyria seems to identify Nimroud with Nineveh. 
From its close proximity to the junction of two large rivers, no better site 
could have been chosen. It is probable that the great edifice, in the 
north-west corner of the principal mound, was the temple or palace, or the 
two combined, the smaller houses being scattered around it over the face 
of the country. To the palace was attached a park or paradise for the 
preservation of game. Perhaps this enclosure, formed by walls and tow- 
ers, may be still traced in the line of low mounds branching out from the 
main ruins. Succeeding monarchs erected the centre palace at the side 
of the first. As the people increased, the dimensions of the city increased 
also. A king, founding a new dynasty, or solicitous for faine by erecting 
a new palace, may have chosen a distant site. The city, gradually spread- 
ing, may at length have embraced such additional palaces. The son of 
the founder of Nimroud seems to have added a second palace in the cen- 
tre of the mound, also the edifice at the great mound of Baasheikha, as 
the inscriptions on the bricks prove, and to have founded a new city at 
Kalah Sherghat. A succeeding monarch added to the palaces at Nim- 
roud, and recorded the event on the pavement slabs. At a much later 
period, when the older palaces were already in ruins, edifices were erected 
on the sites now marked by the ruins of Khorsabad and Karamles. The 
son of the founder of the last two, built the great palace at Kouyunjik, 
more magnificent than any of the earlier palaces. His son raised one 
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more edifice at Nimroud. The city had now attained the dimensions 
stated in the book of Jonah and by Diodorus. From Nimroud up the 
Tigris to the northern extremity of Kouyunjik, is about eighteen miles; 
from Nimroud to Karamles on the east, about twelve miles ; from the lat- 
ter to Khorsabad on the north-east is eighteen; and from the last point to 
Kouyunjik, about twelve. The circumference would make the 60 miles 
of the geographer and the three days’ journey of the prophet. Within this 
space, there are now many large mounds, including the principal ruins 
in Assyria. The face of the country is strowed with the remains of pot- 
tery, brick, and other fragments. The space between the great public 
edifices was probably occupied by private houses, standing in the midst 
of gardens or arable lands. Besides the vast number of small mounds 
everywhere visible, scarcely a husbandman drives his plough over the 
soil, without exposing the vestiges of former habitations, Each quarter of 
the city may have had its distinct name. Thus the |Mespila and Larissa 
of Xenophon seem to have been applied respectively to the ruins at Kon- 
yunjik and Nimroud. 

Existing ruins thus show, in Mr. L.’s opinion, that Nineveh acquired 
its greatest extent in the time of the kings of the second dynasty; that is 
to say, of the kings mentioned in Scripture. The earliest Assyrian habita- 
tions were probably but one story in height. When it became necessary 
to make temples and palaces more conspicuous, artificial monnds were 
raised, there being no natural eminences. The mound was regularly and 
systematically built of sun-dried bricks. On this platform, thirty or forty 
feet high, the royal or sacred edifice was built. The plains and the low 
lands between the Tigris and the hill country, abound in a kind of coarse 
alabaster or gypsum. Large masses everywhere protrude in low ridges 
from the alluvial soil, or are exposed in the gullies formed from winter 
torrents. It is easily worked, and its color and transparent appearance are 
agreeable to the eye. This alabaster, cut into large slabs, was used in the 
public buildings. The walls of the chambers, from five to fifteen feet thick, 
were first made of sun-dried bricks. The alabaster slabs were used as 
panels. They were placed upright against the walls, care being first taken 
to cut on the back of each an inscription, recording the name, title, and 
descent of the king undertaking the work. They were kept together, 
and held in their places by iron, copper, or wooden cramps and plugs. 
The cramps were in the form of double dove-tails, and fitted into corre- 
sponding grooves in two adjoining slabs. The subjects were designed 
and sculptured and the inscriptions carved after the slabs had heen fixed. 
The principal entrances to the chambers were formed by gigantic winged 
bulls and lions with human heads. The smaller doorways were guarded 
by colossal figures of divinities or priests. No remains of doors, gates, or 
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hinges were discovered ; but it is probable that the entrances were pro- 
vided with them. On all the slabs forming entrances, in the oldest palace 
of Nimroud, were marks of a black fluid, resembling blood, which ap- 
peared to have been daubed on the stone. The slabs used as panelling 
to the walls of unbaked brick, rarely exceeded twelve feet in height, and 
in the earliest palace of Nimroud were not generally more than nine, 
while the lions and bulls, forming the doorways, vary from ten to sixteen. 
Even these colossal figures did not complete the height of the room; the 
wall being carried some feet above them. This upper wall was built 
either of baked bricks, richly colored, or of sun-dried bricks covered by 
a thin coat of plaster, on which were painted various ornaments. In some 
cases, the colors had lost little of their original freshness. The roof was 
probably formed by beams, supported entirely by the walls; smaller 
beams, planks, or branches of trees, were laid across them, and the whole 
was plastered on the outside with mud. There is no evidence that an 
arch or vault was thrown from wall to wall. The narrowness of the 
chambers in all the edifices at Nimroud, with one exception, is remarka- 
ble. The hall may have been entirely open to the sky, but this could 
hardly have been the case with the other chambers. The great narrow- 
ness of all the rooms compared with the length, seems to prove that the 
Assyrians had no means of constructing a roof requiring other support 
than that furnished by the side-walls. The most elaborately ornamented 
hall at Nimroud, though above 160 feet in length, was only 35 feet broad. 
Beams supported by opposite walls may have met in the centre of the 
ceiling, and this may account for the great thickness of some of the par- 
titions. Remains of beams were found in great quantities at Nimroud, 
but in a sound state only in one corner. The only trees now in Assyria 
large enough to span a room 30 or 40 feet wide, are the palm and poplar, 
both easily decaying. 

Among the illustrations of the Bible in these volumes are the following : 
Embroidered clothes or trappings were frequently thrown over the backs 
of the chariot horses. “ Dedan was thy merchant in precious clothes for 
chariots.” Ez. 27: 20. The horsemen formed a no less important part of 
the Assyrian army than the horse. “ Assyrians clothed in blue, captains 
and rulers, all of them desirable young men, horsemen riding upon 
horses.” Ez, 23: 6. 1K. 10: 36. They were armed with bows or Jong 
spears: “The horseman lifteth up the glittering spear.” Nahum 3: 3. 
The earliest Assyrian sculptures show that the horses were drawn from 
the finest models: “ Their horses are swifter than the leopards, and more 
fierce than the evening wolves.” Hab. 1: 8. ‘There was a horse especially 
consecrated to the sun, comp. 2 K. 23: 11. The rarest woods, in which 
the cedar was conspicuous, were used for the wood work of the cham- 
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bers: “ Ceiled with cedar and painted with vermilion.” Jer. 22: 14, The 
passage Ez. 23: 14, 15, describing the interior of the Assyrian palaces, 
completely corresponds with and illustrates the monuments of Nimroud 
and Khorsabad. As Ezekiel lived in Mesopotamia, he had undoubtedly 
seen the objects which he describes. One of the king’s eunuchs usually 
carried a shield for his use. Goliah had one “ bearing his shield, who went 
before him.” 1 Sam. 17: 7. Attempts were made to set fire to the gates 
of a city by a besieging army by placing torches against them: “ Abimelech 
went hard unto the door of the tower to burn it with fire.” Judges 9: 52, 
In a bas-relief at Khorsabad, captives are led before the king by a rope 
fastened to rings passed through the lip and nose. “I will put my hook in 
thy nose and my bridle in thy lips.” 2 K. 19: 28, The castles of the maritime 
people at Kouyunjik are distinguished by the shields hung round the walls, 
“They hanged their shields upon thy walls round about.” Ez. 27:11. 
M. Botta states that in letters on the pavement slabs of Khorsabad, traces 
of copper were still evident, the stone being colored by it. “ With an 
iron pen and lead in the rock forever.” Job 19: 24. 

In this connection we insert some biblical illustrations furnished by a 
friend who apent a number of years in Mesopotamia, and Syria: “The 
language of the Old Testament is not more conformed to the laws of the 
Hebrew, the style of the New Testament is perhaps not so much in ac- 
cordance with the best models of the Greek, as is the groundwork of the 
illustrations in both essentially and fundamentally Syrian, using that word 
in its largest sense as it occurs in Gen. 25: 20, embracing Mesopotamia as 
well as the region west of the Euphrates. Itisa Syrian sun, a Syrian wil- 
derness, Syrian fruits, and Syrian manners and customs, that look out upon 
us, from every page. Hence it is to be expected that the Bible will appear 
more natural and simple to those living amid the scenes which surrounded 
the holy men of old, who spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 
Not that anything can take the place of that Spirit or compensate for his 
absence, for without his teaching none can understand. But of all taught 
by him, those living in the same places once occupied by those through 
whom he revealed his will, will be better able to enter into the spirit and 
meaning of those expressions by which it is revealed. If we would fully 
sympathize with Isaiah, we must roam through the vineyards and olive- 
groves, the gardens of herbs and the desolate wildernesses that met his 
eye and were familiar to his thoughts. If we would enter intd the sorrows 
of Jeremiah with an intelligent sympathy, we must move among the fam- 
ine-stricken inhabitants of lands desolated by the wars, the locusts, and 
the plagues which still infest the places once watered by his tears and 
vocal with his cries. While the present inhabitants of Western Asia so 
easily understand things that can be comprehended by us only after long 
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and careful study, our faith in the Bible itself is strengthened and refreshed 
by the incidental testimony thus afforded to the truth of its declarations. 

“There is much yet for the most learned scholars of other lands to 
learn from the unlettered dwellers in Arab tents. This may seem a 
strong assertion, and though we are not prepared to prove it directly by 
adding to the stores of Scripture Illustrations, already derived from that 
source, yet a glance at a race equally rude and unlettered with the Arab, 
but still further removed from the centre of the scenes of Scripture nar- 
rative, may afford some indirect evidence of the fact and urge some other 
investigator to pursue a path from which we are persuaded that much as 
has been obtained, there are still rich harvests of information to be gath- 
ered in. . 

“Surely no one will complain that the selection is unfair, if we choose 
one of the wild denizens of Koordistan as the illustration. A race of men, 
so savage and unpolished that the very Turks themselves call thein wolves 
(Koordler—Anglicé, Koords), and their country, the land of wolves 
(Koordistan). So the Turkish New Testament, John 10: 12, reads thus : 
‘The hireling seeth the Koord coming, and leaveth the sheep and fleeth.’ 
The Koordish shepherd pastures his flocks on the cold, bleak mountains 
of Koordistan. He is clad in the coarse garments of his native hills; his 
girdle of leather, his coat of cloth woven from goats’ hair, and as is some- 
times the case his scull cap of camel’s hair, would leave him at no loss to 
understand the description of the dress of the Forerunner of our Lord, 
who like himself was a dweller in the desert. His outer garment of 
homemade felt, though it might not give him a correct idea of the mate- 
rial or the mode of preparation, would yet leave him in no perplexity as 
to the possibility of a coat’s being without seam. This same article of 
dress, as it serves the double purpose of a cloak by day and bed by 
night, would lead him into no puzzling conjecture as to the manner in 
which a man could take up bis bed and walk. 

“ His custom, at certain seasons, of separating the sheep from the goats, 
would give to that illustration of the Judgment all the force of a familiar 
seene. The grass on the earthen roof of his humble dwelling, which, nour- 
ished by the abundant moisture of spring, promises a rich harvest, under 
the fierce heat of summer ‘ withereth afore it groweth up, a striking illus- 
tration of the prosperity of the wicked. The writer could not but be im- 
pressed with its beauty as, in the month of April, he saw a bird, that had 
managed by some means to clamber upon the roof, sporting among white 
and withered grass from which it sought in vain to gather its accustomed 
meal. 

“His household mill, propelled neither by water nor steam, but by the 
stout arms of the women in the family, two of whom generally labor to- 
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gether, would afford him a startling idea of the distinction that would 
take one and leave the other. Besides this, he would be delivered from 
the blunder of those in other lands, who suppose a woman could lift and 
throw such a millstone as is used among us, on the head of Abimelech; 
or that a mass of similar magnitude was ever tied about the neck of a 
culprit before he was thrown into the sea. The family-quarrels of Abra- 
ham or Jacob, only paint to the life the internal broils of the polygamous 
families of his native village. And the state of Israel without a king, or 
in the days of Deborah when the highways were deserted and travellers 
walked through by-ways, only describes the state of society in which he 
lives. When he reads of the avenger of blood, he might fancy that he 
read a description of the customs of his own tribesmen, so exactly do they 
coincide, save that no cities of refuge now open their gates to the shed- 
der of blood. Living as he does in a state of society which compels ev- 
ery village to imitate the fortifications of a walled city, where, in passing 
through the country, you find them either occupying the top of a hill, 
with the houses so arranged as to form one continuous wall of defence, 
or else sleeping under the guardianship of a castle situated on a similar 
elevation, suvh expressions as, ‘ Jehovah is my rock and my fortress, my 
strength, in whom I will trust, my defence and my high tower,! would 
express the views of God of all others most precious and consoling. 
The spear and the shield of the days of David are not the weapons of a 
past generation, to be found only in the repositories of the curious; but 
they are his own accustomed weapons, the instruments of his own war- 
fare, even the coat of mail has not become entirely obsolete among his 
warlike tribes. The timbrels and dances of the danisels of other days, he 
finds amid the merry-makings of his own native village. He still builds 
cottages in his vineyards to protect them from the ravages of the 
bears that to this day infest his native hills. He still treads the 
wine press so as to stain all his raiment. His old bottles, taken from 
the goats years ago, are too weak and rotten to withstand the ferment of 
the fresh juice of the grape, and new ones are provided to meet the new 
demand. The red pottage of Esau forms a portion of his own daily food. 
Nor, Koord though he be, is he altogether destitute of that interest in the 


hi Perhaps no better illustration of the ‘ high tower’ could be found than that of 
Koomreh Kaliseh, a castle to the north-west of Amadich and not far from the 
Khaboor. It is perched on the very top of a needle-like mountain, one of nature’s 
obelisks, not far from 1000 feet in height. The mountain is entirely isolated from 
the adjoining range. 

“The summit is built up to an artificial level, completely covered by the castle, 
and it is only by long and tedious stairways cut in and around the solid rock, that 
the ascent is practicable at all. 

“ Immense cisterns have been hewn in the rock to supply water for a siege, and 
it is only by the slow process of a blockade that the castle has ever been taken.” 
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Scriptures which attaches to histories connected with home scenes and 
familiar localities. The Euphrates and Tigris rise amid the wild recesses 
of his native mountains. According to a favorite theory of the learned, 
Eden once bloomed not far from the still lovely shores of the lake of Van. 
And whether Armenian or Chaldean tradition be regarded, whether Jebel 
Judi, or that which now bears the name be the true Ararat, they are both 
on the boundaries of Koordistan. From its mountains he can look down 
on the native land of Abraham, and it is a chief of his own race who now 
rules in Khaznaoor, the treasury of Ur, a few hours to the south of the far- 
famed Nisibis. Still farther south, he overlooks the ancient seats of Nim- 
rol and Sennacherib. In Koordistan lie the bones of the slain of the king 
of Grecia, when Persia fell before his resistless arms. Perhaps, too, in the 
little village of Gohava, near the mouth of the Khaboor, he might be dis- 
posed to find the Ahava of the fast of Ezra. But the enumeration of all 
the passages of Scripture illustrated in their household arrangements, 
their salutations, their customs in the house and by the way, would detain 
us too long. Let those already enumerated serve for a sample of the rest, 
while we accompany our shepherd on a journey to Syria, whither he goes 
to dispose of the increase of his flock. His preparations are soon made. 
Besides the produce of his flock, two or three goatskins filled with millet 
or barley meal, hard dry bread and perhaps some nuts and raisins, con- 
stitute his provision for the road. These are borne by a donkey as rough 
and shaggy as himself. So that should he meet with Joseph’s brethren 
on their way to Egypt, it would be ‘hail fellows well met? and should 
he pass through Gilgal, it would need neither craft nor cunning to present 
himself at the camp with bread dry and mouldy, ragged garments, and 
shoes old and clouted, as did the wily Gibeonites in olden time. 

“Our Koord, however, goes on no such errand. He only seeks a mar- 
ket for his sheep, among the cities and silk-growers of Syria, Leisurely 
does he travel with his fleecy charge, and should Esau inquire the reason, 
he might return the same answer as did his prudent brother. In the 
morning he rises from his couch on the green hill-side—perhaps he may 
further resemble Jacob in leaving a stony pillow. He goes before his flock 
and they follow him, for they know his voice, and therefore, ‘my sheep 
hear my voice and I know them and they follow me,’ are to him familiar 
words. Is the region about him sterile and bare ? Driving his donkey before 
him and his flock running behind him, he hurries forward to more fruitful 
scenes; perhaps carrying some weakling in his bosom, or less scripturally, 
fastening it on the donkey amid ‘the stuff’ When he reaches more fer- 
tile regions, he allows them to lie down in the green pastures and rest, 
or crop the tender grass. Day after day you may find him leading them 
by the deep, still waters of the Euphrates, lingering among the trees 
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planted by the rivers of water, loath to strike out again across the jnter- 
vening waste. At noontide, shepherd and sheep find shelter under the 
branches of some spreading walnut tree; or they huddle together under 
the shadow of some great rock in the more weary land before them, 
At evening they lie down together; the shepherd taking turns with his 
companion in watching over their flocks by night. 

“Or some hospitable patriarch runs to meet them from the tent door 
and bows himself and says: ‘ Behold now, my lords, turn in, I pray you, 
into your servant’s house and tarry all night and wash your feet, for we 
have both straw and provender enough and room to lodge in.’ Between 
the Euphrates and the plains of the Orontes, he lifts up the stone that is 
let down into the well’s mouth, somewhat on the principle of the glass 
stopper of a decanter; draws the water with such a leathern bucket as 
the daughters of Jethro used before him; pours it into such rude stone 
troughs as might have received it from the hands of Moses and David; 
and perhaps quarrels with other shepherds, who in modern as well as an- 
cient times seek to monopolize the precious element. So also the Arab 
herdmen may dispute his title to the pastures through which he passes, 
as the herdmen of Lot sought to deal with those of Abraham. 

“ At any rate he will find no cause to complain that the treatment Is- 
rael received at the hand of Edom and the Amorite on their journey to 
the same land, is become either old fashioned or obsolete. So in perils 
of robbers, in perils of his own countrymen (for the tribes are not always 
at peace among themselves), in perils in the wilderness, fighting like Da- 
vid with the wild beasts of the desert, and sympathizing with Jacob 
when in the day the drought consumed him, and the frost by night, he 
reaches the end of his journey full of Biblical if not spiritual experience. 

41 was much interested once in watching one of these shepherds in the 
streets of Mosul. He had just arrived with a large flock; part of which 
he had left outside the walls in the care of his companions, and a part 
which had been sold he was himself conducting to the place of slaughter. 
The narrow streets cf the bazaar were full of confusion, Camels and 
donkeys, mules and muleteers, almost choked up the passage way. Some 
of these were loaded with huge, unwieldy burdens ; others were just re- 
lieved of loads that still stood in the way, making confusion worse con- 
founded. Arabs and Fellaheen, bustling townsmen and noisy hucksters, 
stood, elbowed, or passed along as opportunity offered. It seemed a hope- 

less endeavor to take a flock of sheep through the crowded thoroughfare. 
But the shepherd stalks on before, picking his way as best he may, gaz- 
ing with open mouth and dilated eye on the novelties which distract his 
attention. Now he is struck by some loaded animal; but he receives it 
as a matter of course, and resumes his gaze. Now he must stop, for his 
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way is completely hedged up, and he turns round to encourage his fright- 
ened followers. These, stunned and bewildered by strange sights and 
sounds, are intent only on one object—that of keeping near their master. 
They dart through between the legs of the camels, brush past the men, 
leap over the bales, and leave locks of white wool on the sharp corners of 
the platforms (mustubehs) before the shops. Pressing close behind the 
shepherd, they seem to tell him of their troubles and claim his protection. 
So they follow him as eagerly and.as closely as ever they went after him 
on their native hills. 

“ Looking on such a scene, who could hold back his thoughts from the 
Lamb of God? And it was a relief to know that, not bound by a cord 
and dragged by main force, not driven by fierce butchers from whom he 
could not escape; but just as these, going cheerfully and obediently to 
the death before them, free and unconstrained, overleaping every obstacle 
and pressing onward, so ‘He was led as a lamb to the slaughter.” And 
yet not altogether as these: they go in ignorance; he knew whither he 
went, and yet knowing it, that knowledge did not slacken his speed. 
Even then he could urge on his lagging disciples with an ‘ Arise, let us go 
hence,’ though he knew that he went to insult and agony, to death and 
worse than death, the being forsaken of his God and suffering unpitied 
and in shame the just for the unjust, that we might be the sheep of his 
pasture, and joint heirs of his glory.” 


De Werrte’s ArocatypseE. From a cursory examination of De Wette’s 
Commentary on the Apocalypse, last part of Vol. III., Basil, 1848, pp. 207, 
it does not strike us as adding many things of special value to the inter- 
pretation of the book, aside from the accurate explanation of words and 
phrases. He speaks of Ewald’s Commentary, 1828 (see Stuart’s Apoc. I. 
473), as having taken on the whole the right position, and that Liicke, 1832, 
has given the correct, fundamental outlines of a theory of the interpreta- 
tion of the Apocalypse. De Wette arranges the contents of the book in- 
to I. the Superscription and Introduction, ch. 1—3, notice of the author, 
contents, and the epistles to the seven churches; II. the Revelation, ch. 
4—22: 5. The first series of development is contained in ch. 4—1], viz. 
1. the Exposition, vision of God, book given to the Lamb to open, ch, 4—5; 
2. the revelations in respect to the future, viz. the opening of the first six 
seals, ch. 5: 7, and the opening of the seventh seal, and the seven trumpets. 
The second series of development embraces ch. 12—22: 5. 1. Interme- 
diate scenes, ch. 12—14, the enemies of Christ and his kingdom, sym- 
bols and proclamations of victory and of judgment; 2. The seven woe- 
trumpets, Babylon’s fall, ch. 15—19: 10. 3. Victory over the two beasts and 
Satan, and their punishment, the thousand years’ Reign of Christ, 19: 11— 
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20:6. 4. The End. Final triumph and last Judgment. The New World 
and the heavenly Jerusalem, 20: 7—22: 5. 111. Confirmation of the truth 
of the visions by the angel and Christ himself, 22: 0--2]. 

Commentar iiber das Buch Josua, von Karl Friedrich Theil, pro- 
fessor of Exegesis and Oriental Languages at Dorpat, 1848, pp. 411. The 
author’s views are decidedly orthodox. He published a Commentary on 
the books of Chronicles in 1833, and on the books of Kings in 1846. He 
proposes to continue his researches on the other historical books. The 
second edition of a work of some value, entitled “ Der Buch der Richter, 
by Prof. G. L. Studer of Berne, was published in 1842. — Zur Ge- 
schichte des Kanons, von Dr. K. A. Credner of Giessen, 1847, pp. 424, 
is the work of a‘ rationalist critic of much ability. The third edition of De 
Wette’s Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles, 1848, pp. 190, scarce- 
ly differs from the preceding edition. — Wieseler on the Chronology 
of the Acts (Gottingen, 1848), is a very important production, though he 
goes into some unnecessary minuteuess of detail. We shall give a fur- 
ther account of it hereafter. He decides in favor of the theory that Paul 
was imprisoned only once at Rome. He also maintains that Peter visited 
Rome but once. — Dr. H. A. Meyer’s Commentary on the Philippians, 
(forming the first half of Part Ninth of his work, 1847), is a rich addition 
to our means for understanding this epistle. The second part, containing 
Colossians and Philemon, has also appeared. 

Die Keden des Herrn Jesu: Andeutungen fiir gliubiges Verstand- 
niss derselben, von Rudolf Stier, 1). P. Barmen, 1843—48, Vol. 1. 
pp. 289. IL 449. IL. 470. IV. 627. V. 551. VI. 1054. The place of the 
publication of this work would indicate its character. It is strictly ortho- 
dox, and its predominant aim is practical. It is a most copions review of 
all the important opinions and discussiens in relation to the discourses 
and words of Jesus, and is brought up to the most recent time. Its phi- 
lology is precise, though the views of the author are sometimes fanciful, 
He has not a little genius, and many of his remarks are quite striking. 
E. g. he terms Jean Paul “a great heathen in Christendom,” as Plutarch 
might be said to be a great Christian in heathendom. The priucipal fault 
of the work is its vast length. 

Das Leben Jesu nach den Evangelien dargestellt, von Dr. Joh. 
Peter Lange, professor der Theologie in Ziirich, 1844—48, in five vol- 
umes octavo, in all, 2782 pp. This is one of the most important works 
on the Life of our Lord which has been called forth in recent times. The 
author goes over the entire ground. While the exegetical eleinent is not 
deficient, it is written in a continuous style, in an earnest and devotional 
spirit, and contains profound and original thoughts, It labors with much 
success to account for and reconcile the discrepancies in the Gospels, 
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The work was not first suggested by Strauss’s Life of Jesus, as the au- 
thor kad been making preparations for many years. It is pleasant to find 
that the city of Zuingli’s abode has so able and excellent a defender of 
the faith as Prof. Lange. 

Gottfried Hermann, philologist facile princeps, lately deceased at Leip- 
sic, his native city. He completed his 76th year on the 28th of Nov. 1848. 
We had the pleasure of seeing him at the meeting of the German Oriental 
Society in Jena, in Sept. 1846. He took no active part in the proceedings, 
but was treated with distinguished honor, being conducted to and from 
his seat by the president of the society, Prof. Hand of Jena. He was 
about the middle height, erect, nimble in his movements, his coun- 
tenance not unpleasing, yet with a sharp look, and his air that of a man 
of business. At the table and in social life, he was full of animation and 
glee, wholly merging the philologist in the boon companion. Dr. Parr, 
many years ago, called him “the greatest among the very great critics of 
the present age.” This philological sovereignty, no one has been of late dis- 
posed to question. In an exact knowledge of the structure and laws of the 
Greek and Latin languages, of the niceties of prosody, of the shades of 
meaning in the particles, of idioms and of dialectic peculiarities, and in 
that tact or instinctive judgment which is partly the result of long prac- 
tice, no one, We suppose, was regarded as hisequal. He was by eminence 
a philologist, a grammatical student. In what is called the general, philo- 
sophical study of. language, apart from the principles of grammar, he had 
but little faith. Hermann belonged to that class whose talents are very 
early developed. At fourteen, he was ready to enter the university. 
Though he tried awhile, in obedience to paternal wishes, to study law, he 
yet felt an uncontrollable inclination towards history, philosophy, and par- 
ticularly the classics. He became an academical docent in Leipsic in 1794, 
defending the thesis De Poeseos Generibus. In four years he became 
professor extraordinarius of philosophy, and in 1803, professor ordinarius 
of Eloquence, to which Poetry was added in 1809. His connection with 
the Greek Society founded by him in 1793, with which the philological sem- 
inary was afterwards joined, contributed greatly to his own reputation and 
that of the university. By his essay De Mythologia Graecorum antiquissima, 
a correspondence was occasioned between him and Creuzer, which subse- 
quently appeared in print. In consequence of his Review of Béckh’s 
Inscriptions, in 1826, a war broke out between these veteran philologists, 
which was maintained with great spirit and some animosity on both sides. 

We are pained, also, to see a notice of the death of the distinguished 
philologist and classical editor, John Caspar Orelli, professor in the uni- 
versity of Zurich. He was a learned and indefatigable scholar, and bis 
works are well known and highly appreciated throughout the world. His 
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edition of Cicero’s Works is regarded by competent judges as the best 
which has appeared. [1 was finished in 1838, in eight large octavo vol- 
umes, admirably printed in all respects. In the last volumes, Orelli en- 
joyed the aid of his friend Professor Baiter. It contains all Cicero’s works, 
including those which are spurious, and a most ample apparatus, with a 
Life of Cicero; indexes geographical, historical, legal, of forms, etc. ; 
the Fasti Consulares, etc. Orelli also published a critical history of the 
MSS. of Cicero’s works; also a valuable “ Collectio Inscriptionum Lat. 
selecta, in 2 vols. ; and a careful edition of the entire works of Tucitus, 
Whether the last was completed, we do not know. Orelli was born at 
Zurich, Feb. 13, 1787, and was a descendant of a patrician Italian family, 
who sought refuge in Switzerland, at the period of the Reformation. He 
was highly esteemed as a teacher, securing in a high degree the love and 
confidence of his pupils. In concert with his friends Hirzel, Bremi, Kai- . 
ser, Ott, Zschokke, Frey, Merian, and others, he labored with the utmost 
zeal in behalf of the Greeks, at the time of their emancipation from the 
Turks. 


Mr. S. Prideaux Tregelles of Plymouth, England, has published a Pro- 
spectus of a Critical edition of the Greek Testament. He proposes to give: 
“ Ist, the text, on the authority of the oldest MSS. and versions, so as to 
present, as far as possible, the text commonly received in the fourth cen- 
tury ; always etating what authorities support, and what oppose the text 
given, 2. In cases in which we have certain proofs which carry us still 
nearer to the apostolic age, to use the data so afforded. 3. In cases in 
which the oldest documents agree in certain undoubted errors of tran- 
scribers, to state the reading so supported, but not to follow it, and to 
give the grounds on which another reading is preferred. 4. In matters 
altogether doubtful, to state distinctly the conflicting evidence, and thus 
approximate towards a true text. ‘To give the various readings of all the 
uncial MSS. and ancient versions very correctly, so that it may be clearly 
seen what readings possess any ancient authority whatever. Τὸ these we 
intend to add the more important citations of the earlier writers. The 
places are also to be indicated in which the common text departs from 
the ancient reading.” Mr. T. published, in 1844, a Greek text of the 
Apocalypse from ancient authorities, and an English translation. This 
text has been well received by English expositors, and has been used to 
some extent by De Wette, in his late Exposition of the Apocalypse. Mr. 
T. has been already engaged in the work ten years, and has collated a 
large proportion of the MSS. He has yet to collate Gospels K M, Epis- 
tles of Paul D; also the cursive MS. marked 33 in the Gospels, 17 in the 
Epistles. “The especial desideratum is, however, a perfect collation of 
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the Vatican MS. B, if this could be at all attainable.” The spirit in which 
the work will be accomplished, is indicated in the following paragraph. 
“As to the text which I shall give, I wish to assure all who might feel 
apy alarm on the subject of criticism, that I have to follow my authorities ; 
and 1 desire and pray that God may enable me not to be guided by any 
preconceived thoughts of my own, but simply to attend to the truth of the 
text of his holy word, according to evidence. What the early Christians 
read as the genuine text of the New Testament, that I desire to read and 
edit.” 

The 7th, 8th, 11th and 14th volumes of Clark’s Foreign Theological 
Library consist of Torrey’s Translation of Neander’s Church History ; the 
5th, 10th, and 13th, of Olshausen’s Commentary on the Gospels and the 
Epistle to the Romans. Two volumes, to contain Hengstenberg on the 
Genuineness of the Pentateuch, and one large volume on the Commen- 
tary on Daniel, Zechariah, and the Prophecy of Balaam, will soon appear. 
Four volumes, 8vo., bound in cloth, lettered, are furnished to subscribers 
for one pound sterling.—An edition of Prof. Stuart’s work on the Canon of 
the Old Testament, with some Notes by Dr. S. Davidson, is about to be pub- 
lished in London. — A new edition of the Greek Testament is announced, 
with the Greek text and critical and exegetical notes (on the plan of 
Bloomfield), by the Rev. Mr. Alford, formerly of the university of Cam- 
bridge. — We learn that Isaac Taylor is now editor of the North British 
Review, Dr. Hanna having retired. Mr. T. is a theoretic Episcopalian, 
and the Review will not, probably, be so closely connected with the in- 
terests of the Free Church as formerly. — The great work which has 
been several years publishing in London, under the charge of William 
Smith, LL. D., entitled Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and 
Mythology, is just completed. It is printed in small yet very distinct type, 
in double columns. The third and concluding volume has 1406 pages. 
The editor has been assisted by some of the principal classical scholars 
in England and by a few Germans. The names of the authors of the 
articles are in all cases given. The article on Plato, of eleven pages, 
was written by Prof. Brandis of Bonn, with one or two pages of supple- 
mentary literary matter by another person. Prof. George Long is the 
author of some of the principal articles, e. g. Tacitus, Virgil. From the 
variety of authors, there is of course great diversity in the style of execu- 
tion, In some cases we notice a deficiency of information in regard to the 
best or latest German editions of the classics; Orelli’s Tacitus, and Stall- 
baum’s Plato, e. g., are worthy of a more discriminating notice than is 
given to them. Accurate information in regard to the best editions of 
the classics would be one of the main uses of a dictionary like this. The 
work contains an immense amount of valuable and well digested infor- 
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mation, and will doubtless take the place of all previous treatises of the 
kind in English. 

The Hellenes: the History of the Manners of the Ancient Greeks, 
By J. A. St. John. New edition. Three volumes in one. London, 1844, 
8vo. pp. 424, 433, 475. In a touching dedication to his son, the author 
remarks: “The work has been produced and has grown up under very 
peculiar circumstances. Whithersoever we have travelled, the wrecks of 
Grecian literature have accompanied us, and the studies to which these 
pages owe their existence, have been pursued under the influence of 
almost every climate in Europe.” “Here probably [in northern Africa], 
the action of pestilential winds, and of the sands and burning glare of the 
desert, commenced that dimming of the “ visual ray,’ which in all likeli- 
hood, will wrap me gradually in complete darkness, and veil forever from 
my sight those forms of the beautiful, which have been incarnated, so to 
speak, in marble.” A work, which is the result of so much loving and 
original research, could not well be otherwise than refreshing and in- 
structive. It takes up and presents in a very readable and attractive 
form, without any parade of learning, such topics as the education of the 
Greeks, women, marriage, dwellings, amusements, rural life, slavery, and 
commerce and industry. A map and a very full index are supplied. 

A Complete Greek Grammar for the use of Learners. By John Wil- 
liam Donaldson, B. D., head-master of King Edward’s School, Bury St. 
Edmunds. London, 1848, 18mo. pp. 272. 

Mr. Donaldson is well known as a classical scholar, and an able and 
original investigator in the philology of the Latin and Greek languages. 
His principal works, are the Theatre of the Greeks, fifth edition; The 
New Cratylus, or contributions towards a more accurate knowledge of 
the Greek language ; (a second edition, enlarged and improved, is pre- 
paring for publication ;) Varronianus, a Critical and Historical Introduc- 
tion to the philological study of the Latin language; and the Principles 
and Processes of Classical Philology applied to the Analysis of the He- 
brew language. The present work is intended to adapt the conclusions 
of the New Cratylus to the use of younger students. “Though many 
Greek grammars,” the author remarks, “ have appeared during the last 
ten years, there has been scarcely any attempt to connect the teaching 
of the language with a recognition of those general principles which are 
obtaining every day more and more acceptance with all scholars who 
are worthy of the name.” We suppose Mr. D. here refers to grammars 
of the Greek language published in England. The remark does not 
apply to Germany nor to the United States. Our best scholars use, and 
have used for some time, the grammars of Kiihner, Kriiger, Madvig, ete., 
and other grammars which owe their principal excellences to those just 
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named. Were we to make a criticism on Mr. D.’s work it would be, 
that it betrays a certain air of assumption and confidence, which are not 
quite befitting even in an advanced and able scholar. 


The death of the well known cardinal Mezzofanti, the universal lin- 
guist, is announced. From his gentle and peaceable character, and from 
the fact that he died at Rome, we infer that he has taken no part in the 
late political transactions. Indeed, no man could well make war on one 
who was so harmless, and whose countenance was the very index of 
good will. For some notice of his extraordinary attainments, and of his 
person, see Bib. Sac. Vol. IV. p.601. What has become of the rigid and 
unaccommodating librarian of the Vatican Library, cardinal Mai, we have 
not heard. We presume, however, that he accompanied the Pope to 
Gaeta. The new government have taken possession of the inestimable 
treasures of the Vatican. Every friend of learning and human culture 
earnestly hopes that these treasures will be allowed to remain untouched. 
Who would wish to see any of them in Paris or in London? Who can 
desire to look at Titian’s great and undying works in any place but 
Venice? How strangely the Assumption or the Apollo would appear in 
the British Museum, or in a London banker’s country seat! Yet there 
is great reason to fear that the Italian cities will be despoiled of some of 
their noblest works by the pressure of the times. We trust that all the 
European governments, in Italy and without, both monarchical and popu- 
lar, will unite in preventing this spoliation. We see that the Pope and 
Austria are interfering in the matter. 


Man Primeval; or the Constitution and Condition of the Human Being. 
By John Harris, ἢ. D., president of Cheshunt College. Boston: Gould, 
Kendall and Lincoln. 1849. 12mo. pp. 480. 

The Earth and Man: Lectures on Comparative and Physical Geogra- 
phy, considered in its relation to the History of Mankind. By Arnold 
Guyot, late professor of Physical Geography and History at Neufchatel. 
Translated from the French by Prof. C. C. Felton, with illustrations. 
Boston: Gould, Kendall and Lincoln. Prof. Agassiz writes as follows: 
“Having been Prof. Guyot’s friend from childhood, as a fellow-student 
in college, and as a colleague in the same university, I may be permitted 
to express my high sense of the value of his attainments. He has not 
only been at the best school, that of the Ritter and Humboldt, and be- 
come familiar with the present state of the science of our earth, but he 
has himself in many instances, drawn new conclusions from the facts 
now ascertained and presented most of them in a new point of view.” 

Sacred Rhetoric: or Composition and Delivery of Sermons; including 


